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FOREWORD 


RSTLY : whi's this volume has been in the 
iess, ine or two events—such as the signing 
of the Treaty of London, the rise of the League of 
Nations, the appearance of long-overdue symptoms 
of U.S. debt leniency towards Emope, and latest, 
the decision of President Coolidge not tu remain 
aloof from disarmament pourparlers having Geneva 
as their setting—have tended to modify certain 
views and observations scattered through these 
pages, notably in Chapters XI, XV and XXIII. 
Yet, easy as it might be for me to re-write passages 
here and there, three considerations deter me from 
s0 amending matters “vp-to-the-minute,” and in 
the strictest accordance with seemingly shiited 
international sands : 

(a) because these sands have yet to cease shifting, 

(b) because this tal was not intended as » stop- 
press political narrative-but rather as an impression 
of the maelstrom, taken at a specific moment, 

(0) because readers ma pre‘er such in impres- 
sion (which they can esily amend in their own. 
minds ag they go along) ty an affair hurriedly 
re-adjusted to meet the latest pious aspirations of 
the period. 

Secondly : if the perevnal pronoun be too insis- 
tent in these pages, no one can be more avvare of the 
fact than the author, who has done his best to prune 
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or suppress it in keeping with the general concep 
tion, namely: in preparing a slice of contemporary 
journalism from a. Viand s{ull warm, as distinct from 
the cold dish of distant recollection, to develop, in 
parallel narration, something of the life and environ- 
ment of an international correspondent, of the 
Iortiines ind “ reactions,” buffetin7s and caresses, 
of rather extraocdinry times. 

BT. 


Caz.nEs, 1926. 
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THE COCKPIT OF PEACE 


CHAPTER I 
AS WF WERE 


ATHER a precise point of departure persists 
to this narrative—the evening of the last 
Sunday in May, 1919. 

On that cccasion other promenaders along 
High Street, Kensington, may have just been 
engaged in assimilating the sweet nothings of a 
suburban day of rest; any friend or acquaintance 
happening, upon the other hand, on the preseut 
writer would have instantly deduced from his slow 
and heavy tread and absent-minded bumping into 
passers-by, from the last-phase-at-Louywood tilt 
of the head and disposition of the hands, *hat one 
promenader’s mind, at least, was other than a 
pleasant Sabbath blank that evening. 

Nor,iwas it such, in fact, ty many leagues bus 
quite feverishly occupied in sifung a problem of 
some considerable consequence—the return to civil 
life next morning. 

What wou'd it be like t 

Hore, at last was the Restart that had been 60 
debated to death in messes innumerable ; by men 
who had sworn they would never return to their 
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former ots (‘Td rather bust first !’), by others 
boasting their places were being kept warm for 
them, by fathers of fiimilies at grips with a. nene- 
trating fear, by striplings who had never had jobs 
at all, by serious-minded gentlemen for whom war 
wns a cleansing business, by sebellious spirits gaily 
set upon ex*racting the best ont 0° the immediate 
feture witu a minhaum of effort, ky men with 
plans and by others without. I was one of those 
going back to my former work by invitation, yet 
that did not dissipate decided misgivings, doubts 
and fears which probably assailed most returning 
‘ones who chose to be aware of the internal commo- 
tion army life had created 
After being “taken care of” for so long, fed, 
clothed and carted this way and the other with- 
out having to lift a finger, and being treated with 
immense respect the while, after the colour and 
jmove.ent and continuous tension, the mad uncer- 
tainty and irresponsible uniformed immunity, the 
insensate quaffing «ind bizarre and facile love- 
making, the numbing emotional thumps one 
collecte 1 each day, the financial moral and physical 
contempt for the thereafter, the somersault of 
values and standards, the full-steam-ahead-and- 
damn-the-morrow cf 1914-18, after the whole 
cocaine-like interiude . . . how would this sudden 
return to the quiet pastures of a normal wage- 
earning existence work out? Few of us but had 
lenged fo: the day when we shovld again select 
tlie pattern.and direct tho cut, ye that day come 
one felt about as happy and composed of mind as 
Smith Minor off to a public school, Or rather, as 
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an Old Boy returning to school after several years 
of hectic overseas adventure and having to go 
through the whole curriculum ail over again and 
cut a figure anew amid the usual competition and 
jealousies. ring back to pick up the threads in 
Fleet Street, at twenty-eight, and efter the’ meat 
disturbing inter ral ‘maginable, was sir guiarly like 
thay. Could the Uld Boy be expected to reapply 
himself with enthusiasm to Ovid and Euclid after 
having bossed natives like any grown-up white man 
or triumphed in a cosmopolitan love affair? Had 
he perhaps not lost the self-discipline, the state of 
mind, not to mention the talent? Had I not 
perhaps likewise lost these essentials (I fear it was 
‘a very egotistical walk that Sunday evening) cou!d 
I still write (even journalistically !) after four years 
of military mental stagnation ?. Probably’ not, 
probably ‘the office was creeping with newly- 
imported geniuses . .. thus the reptile infeciority 
complex. Though it did not have it all its own 
way by any means, having to compete intermit- 
tently With an insistent and clearly defined super 
iority movement 

‘Alter the personal magnificonce of war, could 
one lightly re-adjust oneself to the reporting of 
infantigides iy Tabard Street: or +s interviewing 
greengrocers on the retail price ot strawberries; con- 
scientiously devote oneself to the views of the Vicar 
of Hoodlethedoo on silken hose or pillion-riding 
. « « after having lectured to squads of yold-laced 
generals? Long ago tht was all in a day’s work 
and gleefully, zestfully fulfilled ... but now? 

Four years of objective glancing at one’s trade, 
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if that trade be widely poohpoohed and sneered at 
by most around one, for its vulgarity, its exaggera- 
tion, its impertiience, its humbug (s0 sai the 
Army, not 1) did not exactly conduce to a blindly 
devotional re-embrace. The concle2ing words of 
an otherwise favourable army report: ‘but is a 
journalist’ ~ame back to min¢. .ih well—sc che 
seesaw—lots of that was probably sour grapes. 
From men bound back for City files and ledgers, 
Journalism was a pretty good means of earning 
one’s living, after all. At least when young and 
without attachments. One got around, saw life, 
and all the rest of it . . . the jingling sovereigns 
‘one used to collect in the olden days and their 
jeyous spending “ up West” in the Café Royal, at 
the Empire, at Covent Garden Ball, on motor runs 
to the coast, in unspoilt reaches of the Thames | 
Tt was rather a shame that two publications which 
used 10 pay so well had regretted their inability 
to revert to an old arrangement—they had got so 
many new contributors, interveners in the war 
years, on their books already—still, never fear, that 
former ‘practice’ would be built up again. . . 
after a while. 

Thus the past, telescoping into the 

I wondered :hat would be the first story I should 
be sent out on. And if 7 should make a mess of 
it. What a gorgeous freak my last assignment had 
been, given nearly five years before : “ go out and 
write up the war scenes in the West End.” 

The German goose-stepping wita a drawn sword 
in Jérmyn Street, the wild roaring Lieder of the 
Gambrinus and the Coventry interspersed with 
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musical hochs for famous sons of the Fatherland, 
and not a single mug-lid closed that-night ; the 
Fronco-German scrimmages in Soho, the Mar- 
seillaise and Deutschland Ueber Alles echoing and 
re-echoing across still neutral Piccadilly, the * pass 
along there, you bloody foreigners”, the cheers ard 
‘counfer-booing, the chairing of a drun'zex. redcoat 
by the statue of Erus and accla:ming of the toppling 
figure preparatory to the bearing of it in triumph 
to the Palace. 

‘And then ? Ob, then things and people had gone 
entirely daft journalistically. 

Next morniag, August 4th, had come a summons 
from the Foreign Editor, 

“Can you speak French? Right. Get » hur- 
dred pounds in gold downstairs and go to Antwerp. 
Don’t get shut in there. A man shut in with his 
news is worse than a fellow who can’t get any news 
at all. If you see a siege coming arrange a ioop- 
hole. Holland or something. And, by the way, 
you may want sone more money before it’s over. 
We'll get it over to you somehow. But go easy. 
This show’s going to cost quite a lot in the news- 
paper line before it’s finished. May last six months 
or a year, Well, let me see—get a passport and 
get off this afternoon by Ostend. Good luck!” 

I do not suppose that many of the first alleged 
war correspondents (I recollect assiduously study- 
ing the “Manual of All Arms,” which positively 
exuded pipeclay, the whole way to Brussels in order 
to try and get a f-oting) ars likely to forget an hour 
of the thirty days which followed; starding out 
grotesquely rather as-a whole year’s happenings 
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than a month's, they form a closed period in the 
annals of the trade. The mad round of Belgium 
and France purriing’n¢ws and being pursued by 
Kitchener, the dashes across to England with one’s 
“stories”, the spy scares. often centring on one’s 
own person,-the wild reports. and rumours, the lying 
commuciqués, the detentions end arrests, the 
lightning romances Dred of feminine war hysteria, 
the Uhlan alarums and excursions, the overwhelm- 
ing Main Story. A suspect on a continent of woe, 
trussed up with red tape and weighed down by 
useless aissers passer, the correspondent wended 
his way from town to town the cynosure of every 
evil eye, compelled to grovel before every petty- 
mainded official, even to smile . . . a smile for the 
little scented aristocrat who sneered from his desk 
“Ah, c'est un correspondant!” a smile for the 
officious young subaltern who called you a damned 
nuis.nce, a smile for the gendarme who grabbud 
you suddenly by the arm in the street. 

My start had been auspicious- -arrest at Antwerp 
by Boy Scouts and, after a precarious interval at 
the tirminus beneath the expectorations of the 
mob, the next train out of the city under observa 
tion. Nor had Brussels better things to offer the 
followmg dav. Belgian soldiers commandeering, 
from tnder my person, the office car temporarily 
Jent me and which J. M. N. Jeffries had purchased 
but a few hours before with the object of seeking 
out; willynilly, the missing British Army. Unto- 
ward happenings to ar untrie’ beginner these, 
which caused his prompi reduction to the rank of 
courier, hot-footéd bearer of-the deathless prose of 
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seniors back to Carmelite House and Printing House 
Square; though not for very long. Courier work 
entailed an unpleasant parallel function, namely 
that of having to transmit verbally to corre- 
spondents in the field Nezthcliffe’s criticisms, which 
at this stage were seldom without a nasty pezsonal 
sting such as “tall X. he’s not still at Spiun Kop.” 
‘A breakaway was indicated—they seemed to be 
wanting something, anyway, at headquarters, 
which they were not getting—and so one day 
towards mid-August I took home, on my own 
account, a comprehensive treatise on the infant 
campaign repiete with human and strategical inci- 
dent and compiled on the strength of an odori- 
ferous day in the first German prisoners-of-wor 
camp at Bruges. The effect of this was electrical. 
My dispatch contained the transcending informa- 
tion that the Germans were literally limping to 
their doon in new boots, that soon the stute of 
their feet would preclude any further advance on 
their part, and as a war correspondent I was made. 
Congratulations and “quotes” teemed in, and from 
eminent critics. leading articles on milita-v feet 
and bellies were printed, my name passed into the 
biggest type and I was sent back to discover fresh 
and confounding truths. Not-that the bosh “‘ from 
the front” which filled our newspapers in those 
days was all the fault of its senders, men largely 
without experience of war and unable to confirm 
an item in tho mountainous aggregate cf the far- 
tastic and the possible that accumulated daily 
(“officers drunk at the guns. Boer War over 
again” was how my story of Mons should have 
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commenced had I faithfully recorded the opening 
observations of the first dispersed Contemptibles). 
Nor was it without suffering recurrent humiliations, 
such as being marched off the boat at Folkestone 
by Scntland Yard men to the cat-cells and missile- 
throwing of an enliyntened public, that one man- 
aged to combat Kitchener's coa:tal blockade of 
corresponaents and smuggle through accounts of 
the entry into Brussels and the flight to Ostend, of 
Mons and the advance to the Marne and the Aisne, 
of vhe infinite service rendered by Winston's brigade 
in preventing, by the simple show of British 
uniforms on the spot, the probable sucrender of the 
dispirited Belgian army in Antwerp. 

And then the “Grace Darling "—— 

That little adventure had come about as the 
result of Northcliffe ordaining in the first lull of 
early October : 

“Young man (over his shoulder and from the 
depths of an arm chair) you have the chance of 
your life. The British Fleet is going to cover a 
landing on the Belgian coast. ‘There may be a big 
naval }.attle—our first real one since ‘Trafalgar. 
‘You are to report this for my papers. You'll find 
a yacht... the darling something . . . down at 
Dover. Tve bought her. She's mine, Sail 
straight away and mind, keep as near the battle as 
youcan. I want a first-class eye-witness account 

A Northeliffeian conception, yet hardly one that 
developed: quite according to plan—— 

The “Grace Darling”, a small motor yacht, I 
found skipvered by an attractive young lady named 
Borthwicke and manned by a stop-gap Flemish crew 
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of four, one of whom, duly signed on as a mechanic, 
proceeded to put our engine out cf actien with 
Dower. Harbour scarcely cleared. Later, in mid- 
channel, he confessed to being a butcher merely 
anxious to teg:.in his native Courtrai and to know- 
ing nought about engines, but by that time much 
worse had supe.vensd. ‘The rest of the urew had 
strigk against salt junk and from their quarters 
for’rard, in which Captain Borthwicke had locked 
them, kept up a deafening chorus of oaths and 
menaces, punctuated by kicking, for the remainder 
of the voyage, while two clumsy landlubbars—Mz. 
Lumby of “‘The Times” was also aboard—sought, 
under the direction of an English girl in sou’wester, 
to get the most out of our tiny spread of canvas. 
An additional duty fell to the writer as the 

of the strongest vocal chords. Ostensibly the 
purpose of the ‘Grace Darling’s” cruise in such 
perilous waters was the carriage of chloroforn. co the 
Queen of the Belgians’ Hospital at Furnes, which 
terminological inexactitude I would bellow ever 
and anon through a megaphone when challenged 
by justifiably suspicious patrol craft a.d sub- 
marines, one of which, sidling by, would have 
examined us much more closely for ovr non- 
existent carge but for the fortuitors circumstance 
that we were able to communicate the winner of 
the Cambridgeshire—thus, at a stroke, proving our 
nationality and good faith. For two days and 
nights this steenge voyage endured until decisive 
misfortune in tue loss o: our rudder overtook us, 
and, before the danger of drifting ou into the 
North Sea, compelled us to accept the offer of the 
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cruiser “ Brilliant ” of a tow into Dunkitk, Not 
a glimpse or n echo of Northcliffe’s naval battle 
had rewarded out enterprise ; yet the voyag> was 
fated to have almost as rich a journalistic yield in 
anothor' and unforeseen direction—-- 

On the Poperinghe Road, along which in the 
hope of a ‘story’ I had innocently erred upon 
disembarking, an szpronching armoured car drew 
up with a whirl and a skid 

“What the hell do you think you're doing?” a 
Naval Brigade men at the wheel was shouting. 
“Well, get in here unless you want to get killed. 
‘There’s a ruddy battle going on down there!” 

‘The good samaritan was Lord Annesley, killed 
with his companion in the car, Frank Beevor, five 
days later above Lille, and to both I was to be 
eternally indebted, as events turned out, not only 
for stopping me-walking into the Germans but for 
the first authenticated story of the battle of Ypres, 
then barely begun, and over which the pair had 
been flying for ten days. All night, in the saloon 
of the “ Victoria,” on which we crossed to England 
—they on a last lightning leave—‘he two yarned 
golden tales of the Aght the while Lord Kitchener, 
for whem the vessel had been specially chartered 
m connection ith his eventful confersnce on Cassel 
Hill with General Foch, slept sonorously above 
in Captain Carey’s cabin, blissfully ignorant of the 
presence aboard of a war correspondent in full 
cry. More piquant and poetically just, it was the 
anonymous publication vf this story which led 
to my nomination as official correspondent for the 
Associated Newspapers when, a few days later and 
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having been won round at an expansive dinner- 
party, “K” agreed to the attachmeat of a limited 
few to the Army in France, among them Martin 
Donohoe, Perceval Phillips, Hugh Frazer, Prevost 
Battersby, Philip Gisbs. These gentlenen— 
except the last named, already bury on the first 
chapters of “Novy It Can be ‘Ted —would 
assemble twice weekly in the room of a Colonel 
Stuart in the War Office to debate such pertinent 
matters as the allotment of servants and under- 
clothes and the acquiring of horses and binoculars, 
the conception being that one day soon we should 
go prancing about Flanders watching battles from 

hillocks. 


That day, with its eventual title, never dawned 
—at least for one of the selected. After weeks of 
waiting and inactivity while Kitchener procrastin- 
ated, there came a ring one morning from Valentine 
Williams and the polite inquiry : “Can you go te 
Poland to-morrow ?” 

. .« Lastly tae Russian campaign (wrapped in 
Lewis Waller's fur coat, picked up off Leicester 
Square) the leng journey out touching Lapland, 
the hopeless attempt to “cover”” an 800-mile line 
constantly bursting into battle, the youn batta- 
lions chantirg hauntingly on the’ way to the 
slaughter, the nun-like nurses in their hospital 
trains, the gabardined Jews in their filthy hovels, 
the pestilence and famine and ravaged countryside, 
the months uf icy trench warfare on tschi and 
cigarettes and culminatiug in the Russian advance 
on, and capture of, unpronounceable Praymys! 
(“the noise made by the town when falling,” vide 
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“ Punch”), and precipitate helterskelter of retreat, 
the next.minute, hefore all-conquering Mackensen, 
That had been ‘my last story—tho driving of a 
captured Meroedes oar through that sauve qui peut 
as the chauffeur of a Red Cross p-incess who in 
her day had heen the darling of the Caucasus and 
Bllen ‘Terry of her land . . . 


In Kensington High Street, that Sunday even- 
ing, the immediate future loomed grey as grey 
could be beside such journalistic times as those, 
historic, moneyed, romantic, far, far away from 
office hours and news-editors. Iy the morning it 
would be, once more as of old, but sounding now 
how very, very different : 

“ T want you to go down to Balham, Tuohy, 
and interview this fellow here (clipping forward) 

on his collection of hairpins. Seems he . . . 


. .. Just then a newsboy came running out of 
the Underground into the calm and quiet High 
Street, kicking his contents-bill before him and 
shrilly crying to left and right ; and there was a 
snapring end to reverie— 

Hawker Savep! 


CHAPTER IL 
APERITIF 


‘OW it is not the general intention in these 

pages to go over well-tilled ground. Haw- 

ker and Grieve were saved and everyone remembers 

the outburst of joy which followed upon their res- 

toration to life, England’s first real thrill of happi- 

ness perhaps, in five long years, the armistice having 
‘been more akin to national inebriation. 

‘What is not so well known is that their return, or 
rather the reporting of it, impelled Lord Northcliffe 
to add one more unit to the White-headed Boys’ 
‘Brigade in the neat of the exceptionally znodest 
narrator. The fact requires mention since it sen- 
sibly affected subsequent peregrinations. 

Once recruited to this brigade of favourites of the 
Chief, one stood about as much ultimate cl.ance of 
surviving in Carmelite House as an ailing wife in 
ancient Baghdad ; indeed the only survivor through 
thick and thin who comes to mind mnst be G. Waru 
Price. But while it lasted, the going was lovely, 
highly-placed members of the staff swerving charm- 
ingly in the corridors to let you pass and no one 
bothering if yon made such a little break as not to 
come back after luncheor. ; while, of course, all the 
plums would be yoursin the way of “stories.” North- 
cliffe usually signalled his new-found admiration in 
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three ways: by an invitation to luncheon at St. 
James's Place; by a present in cash or kind (in my 
case the works of G. W. Stevens), and by a truda- 
tory paragraph in his daily message to the “ Mail.” 

These bulletins of criticism anc direction, of 
praise and abuse, end pinned up daily in the office 
by order, deserve more than parsing mention. Had 
they been copied down over a numbez of years by 
some enterprising member of the staff they must 
have gone to form a Fleet Street saga hors concours, 
for, “shop” as they may have been and strictly per- 
sonal, none the less they contained in succinct 
flashes all that the Master thought in che first brilli- 
ance of grapefruit and Perrier water, not only of his 
orn terrible infant and of its competitors but, 
obliquely, of the passing show in general. The 
legend goes that one resourceful individual did actu- 
ally begin collecting the “ daily strafe” with a view 
to everstual publication but that, his project leaking 
out in the Carmelite whispering galleries, he was 
given the shortest of short shrifts' after being copi- 
ously instricted by the Master himself in the origin 
and reord of his ancestors. I only know, for cer- 
tain, that these bulletins are literature lost to 
England. Itwas, of course, the perverse woman in 
Wortheiiffe an’ his idea of keeping the whole house 
in conflict, divide and rule, that decreed the mes- 
sages should be exposed to public view, since any 
normally constituted man would have weighed the 
good they did against the harm and found it want- 
ing. For example, it wonld be quite a common 
thing-to ar~ive in the morning and find some editorial 
functionary grimly sitting beneath a notice—the 
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dread morning bulletin—setting forth that, he, Mr. 
Snooks, was a man of the smallest intellect gaing by 
his handling of such-and-such story, that it was 
easily to be seen that he had had the sketchiest of 
educations, an] that he had better live somewhere 
else than Ball's Pond End in future if he desived to 
retain his positon on the paper. How. iaced by 
that, to generate the necessary respect for Mr. 
Snooks? Such would be the perpetual dilemma 
into which these bulletins cast conscientious jour- 
nalists, and even office boys. 

A year or so before the end, when the messages 
had taken on frankly impossible proportions, being 
directed, as often as not, against the most influential 
figures on the paper, the ‘daily strafe” came to he 
abridged and amended out of all recognition, ultim- 
ately to cease entirely, though its author is said to 
have kept on dictating imaginary criticisms almost 
to the day of his death. 

Not many days after my incorporation in the 
W.B.B., silk hatted days spent in describing events 
of that thrilling first London season after the war 
when hourly the heart of England regained a steadier 
beat, I had reached the entrée stage at a weekly 
house dinner at the Club when a breathless boy 
arrived with ten pounds, a taxi-cab and orders fur 
me to take the very next train for Scotland, leaving 
Euston in ten minutes. The Germans had sunk 
their fleet. 

It is the greatest of pities that journalism has not 
yet reached the stage were one can tell the truth. 

Having got up to Scapa days too late t be of any 
service in reporting the actual sinkings by von 
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Reuter’s merry men, I arrived back in London 
nevertheless. with news almost equally arresting, 
namely that the. Germaiis had scuttled their. feet 
with the fullpermission, not to say encouragement 
and connivance of the Roysl Navy. The story,which 
I believed then, and do still, developed through 
‘one of \l.ose accidental and gratifying journa'istic 
situations—two nav.l officers chatting merrily in 
the train on their way down to London on leave, 
ignorant of the profession of their civilian fellow- 
passenger and unsuspicious of his conversational 
“leads.’ Perhaps the Navy was not as silent as it 
should have been, perhaps the wine of leave was 
working, but anyway this was what was said : 


“Why of course we knew all about it—have 
known it was coming off for months. Quite 
apart from the damn politicians who wanted 
them sunk out at sea, do you think we were keen 
about staying on in that God-forsaken hole 
guarding these blighters indefinitely? And the 
Huns? Do you think they were keen about 
staying there? They knew jolly well that if 
they rank themselves they’d be home in Germany 
within a month so we just let them go to it, 
Don’t know if the Government got busying urg- 
ing 1 on. Don’t know anything about’ that. 

1 know is that old Fritz sank himself by 
eppoiritment. Why, there was even a special 
operation order out “in the event of the enemy 
seuttling his ships.” With all the dispositions 
taken to save life but none to auve the | bally 
ships. Three days befoze the sinking we had to 
go through-a kind of rehearsal. Do you think 
we couldn’t have stopped the old beggar had we 
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seriously wanted to? Great Scott ! there were a 

dozen ways—just playing round with the sea 

‘cocks for instance even if guarding them would 
have been too much sweat! Good show Fritz 
made of it too! We catered for far more than 
forty corpses.” 

Not a word of which, however one offared to trim 
it, could be waged into the light of day ; instead, the 
expression in print of dignified amaze at alli 

ofperfidy . . . how could they really think of such a 
thing in Paris and Rome, they must be mad, ete. 

‘Things now gathered momentum in the civilian 
restart we spoke about. 

‘The Peace Procession writ, London zenith for the 
writer, some days after. on coming into the office five 
minutes late, the News-Editor first ; spoke intently 
about the five minutes, then said 

“ “Do ‘you know anything about ‘Prohibition #” 


«Well, go and read up the stuff from New York 
in “The ‘Times ” for the last day or two, Here's 
what the Chiof has to say about i 

T read in the moming message : 


Watch prohibition. ‘These damned Yanks will 
be drying us up before we know where we are, 


Intrigued by which, and having duly perused 
“The Times” file, I was presently ready to return to 
my immediate chief, anxious for his counsel and 
guidance. Bui Mr. X., I fear, was not over com- 
municative that morning for all he said in response 
was: “ Well, go out and see what you can dig up 
about it.” 
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‘Now here was a tall order. To try and dig up 
something about something of whica nothing was 
Known. How tc begin? Perplexed, I strolled up 
Whitetriars Street when, of a sudden, there flashed 
up one of those thoughts of a lifetizae, This story 
was about drink. Therefore the best thing to do 
was to 9 and have one. 

And so it came about that in the Cheshire 

Cheese, two minutes later, I was raising a gin and 
bitters to Polly the barmaid, and saying, for no par- 
ticular reason other than the friendliness of the 
noonday hour: “ Well, cheerio, Polly! We'll be 
losing this some day if we're not careful !” a state- 
ment which, on a million mornings, would have pro- 
yoked the retort: “ What’s wrong with you this 
morning, funny-face?” yet which this million 
and first caused Polly sharply to look up and 
say: 
“What’s that? What's that about losing the 
drink? Funny you should say that. There was 
some old fool... Yankee . . . in here yesterday 
bleating about that—said in America they couldn’t 
get any ching more to drink and that soon it will be 
the same . . don’t get excited . . . look, you are 
orful always upsetting things . . . ’e signed Dr. 
Sohnsca’s book over there . . . run along end see 
for yourself—hie! want another gin, funny old 
devil?” 

‘That was how the Prohibition Movement in 
Britain came to be discovered and I insist thet if, as 
otie F. A. Mackenzie says in a book on the subject, 
one day tle Drys of England erect a monument to 
the writer for having advertised them so, that there 
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be at least a bas relief of Polly pouring out that gin 
and bitters. 

Bos Dr. Jobnson’s book said, under the previous 
day’s signatures : 
W. E. Johnson, The American Issue, 69 Fleet Siccet 


—and, bounding, I was across the road sud upstairs 
in the presence of him who was to become world- 
renowned. 

‘Yet in the first minutes of discovery, even if John- 
son admitted to being an agent, domiciled in Eng- 
land, of the U.S. Anti-Saloon League, the story had 
not by a long way taken on the dimensions it was 
destined to assume next morning. That came about 
quite accidentally through Mr. Johnson receiving, 
while talking dull statistics, and opening, and 
spreading out before him, a copy of the “ Kansas 
City Star.” For right actoss the first page of that 
estimablepublication,in inch-high headlines stretch- 
ing from corer to comer, ran the joyous line:: 
PUSSYFOOT JOHNSON TO DRY UP JCHN BULL 


“Pussyfoot ?” Pussyfoot John . . . Prssyfoot. 
Pussyroor! But ye gods, what a scrumptious 
word! Pussyfoot. What on earth could it mean ? 

I stared down at the paper, then at Johnson 
beside me, down and up severa! times, At last I 
said, pointing to the headline : 

“What's that?” 

“ That’s this baby,” said Pussyfoot Johnson; and 
thus was a new world character born, by Gin. . « 
and Polly. 


CHAPTER IIT 
PUSSYFOOTING 


‘OR the next six months, warming to an adven- 
ture such as only journalism holds, I pussy- 
footed. As far afield in fact as San Francisco. 

The immediate effect of publicity had been two- 
fold ; a distinct rise in the circulation of the paper 
and in the demand for advertisement space, result 
cf understandable enthusiasm on the part of the 
‘Trade; anda positive deluge of invitations from well- 
Imown brands and brews to come and sample them 
—in fact it would have been easy for me, but for the 
dictates of professional etiquette, to have spent most 
of that summer wining with Sandeman and swim- 
ming with Bass, dining with Gordon, and week- 
ending with Haig, fishing with Guinness and golfing 
with Johnny Walker. On the reverse side, kindred 
invitations tohigh teas and hot milk gambolsteemed 
ir. from temperance bodies, ever anxious to show 
what good f!lows they were, and some of these, 
with my friend Pussyfoo', I attended, 

Looking back, what rollicking beanos they were ; 
but what abandon. 

“Now Mr. Reporter, you see we acen’t surh poor 
specimens after all! Are we, Mr. Johnson? Ha- 
ha-ha! ‘We have plenty of fun in our own way, 
don’t we?” (Over goes the tea-pot) “ Have one 
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of our cream pufis, Mr. Reporter? No? Well 
p'raps you'd prefer a kipper? You don't really 
need rum to have a good time, youknow, Look at 
us!” (bang goes the mill jug.) 

Look at us! ‘That was, I thought, just where so 
many of these over-cating ones revealed their -nost 
characteristic trait; indeed where probi'ationists 
in general do 
Still, not for a moment was T permitted to wax 
serious in my professional saunterings. Once, 
defaulting, a senior came down like the proverbial 

of bricks : 

“Guy them! Guy them, man! Don't argue 
with them, They're not worth it !” 

Northoliffe, on the other hand, kept ringing up 
and worrying. ‘The principal thing to him was to 
demonstrate that unlimited and camouflaged Ameri- 
can dollars might easily lie behind this, on the sur- 
face, easy-going, good-natured, and innocent-look- 
ing movement, that money could effect most things 
in the long run, and that John Bull, with laughter 
holding both his sides, had not been sufficiently 
prodded into alertness. I agreed, chancing to add 
that such however was not my immediate chief's 
reading of the situation, that he considered wo 
should take up the invitations of the Trade. 

“What ?” screamed N.; “ and have them say my 
papers are in the pay of the brewers?” And forth- 
with, seizing the telephone, he did one of those 
infernal, impulsive things which cumulatively must 
have contributed much to the general malaise Car- 
melite House suffered from at this stage. It was 
the News-Editor who got it—he was quite justified 
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in thinking Thad been carrying tales—and one could 
have kicked Northcliffe there and thin! However, 
kicking one’s proprietor but seldom leading to 2on- 
crete advancement, I refrained, and was soon enjoy- 
ing Natives and Chablis with him instead. Inci- 
dentally, it was at this iuncheon that another chance 
remark of mine had unexpected and distressing 
consequences. It should be understcod that at this 
time my head was almost completely white, that 
Pio Nono himself could scarcely have wished for 
greater infallibility. 

“There’s something wrong inside on my papers,” 
wailed N. 

“Perhaps the inside men have been inside too 
long,” I threw off lightly, gobbling down another 
oyster. 

'N. thought a moment, then: “that’s perfectly 
true! You've put your finger on it ! I'll see to it, 
X., Y. and Z. have got to travel . . . gotto broaden 
their minds! They've never been nearer the Con- 
tinent than the Skylark!” 

And in the result three or four able citizens, aecus- 
tomed to catching their trains to the minute each 
morning and to leading lives of the most sheltered 
and stable outer-radius regularity, were wrenched 
irou. their Jawn-mowers and dispersed across the 
face of a cruel continent to broaden their minds. 
For months and months these poor exiles wandered, 
broadening their minds in the wilds of Poland and 
the: depths of Serbia, and it was interesting to one 
of the travelling fraternity to see how soon they lost 

i ve, most vital requisite of the international 
correspondent. For they sent home articles, strange 
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articles, now and then, one devoting himself on his 
odyssey, almosc exclusively to the price of .narket 
produce in Central Europe—I recail distinctly read- 
ing a spirited little piece about the cost of aggs in 
Zagreb—while u second, on the occasion of a reilway 
strike on the P.L M. inconveniene:ng Pivicravvicitors 
for a few days, demanded the immediate dispatch 
of a batileship by the British Government to take 
the stranded ones home ! 

. . . However. Presently, having exhausted the 
situation at home, I crossed to Copenhagen, partly 
after Pussyfoot, who had left London on the very 
morning of his presentation to the British public, 
partly to see Schleswig-Holstein come back to Den- 
mark, Johnson, ignorant of the English mentality, 
I found overjoyed at the whole business. 

“Great stuff, boy!” was his greeting, “ pub- 
licity’s the breath of life for us workers inthe Cause.” 
‘A large-sized Pickwick, Johnson was just a xough- 
cut, cheery adventurer turned reformer for purely 
business reasons and more than welcome, as a“ he- 
man” and the possessor of red blood, in the confines 
of a largely anzemic fold. I recall begging leave to 
doubt if he really had desired all this hullabaloo at 
such an early stage—why, if that were so, had he nct 
made his presence known to tle new-paper vinces 
allaround him in Fleet Street? In his own country 
all had been quiet, ever 80 quiet work for years and 
years before the Prohibitionists, feeling themselves 
at last entrenched across a nation, came out and 
announced themselves, and such, I have no doubt in 
my mind, was to have been the strategy ir. England 
too. But the day the word “Pussyfoot” passed into 
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the Iatiguage that principal “dry” weapon, surprise, 
wvas nestralized in England, and if Johnson did not 
realize it then, in.Denmark, he probably does tc-day. 
Another point: oft-times people asked: “ but 
what can these Yanks care, one way or the other, 
whether we are dunk ox sober?” The answer is 
that the Anti-Saloon League sw from the very tirst 
that there could never be such a thiag as enfurce- 
ment of the “ dry” law in the United States so long 
as Scotch whisky and kindred liquors dear to the 
‘American palate continued to be manufactured on 
this side; in other words the presence of the 
League’s agents in the United Kingdom was, and 
presumably still is, much on a par with the presence 
here of foreign Communist agitators, since both par- 
ties intrude primarily in order to sustain domestic 
legislation in their own countries. 

‘Dear, delightful little Denmark proved a “study” 
in the drink line. I love the Danes. I believe 
there is more natural happiness in Denmark than in 
any other country in the world. And that the 
Danish is the only real democracy. But that must 
not stop my suggesting that possibly one drinks too 
much there. Liver in the theatres there are small 
electrivally lit shelves let into the stall in front so 
that you my enjey the national beverage, direst 
action Akvavit, during the performance. But I 
shall not risk another syllable that might offend the 
Danes as once before I stupidly did in writing of 
them as the greatest eaters of mankizd. Ths Danes 
have a national ideal, “ health and good cheer,” and 
it does oae good to watch them evolve it. 

Thave lived amongst them at various times, onoe 
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ine flat honoured in the past, according to a plaque, 
by Edmund Gosse, and have always marveiled at 
‘the sucess of their philosophy of love, laughter and 
song mingled with masses of hygiene and cnoagh 
work but no more. If you can find a Dane ‘n his 
office at ten serords after six in the evening you are 
lucky! ‘The Danes work eight hours in order to 
play eight hours and sleep a like period and who 
shall say they are wrong, the most contented and 
carefree, healthiest and happiest people in Europe or 
out of it? Often I used to Iuach in a little fish 
restaurant on Gammelstrand beside the man who 
had just polished my shoes and just as well-dressed 
and at his ease was he as anyone else in the room, 
Yes, they have solved things in Denmark; the 
whole country is somehow “friends.” Take party 
given one evening out on the Oresund by a former 
‘Turkish Ambassador to Germany during the war. 
The villa, next door to Queen Alexandra’s, was a 
dreamy affair with a lawn running down to the 
water’s edge and there were present, besides our 
host: the First Secretary of the U.S. Embnssy, s 
schoolmistress, the local lobster man, a D: 
colonel, his wife and flapper daughter, the Batish 
Commercial Attaché, two ballet dancers, a Cabines 
Minister, the Turk’s stenographes, the gr] cashuer of 
the Hotel d’Angleterre, aad a young local married 
Royalty sans husband. Yet with this mixed grill 
the evening went with a rare verve and swing, to 
terminate, if I ievollect aright, with a swim at dawn 
in the Oresund in which all the party joined and 
in the costume of the country, save Mir. Turk, 
For they do those things in Scandinavia, as in 
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the Crimea, without thinking twice about them. 

Bacx.in Englard, Lord N. sent for me: 

Whether Lady N..ever thrilled much over the 
telephone when her Lord would announce that he 
was bringing one of his young men along to lunch, 
is oper to question, Usually, how 2ver, there would 
be some buffer present to neutralize too much 
“shop ”—as for instance, Mr. Hughes of Australia 
inka, ‘on this occasion, very deaf and very loud- 
voiced, did not cease harcnguing the table from the 
hors d’cuvres to the coffee on Labour troubles 
down under, a charming domestic touch being added 
by young Mrs. Hughes having to withdraw to attend 
to her infant’s lunch meanwhile. 

Over a cigar in his library Lord N. began by in- 
quiring what office bonus had been forthcoming for 
the discovery of Pussyfoot, I answered ten pounds. 

“Well, here’s forty more” (promptly scribbling 
that amount on the back of an envelope). His 
generosity was quite out of the ordinary always. 
During the war he sent out cheque after cheque to 
his“ young men ” overseas and on his last passage 
through New York I learnt that he had no less than 
eighteen “pensionsrs”” in America alone. 

“Now we'll get down to business,” he went on. 
“1 want yeu to go to the United States and give, 
in a series of articles, thu germ and growth of the 
Prohibition movement. Go right down to bedrock. 
We've had enough fooling. How soon ean you 
get away?” 

Tt was rather an awkward moment. ‘That very 
morning I had been offered the editorship of a 
leading Sunday paper, and was toying with the 
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idea of accepting . . . but now . . . this chance of 
seeing America . . . and not a second’s hes:tation 
possikleeither!.. . 

Well, the Wanderlust won and within a couple of 
days I had saived. 

I regret to say that the voyag> acvoss, and sub- 
sequent pussyfootin through America, were dis- 
tinetly “wet? No sooner did people, in ship or 
train, city or small-town, learn the object of my 
mission than it would be s signal for liquid refresh- 
ment ; in New York, in fact, all with whom I came 
in contact seemed to take a positive pride and 
delight in showing how Prohibition did not work, 
making it important for an investigator not to get 
a wrong perspective for the country as a whole 
Soon, too, the entirely obscure journalist of Europe 
became inflated, after the manner of the country, 
into quite a visiting personage, being called upon 
to make virgin public addresses at clubs and 
banquets, usually on Pussyfoot, though I also spoke 
on the Prince of Wales, who had come tc town for a 
second, and—heaven knows why—on women spies 
inthe war, It just amounted to this: if youhad a 
yarn to spin, plus certain credentials, you were good 
for a talk at any time with American citizens, ro 
matterif ambassadors or cabinut minie*ers weic also 
on the list of speakers, And, of course, impressions 
had to be forthcoming in print of American girls, of 
the billion dollar skyline and of President Wilson. 

Poor Wilson !_ He was then laid out by paralysis, 
friendless and alone, repdiated and deserted, and 
well do I remember pacing up and down catside the 
White House one bleak December day wondering 
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was it possible that within a stone’s throw lay the 
Cesar‘of London end Rome and Pans of less than a 
year before! He who had scaled the dizziest 
heights in history might have been dead, worse, 
should have been, for he was in the way. 

Qf the American gitl it was -nore difficult to 
write, so loftily hors concours have the males of the 
species elevated her. Though, verily, a stunning 
creature she is. ‘The facial revue-of-all-nations 
variation, Russian, Irish. Italian, Jewish, German, 
Scandinavian, yet all bearing an unmistakable 
common imprint, the sense of line and gaiety of 
colour displayed, the clean-limbed freshness and 
hygiene suggested, the Eastern undulation pro- 
duced by corsetless waists and low-heeled shoes, 
the knack of doing the most with hair and figure, 
eyes and ankles, the easy carriage, the self-reliance 
and zest for life conveyed, the type, all its own, the 
looks, all their own ..... yes, something new and 
definite in women and fair, so fair to look upon. 

Perhaps, though, one admired them most at a 
distance. At closer quarters certain blemishes 
tended to develop. Hyes seemed unnecessarily hard 
and voices none too soothing. ‘There was an ab- 
sance:too, of illusion, of subtlety .. . eve 
a'tue suop window .... and the negatioa of all 
epose,a permanent restlersness of mind and body, a 
ceaseless hunt after “ emotions ” that jarred as did 
 taken-for-granted condescension towards men, an 
imperious command to be entertained. Nor did 

gain in “sex-appeal” —vile term—these girls of 
the future, by a tendency to parade their sophistica- 
tion in the matter, by a freely immodest disseotion 
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of “ complexes ” and “ inhibitions ” (by talleing, as 
it were, the whole hog). American virginity, ‘ndeed, 
all too often appeared as a strangely unhealthy, 
hothouse affair, in which minds had ventured every- 
where if bodies had not followed. Yet if looks and 
dollars and pedestals seened to brig with them a 
disconcerting measuie of emptiness, restlessness and 
sexlessness, us a visitor I kept quiet about it 
More than that, throughout my stay (except once, 
in Washington, when, mistaking a girl’s scrutiny I 
spoke to her and had to run for my life), I scrupu- 
lously observed the several curious laws and codes 
and barriers evolved for the protection of these 
emancipated women, and behind which they sought 
shelter, as had they been residents of a famed 
Tonian isle. ‘Thus there was even a ban on “glad 
eyes” with vice squads, trained in the detection of 
same, circulating to enforce the law, one effect of 
which, I thought, was to make most of the men on 
Fifth Avenue look dead straight ahead of them 
while the protected ones sought in vain to capture 
‘a masculine glance, if not of quickenirig interest, 
at least of common or garden admiration. 

But_we wander, and perilovsly. 

Before setting out across the American Cortinert, 
T had the experience of meetiag in N2w avin one 
of the least attractive people it has beem my lot 
to encounter anywhere. This was William E. 
Anderson, head of the New York State branch of 
the Anti-Saloon League and “Emperor of Pro- 
hibition.” Young and » giant in stature, with 
sloping shoulders, small head, pink chceks, little 
brown eyes and a loose flabby mouth, Anderson 
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received me on tae tenth floor of his skyscraper 
seated beside a ccuspicuous glass tank of filtered 
water, In his every word and movement one 
sensed the professional reformer who gets to the 
front rank to-day, insufliviently educated, self-con- 
fidert and lovd-spoken, drawing ¢. princely salary 
im return for broadcasting peopaganda of iynor- 
ance and hysteria, As for sustainiag an intelli- 
gent conversation with this man it was out of the 
question : he merely bellowed sweeping generalities 
and reeled off treated ” figures the while he emitted 
clouds of cigar smoke and donned the smile of an 
amused benevolence towards his poor, misguided 
questioner. As an instance, I happened. to remark 
that surely it was inconceivable, as I had heard, 
that his organization was spreading the information 
that Christ had drunk grapejuice at Cana. 

Say, sonny,” was Anderson’s reply, “ you're not 
really svorrying about what Jesus ” (bows his head) 
consumed at Cana! What you're worrying about 
is your cocktail, eh? Ha ha ha!” 

What to do with such people? Pass on, I 
suppose, and pray hard for the return of some really 
nice and intelligent, reformer like Nero. . . . 

Theve heard of Andetson once since, and though 
iv iv mut ops of my diverse failings to rejoice in 
other people’s misfortunes, I confess that when I 
read this man had been arrested for irregularities in 
his accounts and sentenced to a term in Sing Sing, I 
called for another bock at the Dome. 

In prison Anderson wsote a book called “ Put 
By Bars behind Bars.” He was much féted by his 
fellow Drys on his exit, and has beon no doubt 
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thoroughly re-instated by them tu-day. Personally, 
I wish I had never met the man s‘xce the impression 
he made upon me must always, I fear, colour my 
writings on this subject. Since, after all, cne can 
scarcely generace much respect or sympathy for a 
movement the rimificatious of which necessitated 
the employment at ine very top of such an one as 
W. B, anderson. 

‘The real work of the tour was done in the “ one- 
horse” town of Westerville, Ohio, centre of the 
World Prohibition Movement. Here, during a 
freezing Christmas week, I sought to get right down 
to the origin uf Prohibition and to follow up its 
growth by studying endless books of reference and 
files, brochures and charts, and coloured prints of 
human insides ; a musty business though far from 
dull since every little while a fresh starshell of 
enlightenment would burst o’er the American scene. 
‘The World Leader, Ernest Cherrington, I found 
much the same rough and blustering type as 
Anderson and my one local amusement used to 
consist in drawing him out. Once, losing his temper, 
he thundered: “By God, man, aren’t I red- 
blooded enough for you?” "To withdraw the oath, 
humbly and fearing quotetion, a moment later, 
on my+drawing his attention to it. Cu anvoner 
occasion I approached him with a placard ‘launch- 
ing @ great, new, nation-wide Lincoln Legion of 


ys. 
“Really, Mz. Cherrington, this is too much!” 
“What's that, sonny ‘” = 
“ Well is the following true: that on receiving a 
report that General Grant was drinking too much 
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whisky during the Civil War Lincoln said ‘I wish 
I knew what braid he took. I'd send it to my 
other ,generals.’” 

“Say, boy, but that’s all historical stuff!” 

“Precisely. So why make out Lincoln a dry ? 
Wotld vou have sent specific xoktail over to 
Pershing ha you heard he needed it ?” 

“Well, now, that’s funny !”” 

And so on. One could really take offence at 
nothing. It was all so childish. 

On New Year's Day, duly weighed down with 
material, I moved on my inky way to Chicago 
becoming more convinced as I progressed that the 
whole matter of stimulant was closely related to 
climate and nationality, and that America’s trouble 
was that she had all climates and all nationalities. 
As an illustration, I was once called upon to arrest 
two “Jocks” for drunkenness in Venice. I had 
come over from ‘Treviso on a day’s leave—it was 
in'the last weeks of the war—and found our High- 
land laddics stretched out beneath the Campanile 
and with the natives betraying a highly forward 
desire to know more about their kilts, 

“What have they been having?” I asked of the 
Italian military police 

~ gust w £aseo of Chianti, that is all. ‘That is 
what atnazes us!” 

Yet it needn’t have. For had I taken any two 
of those Italian soldiers standing round and given 
them a double Scotch apiece (pre-wur) they'd have 
probably been in just the same plight as those two 
excellent ‘Scotties beneath the Campanile. 

Evidence of this one found in the sober manner 
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in which the French of Quebec province stick to 
their wine though able to purckase spirits without 
difiioalty government stores, In Montreal, 
Stephen Leacock proved a refreshing commntator 
on the subject of my journeyings, as did also the 
venerable Colon sl Sam wito placed a parl-u car 
of the C.P.R. at my disposal for the five-day stretch 
to Vancouver, duly enlivened by the presence ou 
the train of an English pantomime company play- 
ing “Aladdin.” A fellov passenger, a monstrous 
clever fellow, further gingered up the tedium of 
three thousand miles of snow by holding periodical 
readings of that no doubt, in certain circles, highly 
useful and, any way, vastly entertaining volume, 
then greatly in vogue “ Married Love ” or, as ou: 
reader preferred to call it, “She Stopes to Conquer.” 
“Were I a millionaire,” proclaimed our mon- 
strous clever friend, “I should buy thousands and 
thousands of copies and drop them to-night through 
the letter-boxes of every house in Medicine Hat” 
(we were passing that town). “And: then in a 
year’s time return to a town that voted tha world 
was good.” At a later stage, in Vancouver, his 
enthusiasm was to be somewhat stemmed, Up- 
stairs, in the C-P.R, Hote’, we had assen bled a 
distinguished company, including tls socal 1aw, 
officers, and Montreal’s noble gift of “ Royai Scotch 
Cream’? was being finally drained, when the mon- 
strous clever one suddenly drew out his pet volume 
and began a reading. For some time all went well, 
iis sudden, a rather important local person- 
age banged down his glass, burst into a tirade of 
indignation, and stumped out of the room, 
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‘Next-morning, in the entrance hall, someone in 
front dropped a book. It was—well, you san tell. 
And its owner—well, you know who he was too! 

San Francisco I was unfortunate enough to 
strike in no mood for discussing Prokibition. The 
censas was on‘and with ic,what wa. called a “ Birth 
Drive” that ’Frisco might not—oh, shocking calam- 
ity—have to give place to Los Angeles by one or 
two pink infants in the nation-wide returns, By 
midnight these had to be in, and on arrival I 
gathered that Los Angeles was leading by a baby 
or two which accounted for the state of the good 
San Franciscans, feverishly snatching up news- 
papers containing, T suppose, the latest bulletins 
from the City’s maternity homes. Nor was it any 
laughing matter, this decline of "Frisco’s population, 
as I was very soon personally to discover. Desiring 
to visit the scene of the catastrophe of 1906, J 
asked ‘the trolley-car conductor kindly to put me 
down “ where the earthquake was.” 

“ THERE'AIN’T BEEN NO EARTHQUAKE HERE ! ” he 
thundered back. 

Confounded, I said but surely there had been 
an— 


'? BEEN NO EARTHQUAKE HERE!” he 
“ You MBAN THE FIRE 

You see, the earthquake has caused a decline 
in the city’s population, so never mention it if 
you should visit San Francisco. Always say fire. 


P.8.—By the way, San Francisco won that Birth 
Drive by a short baby. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE HYPOCRISY 


\AKE any social custom or institution, concen- 
trate upon it, turn it this way and that, 
turn it inside out and back again, ignore entirely 
the beneficial effects upon the community of the 
said custom or institution, as manifested in your 
analysis, and what is the residue ? 
Evil. 


Take any social habit or institution you like. 
Take fashion and finery (though religion might 
well afford a simpler demonstration). 

Supposing some powerful agency arose and 
assailed this main delight of Woman and, ignoring 
entirely its purely. natural source of origin, its 
efficacy in furthering the union sacrée of the species 
and the rare human happiness afforded by fine 
feathers; supposing some powerful agency set 
about proving with the aid of statistics. posters, 
generalizations and all the rest of the devices of 
modern propaganda, that finery was the live axle 
of immorality, that it was the greatest source of 
extravagance and waste in the world to-day and 
that more women had come to perdition in its 
pursuit than through any other cause ? 

One can almost see the great campaign in 


4“ 
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‘The leaflets givii g shoplifting figures ; the hoar’- 
ing evidence of svienticts pointing to a stricter 
morality among the imde of Asia than in South 

mn; nauseating platform details of con- 
vent "lies Tured into marriage & I» mode with 
jaded .caés . . . la mode, the magnet. 

‘And the fms that could be released! Depicting 
the steady decline of Billie from milliner’s assiétant 
to magnate’s mistress. All through love of finery. 
Or the young wife's neglect of home and children, 
her own semi-starvation diet, in order to buy a 
costume and outshine her neighbour. 

And the statistics, Were ever such propaganda 
figures known ¢ 

“Last year four hundsed and_cighty-seven 
nillion pounds sterling were spent in the United 
Kingdom on women’s clothes. It is estimated 
that the male population of the country did 
not spend more than thirty million sterling on 


“When is this appalling waste to stop ?” 
yiili-s work, too, ould Te dons $9 the poster 


“Why do girls take the first downward step 2” 

“To get clothes,” 

(Poster of poorly-clad girl looking into shop 

window full of nery.) sf 

Some of the principal campaigners against 
fashion would, of course, be fruips and these 
might be relied upon to pour out invective and 
figures inthe weekly eampaign sheet “ Britannia,” 
@ feature of which would be “Sirens of History,” 
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with special reference to their besetting: sin, a 
craving for finery. 

In the theatres and music halls, hetween the 
acts, the words of the Great would be threwn on 
the screen : 

“Have you st »pped to iuink what soiae of the 
grestést men in history have said about female 
vanity and its moral and economic effect upon the 
race? Rousseau, Darwin, Schopenhauer ?” 
(Follow quotations.) 

Modern methods. . . modern methods . 

Here comes a lecturer from Chicago. 

“The womes, of Chicago think of nothing else 
but clothes, jewellery and cosmetics. ‘They become 
mesmerised by staring in shop windows and talk 
of nothing else but finery, More serious than the 
waste entailed is the peril of the race becoming 
woolly-brain 

‘And there would come spellbinders galore. 

“T once knew a sweet woman, It was out 
Wyoming way. She had never done any harm to 
anyone, as sweet a woman as you could wish to 
know. Had she remained in her modest home- 
town all might have been well, this terrible thing 
might never have happened But, alas, tht wa3 
not to be, One day there came a god’..s woman 
from that godless city J New York and she said to 
the poor, sweet child : ‘ Gee, but you're somé babe. 
Quit that hen covering and hitch on to me!’” 


Four major factors or forces contributed to the 
saddling of Prohibition, by the above systom, upon 
the United States—the Hysteria of the citizenry, 
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the national maria for Efficiency, the pursuit of 
the Dollar, and Self-Righteousness, still riders all 
from coast to coast ecross that Continent’ tu-day. 

Yorseman Number One, Hysteria, was easily 
enough set in motion. There is something about 
the vury air of North America, to stert with, which 
over-energives with the inevitable reaction towards 
“nerves.” Then there is a wide-spread ignoxance, 
“hick”? and urban, to play upon if we bear in mind 
that the little knowledge imparted by the popular 
newspaper of to-dey is decidedly a dangerous thing. 
‘And I have already referred to the craving of 
American womanhood to be “emotionalized.” Any 
new movement, any new cult, ‘anything to get us 
out of ourselves” (for there is precious little inner 
life in America) “ goes,” driving calm from the land. 
‘Throw in the non-human pressure under which 
Americans live and remember the burnings of 
Salem and you have some, at least, of the main 
ingredients conducive to Hysteria, 

‘Why ever, many will say, indict Efficiency and 
dub that the Second Horseman? Well, succinctly, 
part of what happened across the Atlantic was this : 
the Anti-Saloon League went to all the employers 
of labour, big and sma!l but chiefly big, throughout 
the counts, and said to them : “If you help us to 
put Prohibition over we'll guarantee you from 
seven to ten per cent greater efficiency, from your 
workmen ; that much greater output for the same 
salaries that you are paying then to-day.” And 
your kings of industry snid “ bully,” some honestly 
believing Prohibition might do good, as viewed 
strictly in the material sense, the majority acting 
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more as 60 many slave-drivers of white people. 
If this Second Horseman be al‘owed to ccntinue 
his tad career unchecked, sowing ¢ de-h 
Robot-like uniformity east and west, who knows 
that we may not, in actuality, be veering imper- 
ceptibly back to 2 real Moxkeyville since apr have 
rarely been known {o drink, have they, even in 
moderation ? 

To get Horseman Number Three going hell- 
for-leather our Pussyfoot protagonists had an 
easy task, One might have lightly called this 
Rider “Greed” or “Avarice” yet neither would 
have been fair ; the American is neither greedy nor 
avaricious but apt to be frechanded within limits. 
On the other hand he has an almost childish itching 
to be rolling up dollar bills and putting them in his 
wallet and this the Prohibitionists played on. For 
example, they went to a candy store adjacent to a 
liquor dealer and said “help us to get rid of that 
liquor store next. door and your receipts will go up 
fifty per cent.” Dozens, hundreds, of trades and 
businesses stood to gain, some slightly, others more 
advantageously (think it over) by the exit of liquor 
and they all swarmed in, like vultures, to swat the 
Demon Rum out of competition and existence. 
‘And lo, bank rolls grew fatur and the-e was joy 
in Milktown. 

And so to Horseman Number Four which might 
also have been termed, but not so truly, Intoler- 


ance, 
Need much be said ? 
No stranger God in the history of the world 
tas ever arisen than the national Deity enthroned 
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in the United States to-day, His House consisting 
of a gymnasium, a kinema hall, babies’ recreation 
yoom, listening-in auditorium, music-hall rtage, 
sovial room, library, and ch—a church, a plain, 
austere affair, getting higher and higher up the floors 
of c exyscraper, almost the one x maining celestial 
touch about it, | Thither shalt thou elevate thyself 
to hear the word, as I did once, ‘o listen to a pastor 
jettison the League of Nations, in between a lecture 
on Samoa by a Colonel ond a very pretty duet by 
two sisters, What cannot-a Church, thus equipped, 
achieve ? What gospel can it not afford to “ put 
across,” provided the name of the Deity be repeated 
often enough in its connection ? 

“First get the Churches” had all along been the 
slogan of the Prohibitionists, and get them they 
did and with the result that ever after all was done 
in the name of the Lord, and righteousness became 
a “dry” monopoly ad majorem Stiggins gloriam, 

All in all, the most definite and abiding result of 
Prohibition has been the birth and inauguration of 
what may be termed the New Bar. 

‘Throughout the United States, in cities as in 
hamlets, the Drug Store is to-day the social centre 
ond meeting-place of the sexes, and I more than 
ted that {i dispenses a round half-dozen 
each one of which, if indulged to 
excess, may be calculated to work as pernicious 
an effect as liquor taken likewise. I refer to ice 
cream soda, demolishing the digestion. Patent 
foods and medicines te which Americans have 
become siaves. Candy, the dentist’s best friend, 
Drugs, the worst masquerading under harmless 
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camouflage appellations (a certair brand of aspirin 
taken withCoco-cola, and beloved by “dty”” women, 
can give a rare “kick”), Cigars, smoked at the 
rate of ten or twelve a dar, and cigarettes, puff-d 
and inhaled by the women, in proportion, Criminal 
literature of the “‘Two-Gui Dick” order. 


But I have drawn out this threadwor subjeot 
much longer than it merited. For is there really 
any danger of our Horsenen turning amphibious 
and swimming the Atlantic? Who will not agree, 
on perusing this : 

“The ladies abandon sobriety and are seep 

‘to roll about in intoxication. After dinner the 

representation of Solomon, his temple, and the 

coming of the Queen of Sheba was made or 
better, was meant to have been made. The lady 
that did play the Queen’s part did carry most 
precious gifts to both their Majesties [of Den- 
mark, who were visiting James 1) but forgetting 
the steps arising to the canopy did overset. her 
casket into his Danish Majesty's lap ond fell at 
his feet though I rather think that it was on his 
face. Much was the hurry and confusion— 
clothes and napkins were at hand to make all 
clean. His Majesty then got up and would 
dance with the Queen of Sheba but Le fell down 
and humbled before her and was carried to hie 
inner chamber and laid on a bed of state ”— 


who, on perusing the above, and comparing it 
with the extreme dignity of a modern Court, will 
deny that we are making progress of our cwn sweet 
selves ? 


CHAPTER V 
INCOMPATIRILITY OF EXPENSES 


TT is surprising, in view of the dissemination of 

instruction in other directions, that no one has 
yet formulated a sub-course in journalism entitled 
‘The Art of Expenses.” 

‘The synthetic young gentlemen io whom we are 
gradually handing down ourtypewriters, the Delanes 
and Ward Prices of to-morrow, are having every- 
thing else done for them in advance, are being 
crammed and taught how to succeed—like that—so 
why indeed not board over this further Fleet Street 
pitfall for them ? 

‘There would be heads and sub-heads : “ How to 
make a bit,” “ When to stand firm,” “ Camouflage 
terms for expenditure,” “ What not to charge,” eto. 
Never, for example, and no matter in what good 
journalistic cause they may have been purchased, 
shoul’ the young mar who really wishes to get on 
charge uy. ~rticles of feminine apparelon hisexpenses 
sheet, ‘stich as : 

Gown for Mdlle, Yvonne Charpentier, Brussels £10. 

Such an item, in all candour and innocence, 
once figured in an account of the writer's at 
the commencement of the war, only to bring down 
the Abe.donian ire of Andrew Caird, in charge of the 
Carmelite purse-strings— 

we 
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© But, Mr. Caird, there’s going to be a siege of 
Brussels and this girl is staying there so I thought it 
would be a great thing if she kept a diary which we 
could publish later. So I told her to go and g2% 


ee 

“Look you he-e, young mon ” (deletes tl item 
with thick blue pencil), “we don’t mind paying for 
your wine rouad Europe, but we're not going to pay 
for your wimmin !” 

So that on my return frcm “pussyfooting” in the 
United States, after an expensive trip, I was not 
wholly surprised to find myself in A. C.’s bad books 


again. 

‘The tour, running into four months and stretching 
to the Californian coast, had been a lively and costly 
affair with every editor along the way trying to 
prove the dewy “wetness” of his land, hospitality 
that had, within limits, to be returned. 

One colleague, I well recall, and fellow-traveller 
across the dizzy mountains of the West, was assailed 
by a most novel form of delusion as the result of his 
libations, proceeding, propped up in a cotner of our 
parlour car, to edit an imaginary newspaper with the 
darkie train attendants as his reporters, With the 
various local sheets spread out before him, ard scie- 
sors in hand, our editor, a fellow of inf'zite yeast, 
would “spot” a story, then press the bell, for a 
quaking coon to appear in the doorway, eyes rolling 
in pained expectation. 

“Go out, you eplendid fellow” (this wasn’texactly 
what was said but there are the same number 
of syllables), “and get me the low-dowr on this 
murder story. Look snappy |” 
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Beseechingly the darkie would look across at me, 
then, at a-nod, tiptoe gently froni the Presence. 
Meanwhile my job was the exceedingly difficu't one, 
cousidering we were travelling at sixty miles an hour 
and that each local newspaper that T ran out and 
orgs. viewed the world and its Lappenings in dif- 
ferent perspective, of seeing that “we were not 

beaten.” 
. . . What with the “ Rocky Gazette” and kin- 
dred happenings, it had heen a costly tour of inves- 
tigation ; none the less, in the certainty of having 
sent home some 30,000words, “bright and chee: 
was the keynote of my reporting back to head- 
quarters, 

Alas ! 

“ Mon,” quoth the self-same Caird, now a knight 
of finance, “ I’ve been coontin’ up the stuff we've 
published o” yours and I find we're payin’ ye at the 
tate of a poond a line. Shakespear-r-re neve-r-r got 
that!” 

Hardly a line of all that research into the origin 
and cause of Prohibition had appeared. 

Tn passing, one may look to the vessel in which I 
returned for the elucidation of perhaps the greatest 
mayste"y every recorded of the London theatre. 

‘Toward: the end of a voyage itis customary, as is 
well known, to organize « concert in behalf of the 
Seamen’s and Firemen’s Charities and to this pas- 
sengers invariably lend such talent, amateur or pro- 
fessional, as they may be lucky eneugh to possess. 
On the voyage in ques.ion the bright particular 
“star” of the ship was Laurette Taylor and natur- 
ally, in making up his list of artists, the Captain first 
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of all craved the assistance of Peg the well-beloved. 
Tuége of his surprise when she replied : 

"No, I'l not appear. Nor shall I allow anv 
of my Compeny to, We're resting after a hurd 
feason and T Aon't ose why actors and actremes 
should alwoys be made to work in th's way.” 
In,vain the Captain sought £0 point out that all 

the Greatest, from Caruso down, had lent their 
support to the charity in question. No ! Laurette 
remained adamant ; ultimately however, to relent 
this much : 


“Tl tell you what I'll do, At the next table 

to me in the dining'roomis a carpet dealer, 
That's his business—carpet dealing. Very well, 
‘My business is singing and acting. If you get 
him to sell a rug or a carpet for the benefit of the 
Seamen’s Charities, I’ll sing or act. That’s fair 
enough.” 

An ingenious proposal which, however, could only 
lead to further deadlock and with the result that the 
concert came and went, frost,” without Lavwette’s 
co-operation. 

‘Two days later, at Liverpool, and as she was leav- 
ing the ship, a fireman presead a scrap of pap" into 
Laurette’shand, Itmerely said : “ You will regret 
what you did,” or words to that effect. 

And regret it I am afraid she did, and very 
soon, for they were men of the Firemen’s Union, 
ten of them, who, a week or two later, ruined the 
opening night of “One iight In Rome” at the 
Garrick. 


While on the subject of this play, and for the 
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Denefit of such as are interested in thought trans- 
ference and telepathy, I may be permitted to relete a 
remarkable enough personal happening : 


‘On the night of the production (cf which I stood 
in entire ignorance, being then sta’ ioned in Paris) I 
vas sen. to Kheims to write about distress in the 
champagne elds an¢ all that night had a svecession 
of dreams representing minutely, even to the throw- 
ing of coins on to the stage, what actually was trans- 
piring at the Garrick. Knowing someone in the 
cast, I next morning sat down—still at Rheims— 
and wrote a humorous account of it all . . . to find, 
to my dumbfounded amazement, on my return to 
Paris in the evening, that what I had dreamt had 
happened, Proof of this story lies in the time of 
posting, from Rheims, of my letter, which I believe 
‘Miss Taylor keeps as a curiosity—though it was not 
to her that I sent it. 

But we digress. . . 

‘With the Shakespearian lineage figure rippling 
down cloisters, one more White-headed Boy’s hair 
had begun to show, at the temples, just a tinge of a 
return to its normal hue. ‘The process was to be 
short but gay. 

In May, 1920, under the headline “Saint Joan” 
there appeared a charming little piece from my pen 
in which I yearned to be with the pilgrims, at Dom- 
rémy, Rheims, and Rome : 

“How I should love to be to-night at Raudri- 
court... .” 

“Go,” telegraphed Northcliffe, and without the 
slightest regard for the Baudricourt train service. 

Still, I managed to pick them up, the pilgrims, at 
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Orléans, and in time, thank my stars, to witness a 
scene such as is not reproduced in every era, 

Pieture the Square at Orléans, ct midnight. In 
the centre, Joan, on a prareing steed, saluting wit 
sword outstretched, and all around horizon-blue 
poilus formed up in a quadrant, fro=t ran’. at the 
presént, rear rank holding torches. The Marseil- 
Jaise crashes (riumphant and out into the centre of 
the square steps a stocky veteran—Foch. And for 
five whole minutes, whilc that great air thrills, he 
stands there, below the Maid, returning her salute 

. he who had come from commanding eight mil- 
lions culled froia the ends of the earth, with their gas 
and their tanks and their aircraft, she who had never 
commanded more than a few thousand pikemen . . . 

In that midnight salute across the centuries, given 
80 fervently, so genuinely, there seemed to be stored 
away the true genius of France . . . no other coun- 
try, one felt somehow, could have achieved it. 

‘A second salute, also rich in religious and his- 
torical connection, remains engraved, if the thrill of 
its remembrance be not quite that of Orléans: the 
presenting of arms to the newly-elected present Pon- 
tiff by a battalion of Bersaglieri, drawn up across 
the Piazza San Pietro, first tribute paid by tke 
Royal Government to the Papacy in seventy years. 

To return to Joan, the lingering memory of that 
soene at Orléans rather spoilt the grandiosities of 
Rome some days later. Apart from the transforma- 
tion of the balica into a bear-garden and picnic 
field with every altar a mixiature cloakroom and tlie 
litter of Hampstead Heath on Bank Hobday lying 
round, and an all-pervading odour such as one hopes 
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is not inseparably associated with sanctity else- 
where, and’ boorish rudeness from functionaries, 
quite unsuited to this great House of God, shere 
svemed, and seems, some’ hingsingularly unnecessary 
about Joan having had, officially aud miraculously, 
to resi ve to health two nineteenth-century, hed- 
ridden nune of Arras who had prayed for her inter- 
cession (they need not have been nuns, of course) 
before she could be made a Saint. Yet such a 
physical affair of miniscu‘e importance was embla- 
zoned on huge tapestries on either side of the High 
Altar as the crowning and governing factor of that 
day, A more enlightened choice of miracles, one 
feit, might have been made in the case of the Maid, 
who performed so many miracles if such exist at 
all... as, for example, an awed conversion I 
once beheld at Rouen— 


Scene: The Vieux Marché. 

Time: A.v. 1916. 

Dramatis Persone: Bill and °Erb, slightly 
wounded from the Somme. 

Bill after passer-by has haltingly translated plaque 
commemorating spot where Joan was burned): 
Lumme, ‘Erb, to fink us blokes did that! 

Erb: Times chainge, Bill, that’s wot I sez! 


One of the most tantalizing of things must be to 
miss, to be unable to capture, a deep or rich emotion 
others beside you are able to indulge— 

In the case of Joan’s canonization I brought with 
nie, for her impressions, a young English girl about 
to enter « convent for life at Grenoble. I had met 
her at the house of a mutual friend and, both of us 
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being fervent admirers of Joan—though for differing 
reasons—arranged to take her to a tribune for the 
pageant of red and golden glory. When we met at 
five a.m., she gowned in hlack with high neck ana 
wearing a manti Ja of similar hue, I in full evening 
dress, we were both highly exhilacated, aly’ for dif- 
fering reasons. Whereas I had been dancing all 
night in a Russian cabaret off the Corso—what war 
‘the use in going to bed and, horrors, getting up and 
putting on evening clothes at four in the morning— 
as we jolted over the cobbles to St. Peter’s, my 
companion, flushed and excited, related this : 

“The Holy Father received me in private audi- 
ence yesterday evening! You know, they were 
trying to stop me entering the convent because I 
have consumption. Well, the Holy Father tried to 
persuade me too, but I knelt at his feet and cried 
and prayed him to let me go. 

“* But God gives us all certain strength, and cer- 
tain weaknesses, my child,’ he said, ‘and it was 
never intended that you should enter a convent 
with your poor lungs.” 

“**T shall die sooner, much sooner, if I am not 
allowed to take the veil,’ I implored. 

“ For halfan hour the Hely Father tried to zeasca 
with me, but no! it wasnouse, Inthe end he said, 
‘So be it,” and gave me his blessing. And'you see 
me this morning, going to Jeanne’s canonization the 
happiest . . . such happiness as mine is inconceiv- 
able!” 

Which was amply borne out by the glow in hér 
big dark eyes ; a tall, thin, pale girl, she was, and 
not unattractive. 
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In St: Peter's, during the five hours’ ceremony, 
she fainted twice but would not leave. With smell- 
ing salts and brandy, borfowed from the diploriatic 
tibune next door in which was a friend of war days, 
we brought her round each time, Though it wasn’t 
80 mui the fetid, suffocating atmosphere, gener- 
ated by th» presence of fifty thousand French 
pilgrims, which prostrated her, as the play of 
herownemotions. Throughout the proceedings she 
scarcely stopped weeping, positively moaning in 
ecstasy when the Pontiff, her benefactor, passed in 
the vicinity, borne aloft in his sedia and with the 
glorious strains of the Silver Trunpet March re- 
sounding, I would steal a glance at my companion 
on these occasions. There she was, with head 
bowed low, quivering and gasping into her handker- 
chief while I stood to attention, the wrong way to 
receive the Pope's blessing but, then, it was neces- 
aary for me to absorb everything that happened for 
the pen picture that was to follow. 

It was confusing to a degree, this terrific emotion 
of the future nun, though perhaps slightly less so 
later when she handed me a virginal rhapsody of the 
‘Maid, a most humar document (I wish I had it now) 
of which, however, the pundits in London would 
have naught. It. was even discreetly conveyed 
that I was suspected of doing Catholic propa- 
ganda and with the result that my return to head- 
quarters was again a hushed, not to say a silent 
one. 

The end was now nigh. 

‘The saine summer came a thoroughly costly and 
foolish journey out to Turkey in connection with the 
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Kemalist rising. Little news of any consequence 
was to be had in Constantinople, where the cost of 
living was simply fearsome; six or seven pounds 
sterling a day brrely sufficing, and after a while I 
suggested retur.ing home. Vain effort to save 
money for the paper! A further spell of inaction 
following, until one day, tired of all the spending- 
for-nothing, I decided to betake myself to the lovely 
isle of Prinkipo, ten miles away in the Marmora. 

‘The very name, redolent of nymphs and dewy 
lawns like Hitchykoo, drew me on, as it nearly drew 
Mr. Lloyd George on about the same time. And a 
very charming place, too, he would have found it 
for a conference with Lenin, for when I landed I 
found Prinkipo peopled by some twelve hundred of, 
on an average, the most attractive Russian women 
one could well encounter in the mass, refugees from 
the Wrangel débacle and mostly of the cream of the 
South, and no men at all, or scarcely one, an em- 
argo on them, like in the long ago on another island 
down the coast, though not, of course, for quite the 
same reason. On this isle, the Mytilene of to-day, 
I recollect once landing for lunch, and, out of the 
purest curiosity, to see where Sappho had lived and 
sung and burned ; only for utter disillusionment as 
I steered ahead through olive field after olive field, 
past really quite the plainest, nay, most repellent, 
collection of femininity contemporary Europe can 
well be breeding—fat, greasy creatures, evil of eye 
and hue, munching cheese and bursting through 
rags of garments. ... Notting Dale a-hopping. 
Still... who knew? .. . at the very next tum- 
ing might not I come across a ravishing trio, 
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Daphne and Chloe and Phryné, diaphanous and 
lightly striking the lyre, arms entwined and tresses 
floating in te breeze ? Surely, surely there must 
have n something “to” the‘ story; though 
how :widh greater finality of treasment, removing 
doubt, would have been introduced by the madern 
headline wnter, over our Attic versifiers, had chance 
selected the former as handler of the facts : 


ATHENS SHEIKS GIVEN GO-BY. 
“FISHES MORE SEXED” SAYS SAPH, 
NEW SETTLEMENT STAR, SPURNING 
MASCULINES IN EXCLUSIVE TALK. 


.. + But, to proceed, no Phrynés or Chloes did 
turn up, so that at last, over oily olives, I was driven 
to cross-questioning a frowsy, Levantine waiter in 
the matter. 

“Where,” I inquired, “are all your beautiful 
women?” 

“Comment, M’soo? Femmes . . , jolies ? . 

‘The frowsy one looked puzz 

“Bde Foe abd. wan teas tap ehiin” T 
insisted. 


The frowsy one still stood puzzled, “I go 
demander patron,” he said, and toddled off, pres- 
ently to return with this thoroughly unsatisfactory 
information : 

“T ask patron about jolies femmes and he say 
with much thinking he sorry there were two on 
island but they gone N20 York.” 

. But to re-strike Prinkipo, mine had been 
special permit from “ Intelligence” and on ar- 
riving it yas necessary to report to Sergeant Jones, 
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AS.C., in complete control of the settlemert and 
a potential Pasha without precedent éo lovingly 
did the‘outcasts “make up” to liim and within 
my very vision. For did sot the Sergeant distri- 
bute splendid Br tish Arimy rations daily, whereas 
from two neighbouring isles, controlled by {talian 
and French gendarmerie, had not dreadful tales been 
semaphored by sisters in distress, of nothing to eat 
but macaroni and omelette respectively ? 

Prinkipo! Prinkipo! Despite your typhus and 
your insects, what haleyon days were those of 
Crimean sun-bathing on little beaches dotted round 
the island, of noonlight donkey excursions up 
through the pine woods, of wild, Russian musical 
nights ? 

‘And Sergeant Jones, A.8.C., from his café chair, 
flicking his cane at this and that beautiful lady with 
casual: “she'd marry meall right, she would, only 
T got me ole woman back in Chatham, see ?” 

T even was rash enough to write an article about 
the place. 

Next morning the Northcliffeian bulletin read 
thus: 

‘Why is Tuohy jing my money on Russian 
woe ita ian be aughtotecaBeband 
writing about Drink, a subject of which he should 
not, however, be allowed to get too full ? 


And it was homeward bound for a final bout with 
the finanve section over the price of cabs or pilaffe or 
something in Constantinople, and farewell for many 
years to Fleet Street. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE PRIMROSE ... SIDEWALK 


‘Tis as inevitable for the possessors of certain 

temperaments to fall in love at one time or 
another with Paris, or rather with the ‘ Quarter’ 
there, as itis for them to fall in love with a woman ; 
more S0, one would imagine, nowadays, judging by 
what one hears and sees. 

To draw out of the mad rush and take a café chair 
in Montparnasse becomes an obsession preceded by 
certain well-defined premonitory symptoms, such a8 
revolt at a fortunate lot and shaving every second 
morning; nor do victims pause to consider such 
‘rifles as the likely effect of their dalliance upon 
character, health, talents or subsequent careers. 
The ‘ Quarter’ claims them—to the ‘ Quarter ’ they 
shall go, as to a ravishing mistress. 

In such a state of mind it was, at all events, that 
I made my surrender in the second winter after the 
war when the Left Bank had not yet become the 
noisy annexe to Greenwich Village and show place 
for tourists, replete with American bars and fancy- 
priced restaurants, that it is to-day. ' Neither the 
Déme nor the Rotonde had then been horribly 
rebuilt and one could sit in comparative peace at 
either, nor had the “night joints” that have since 
sprung up like mushrooms been even dreamt of, 

oo 
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while prices were relatively low and accommodation 
possible ‘of obtaining. 

Duty in thrall, I rented a“ third fioorback,” took 
out a pipe, and went in for the serious business of 
free-lancing or“ \ riting for the magazines.” After 
all, what was the use in this other busiaess— all tnis 
tearing round Europe and America, tiis chasing 
from ¢ity to city after news and never a night spent 
out of an hotel cell and ever “ on the job”? What 
bliss this being able to let the news happen after the 
lonely wanderings of a special correspondent, the 
nervous tension attendant upon constant travel and 
the meeting of new people, the incessant strain lest 
one should “ miss something,” 

Gargon! Un book f 

Intoxicating first days of saunterings in the 
Luxembourg Gardens and merry reunions over the 
gpéritif, of a little work just when one felt that way 
inclined, of dinner tétes-4-téte and mad studio par- 
ties and occasional sallies forth into hostile territory 
up the hill to Montmartre. And fun everywhere 
. «even in cemeteries , . . for what was’ more 
ludicrous than the tomb of Monsieur and Madame 
Duval, hard by Baudelaire’s at Montparnasse, the 
departed pair carved life-size reclining in bed, Mfon- 
sieur filling in his diary and Madame apparently 
asking him for heaven's sske to put the light out ? 

‘The mood for the ‘ Quarter ’ may only come once 
in a lifetime in full, enfolding measure ; when, to 
ignore ar combat it, is to miss the perfect pa:1se—or 
was, 

From a world in which everything mattered, even 
how you tied your tie, you slipped into one where 

2 
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nothing did; where hours became days and dys 
weeks, “without, your caring a fig for the driving 
calendar which' used to’ remind, ordain. Did you 
wish to live by night, for a few di vg, it was open to 
you to do so, width and breadth 3 existence ensu- 
ing; aud noue to stare, titer, or whisper your un- 
doubted asylum past, should you order breakfast at 
8p.m. You could go abroad, either spick and span 
or in negligé; the matter didn’t arise. In fact, 
very few matters arose which would be the main 
delight of it. You could be sombre or elated, serious 
or Falstaffian, and always find others, in some cor- 
ner, of your temporary mood. A Vita Nuova in 
which nobody, and nothing, jarred. Since, did you 
not happen to like somebody or something, you just 
moved on to another table at the meagre cost of 
another bock. Enchanting hiatus after the ready- 
made raiment one had borne so long! Your life 
was your very own, however relatives might shake 
their heads and foretell for you a canine progress. 
“Dreadful,” “horrible” people; “frauds,” 
“poscurs,” “wasters” and “sluts.” So,in Christian 
characterization, would well-wishers pin down one’s 
“ Quarter’ friends ; knowing little about them save 
whuv they had gleaned from chit-chat in the daily 
Press. ‘The heights to which these people could 
climb when others were in the depths ; their under- 
standing and vivid intelligence ; the absence of all 
sham and pretence about them, making life simple 
and direct; these and kindred things would be 
swept aside or never even thought of. Enough that: 
these areadful people “sat in cafés all day long, 
didn’t wash, had no morals and wrote home for 
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money.” Nine-tenths of mankind thinks about the 
remainder just what it intends to think. 

Yet: all this fur niente, and so sweet, scarcely 
advanced the f; sblem of existence ; that was the 
dickens about it, Knock, knock, knock on th: door 
echoed the unsettling reminder—for one soon dis 
covered that going on one’s ovvn,” journalistically, 
called for exceptional qualities both of industry and 
perseverance wedded to a formidable business sense. 
One might be able to write and yet fail miserably in 
the marketing of one’s wares ; “a notable handicap 
being the quick demise of subjects posted across the 
Atlantic for publication “over there.” An article 
became as a consignment of fish to be packed and 
forwarded with all speedmarked “ perishablegoods,” 
only, more often than not, to perish on the journey, 
Nor could I ever gaze again upon the returned 
article; which was where I was wrong, yet the 
thing seemed so tainted, rejected, unclean. 

Tn sum, for those who elect to break adrift, life is 
freely apt to unfurl itself in a series of shocks and so 
it came to pass that within a very short time of 
clasping the ‘Quarter’ in passionate embrace I 
found myself, one crisp Spring morn, caught un and 
being borne along by a phalanx of one hundred per 
cent, go-getting New Yorkers, the transition com- 
plete and shattering. 

For eighty dollars a week I was to describe, in 
Ameriaa’s leading journal of opinion, the daily pass- 
ing show from an European’s standpoint ; libera~ 
tion of Irish innocence, as it were, that humour 
might prevail. Which it sometimes did. Report- 
ing a baseball game, in lay English, can, of itself, be 
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odd, bat when one innocently wrote of Babe Rutir, 
Sultan of Swat, as haq he been some ordinary 
breathing mortal . .-. well, the? meant “loud 
laughter” over the patent brea :fast foods next 
mon.ing! The Dempsey-Carpentier fight afforded 
@ second case in point. Forty working membeis of 
the staff, including s-me twenty descriptive writers, 
crossed the Hudson by special tug for that affair, my 
particular destination being the “ bleachers” or 
cheap, far-away seats, where I was to portray an 
American sporting crowd in action, and very sport- 
ingly it bore itself, I remember, notably when most 
of the ninety thousand present rose and frantically 
cheered Georges as the Frenchman got Jack groggy 
in the second round, only to miss a short right upper- 
cut to the jaw which, had it landed, might have 
changed the history of boxing. 

Reporting in New York is easier than elsewhere, 
Hours are shorter ; if you do one “story” a day 
that is all that is usually required of you ; one is left 
freely to oneself as regards individuality of treat- 
ment; a great deal more use is made of the tele- 
phone obviating hours of often useless running 
touc’; while, to cap things, the reporter himself 
enjoys a far higher status with the public, his life 
being correspondingly simplified. Indeed, in the 
craze for publicity that rules from coast to coast— 
any sort of publicity, good or bad, but publicity !— 
the public emerges as an ally of, and co-worker with, 
the reporter who finds “copy” literally hurled at his 
head, in aiost instances, compared with the below- 
stairs condescension of Belgravia and the door- 
slamming of the Avenue du Bois, Communications, 
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furthermore, arc a positive joy across the Atlantic, 
Most European reporters have, I suppose, in their 
time worried more about “ getting she stuff through 
to the office ” tha 1 about th. actual collection of the 
narrative. Thins, then, that no matter where you 
may be in America (provided you kee a civil tongue 
in your head) press messages get prior.ty of treat- 
ment and that you may send “in fall” even to 
commas and colons, not the slightest skeletonization 
being necessary, so absurdly cheap are telegraphic 
rates ! 

Writing, on the American Press, is vivid but slap- 
dash“ fine writing” not being encouraged one little 
bit. Speed kills everything—only for groups of men 
to be standing round, sometimes for hours, at the 
end of the day doing nothing. Reporters write 
their “ stories ” in a general editorial room, a vast 
smoke-laden affair in which the din of telephonesand 
typewriters never ceases although a few specialists, 
society columnists, and the like, retire into silent 
cubicles with silent machines. “Tersoness and 
accuracy ”’is the slogan of the New York Pras, and 
if the second exhortation may amuse many in 
Burope, I have often thought that much of the bad 
reputation U.S. newspapers have acquired has been 
more dué to their wildly exaggerated and screaming 
headlines than to the printed matter which follows 
beneath. It is quite erroneous to imagine that 
there is no law of libel, affecting newspapers, in the 
United States while reporters are rigidly held to 
facts by the existence, in most offices, of a “ Fair 
Play ” Department: fair play for the public. ‘The 
men who write for the New York newspapers are, 
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asa body, of exceptional “social gyading” ; in fast 
most important offices heve on their pay rolls young 
men of millionaire upbringing or even posscssing 
traceable grandparents and who save sought em- 
ployment as reporters in order to .earn the ropes— 

of fe. Salaries are about the same as in En; 
if we take iuto consideration the high cost of living 
in America; that is to say, they may range’ from 
£12 a week in the case of a“ cub” reporter to the 
£10,000 a year, and a percentage of the profits, of a 
Managing Editor. But there is this fundamental 
difference to Fleet Street ; American journalists do 
nof envisage the “sack ” as the end of all things ; 
they are always playing musical chairs from one 
office to another or striking out in some totally dif- 
ferentline, Whereas, in England playing for safety 
is the rule with dread, latent fear of an old age of 
penniless down at-heel slavery, the American jour- 
nalist has endless opportunites andseizes them. Of 
my three closest colleagues in New York, one, on 
having a difference with his Editor, became alter ego 
to Will Hayes, “ Tsar of the Films,” while a second 
thought of showing famous golfers on the screen in 
slow motion actior and made a fortune. Mention 
of this personal side reminds me, too, that I can 
scarcely ever hope for a nicer milieu than the office 
in which I worked in Nev: York, from its great and 
lovable Editor, the late Frank Cobb, down to a 
bediamonded office boy—I think named Jo—who 
used to help most of us out in regard to the more 
pressing of. our social engagements, such as a meal 
at Child's, and who was generally believed to be in 
the direct running for the managership of the paper. 
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Not that I vould paint New York newspaper 
conditions as all couleur-de-rose. Only recently I 
was told that forty applicitions ar» made daily for 
jobs on the “ Nev York Tires ” alone ; a situation 
arising from the curious activities of the late Mr. 
‘Munsey who bought up newspapers orly to supp-ess 
them out of existence next day, his idea being to 
make fortunes froma the few and to Hades with the 
many . . . and, all too often, unfortunately, with 
their entire staffs as well. New York has now only 
seven or eight morning and evening newspapers 
remaining ; nor are circulations what one would 
imagine for a ceven million city. If we except a 
successful picture paper, I doubt if any publication 
exceeds the half million mark. On the other hand, 
revenues derived from advertising are simply gigan- 
tic, while there is the additional money-making fac- 
tor of the syndicate by which articles and news are 
sold to other papers across the continent. ‘Thus, 
Clemenceau’s swan song in America, which I de- 
seribe elsewhere, paid for itself, while our subsequent 
exporting from France of Coué earned the paper, I 
believe, four thousand dollars. It isthis syndicat- 
ing, incidentally, which enables such big sums to be 
set aside for foreign correspondence, undouLsedly, 
in American newspapers, the most extensive and 
informative to be found anywhere. American car- 
toonists and editorial writers are others who excel, 
the former absolutely, the latter relatively. 

Each week T had to contribute a long topical 
article, sometimes a whole page, to the Sunday 
Paper—that monster which, with its eighty odd 
pages, is rapidly devouring all the wood pulp in the 
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United States and beginning to ma’> serious inroads 
on Canada’s supply. One of these articles, dealing 
with the Irish situation, had an uvpleasant enough 
sequel (we were within ¢ few week of the Treaty at 
the time and fecling ran fover-high). In it, I advo- 
cated “as a kickmg-off point in case treland wiched 
later to go further” the acceptance of Dominion 
Home Rule ; only to bring down upou my nead the 
united wrath of New York’s whole half-million Irish. 

“Only a traitor,” wrote their highest ecclesiastic, 
could write such things,” while others, in fascist 
style, threatened personal violence, so much so that 
T nearly had to leave the Greenwick Village apart- 
meat house, owned by a Tammany man, in which I 
had taken rooms. 

Greenwich Village! As I conjure it back again 
to-day, surely the strangest “ village ” in all history, 
with elevated trains roaring above it and subways 
rumbling beneath it and tram-cars clanking and 
motors honking in ceaseless procession. And the 
village green! Pitiable patch of veldt overrun by 
soreecbiag Neapolitan children, A queer place, 
New York’s defunct ‘ Quarter,’ stamped upon in the 
name of morals and efficiency and now as ludicrous 
a3 an old trollop relaurched in business, with its 
surviving Chelsea appellations and layers of ‘“‘atmo- 
sphere plastered on by business bohemians, its 
horn-rimmed Mimis in sex-rebellion over cigarettes 
and candy and serious young men Baudelairing on 
ice cream soda, its book stores featuring the latest 
social clairyoyance from Moscow and Munich and 
Chicago, and cabarets waxing Cossack on pie and 
jovial inns replete with flowing bowls of iced water 
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labryinth 0” childish fake and show place for 
dollars whose evsry true sppurtenance had van- 
ished, freedom aid spirit, quaintness and quiet, 
laughter and lais ser-vivre. 

Still, the “Vilage” was almost the only con- 
venient place in which one could live on eighty 
dollars a week. My weekly budget cories back as 
something like this: 


Two rooms and bath . + 25 dollars 
Laundry . he . « © w 
Plymouth Gin (1 bottle) . 10 ,, 
One gilded night a) 
Food, cigars, transport, ete. . 20 4, 


Total . + 80 dollars. 


By the gin there hangs a tale— 

For eight months it used to be supplied to me 
regularly by appointment each Friday night by 
Patrolman O’Blank who obtained it, in turn, froma 
depot where was stored all the liquor confiscated 
from mansions in the vicinity of Central Pork, i.e. 
it was the real thing. But alas, ultimately, through 
seeking to slake another's thirst, I was to lose my 
precious ration! At the beginning of our acysain- 
tance Pitrolman O’Blank had laid it down quite 
firmly that under no circumstances was I to intro 
duce anybody else to him, ever. One night, un- 
happily, I did—a poor, parched young Englishman 
fresh off the bost and knowing no one in the City, 
the worst kind of ease, in 1act; and the effect of our 
joint arrival at the rendezvous spot was su!phurous 
in the extreme ; 
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“Didn't I tell you not to bring s nyone else aloag 
here ?” bellowed O’Blank. ‘Wall, get to hell out 
of here, then, you and your doggo ie limey !° ‘Think 
Ineed yer custom? Thy, I got m automobile and 
can’t be seen in it!” 

Reverting to my budget, the expenditure of only 
twenty dollars a week on food and general livingmgy 
surprise. Well, let me confess it, that was where 
American hospitality came in; about which I can 
add nothing that has not been said a thousand times 
before, save perhaps that I do not recollect spend- 
ing more than two or three week-ends in New York 
throughout my sojourn there as en impoverished 


reporter. 
‘As for the gilded life on Broadway, frankly it 
wasn’t very much missed. Once a week a dinner 
téte-b-téte, with foul Sauteme at cight dollars a 
bottle, followed by a very dear theatre, and that 
would be all. For mad and dazzling as New York- 
by-night may be, for the monied, the Renewed 
Glacial Age in North America usually made of the 
restaur:ni prelude something too depressing for 
words from which one never really recovered. 
Everybody and everything seemed to be on ice, 
bea, iour included, manners, brains, possibly even 
hearts in cold storage (since, of necessity, internal 
freezing all the year round must have begun to act 
upon Americans even as Sicilian sun and wine infuse 
warmth). Here were women to rave about, ravish- 
ingly‘“turned out”’in the best of Paris-grafted-upon- 
New-York and attended by tuxedoed immaculates, 
consciously correct and restrained of movement and 
speech, calmer and more collected than any escorts 
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of history ; a p:rfect gastronomic setting, too, of 
shaded Kghts an! glistening tables and swift and 

peaceful Central Europea service . . . and yet, 
aie somebody laughed it would seem as if that 
person had swung a rattle. 

“Tt all comes down to this,” a distinguished 
native author once observed, “ we Americans think 
we can biend yrapejuice, woman and song and the 
result’s been a nasty, sticky, mess. We've just 
placed girls before wine and proceeded to exaggerate 
the former as we used to do the letter. It’s nothing 
but sex, sex, sex now, all of the time. After all, it’s 
bound to happen. Think a moment. Say we 
humans are each like a fountain with several jets of 
water spurting up—work, play, love, exercise, 
religion, anything you like. Well, put your thumb 
on one jet, like we've done with wine, and what 
happens? Jet next door spurts up higher, d’ont 
it? Get me?” 

‘Though perhaps about none can it be more un- 
wise or unsafe to generalize than the Americans, a 
thin but thickening layer of whom, for on thing, 
and if it be not over-presumptuous to say so, one finds 
difficulty in classing other than as the nicest people 
in the world. For if in all countries there be » raco 
within ¢ race, nowhere is that phenomenon more 
marked than in the United States to-day: 

As the year wore on, professional happenings 
drooped somewhat through failure to launch a new 
feature, “‘ Eurone Yesterday,” and intended as a 
live commentary on the news emanating every 
twenty-four hours over the cables from that conti- 
nent, 
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My last assignment was to ride :ound New York 
in a “rubber-neck” motor-coacl. jotting down a 
foreigner’s impressions 6f the me japhone mia. and 
his sayings en route ; « trip which terminated, not 
unsuitably, in a note of interrogation. 

‘The megaphone man showed us Altman's, “the 
only store in New York City that doesn’t put its 
prices in the window ” ;_he showed us Millionaire's 
Row and the house of T. F. Ryan “ who divorced his 
first wife after fourteen days of matrimony”; he 
showed us the hotel where David Belasco lived and 
he showed us Bud Fisher's bedroom, but when we 
drew abreast of the monument to Columbus . . he 
wes showing us the Cadillac show rooms. 

Next day came further translation across the 
ocean, as abrupt and unexpected as before : 

“T have decided,” wrote (approximately) my 
chief, “to send you to Paris, France, where there 
should be greater scope for your talents. The paper 
has a right to require your fullest sense of responsi- 
bility. Furthermore, in the executive line, you 
have yet to show your capabilities. Your cables 
and other stuff should invariably represent an un- 
biased picture of events. Don't let the French get 
roun:i you, and remember mighty few can both play 
hard and work hard. 

“When you get to Prris call on the Marquise 
d’Hautpoule with my regards—she may be useful— 
and have the Prime Minister know at the first oppor- 
tunity that I have been following his recent policy 
with keen interest.” 

Before sailing, President Harding received me at 
the White House. 
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“T envy you vour job, young man,” said the 
Chief Executive i his rich drawl, and sifter I had 
explained somethiag of the work of a foreign corre- 
spondent, “ wher. I was your age I wanted to send 
myself to Paris for the * Merion Star’ but I couln’t 
afford. it.” 

The President died eighteen months later from 
Prohibition. 

Four years after the passage of that law, and two 
years after he had entered the White House, the 
First Magistrate of the United States forswore 
liquor, in private utterance, pledging himself never 
totakeitmore. A risky thing for certain men in the 
fifties to do, if they have been used to stimulant all 
their lives, and a sacrifice which in Mr. Harding's 
case was to have a tragically swift sequel. Weak- 
ened and undermined by the régime of iced water 
and “ soft” drinks to which he heroically stuck dur- 
ing the last four months of his life, the President 
had no more power of resistance left when stricken 
with pulmonary trouble on the way down from 
Alaska to San Francisco. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE “HUMAN HURRICANE” 


\HE original “ New York World ” used to have 
as its driving force a nerve-tortured old 
millionaire, Joseph Pulitzer, who couldn't bear 
to hear a pin fall in the next room. Rain thunder- 
bolts all around his successor, ihe animator of 
current American journalism, and you would not 
incommode him in the least degree; rather 
would you be adding enjoyably to his choice of 
element. 

As much as any prominent American one car 
summon to mind, this functionary (hereinafter 
called HH. short for “ Human Hurricane”) em- 
bodies with his fine, taut frame, his keenly chiselled, 
sensation-hungry features and fiery head-crop . . . 
a handsome, red-haired eagle about to swoop . . . 
the personification of post-war Uncle Sam, no longer 
the leisurely old Southeen gentleman of legend but 
an over-engined human machine racing on all six 
cylinders. And he has other claims on our atten- 
tion, for apart from his signal power to modify, even 
to inspire, U.S. policy towards Europe, quite serious 
students of affairs have seen in this »ditorial Bayard, 
barely turned forty, a potential future holder of high 
Government appointments, should he ever turn to 
politics. Whereupon heigh ho! for a merry time 

Fs 
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in Washington and no more monosyllabic, iced- 
water luncheons, 

Fot HH, talks — 

With a limp and drooping Mary Pickford on his 
right, he was once known to establ'sh a Marathon 
record of four consecutive hours of tulk at one of 
his own dinner-parties at which he invariably 
emerged as the complete host but for keeping his 
guests waiting for two or three hours (they could 
always play adverbs or croquet) and then gagging 
them for the remainder of the evening. Yes, he 
could get away with murder in that line. An un- 
bounded hospitality and genius for parties linked to 
a “pep” without parallel, relieving everyone present 
of the customary grim necessity of being, all of the 
time, either interesting, entertaining, amusing, or a 
medley of all three, made of him the darling of the 
Jadies and a homo admirabilis with the men. 

Great guns, listen |— 

“Harry Wills’ secret punch”... “How I 
pulled Caillaux’s leg” “The low-down on 
Estelle Rodger’s death * “The nexv Presi- 


dent of the United States ” “ Mary Pickford 
as vamp”... “The winner of the Kentucky 
Derby”... “Hylan’s Jeal with Hearst”... 


“What I told the Prince of Wales at dinner” 

... “How Hollywood gets the ‘snow’ ” 
‘“Aba-el-Krim’s request for my advice " 

A score or more, and prominent people among 
them, would sit delightedly mute around the board 
while HH. leapt ahead in his lightning, Jaryngitic 
Tasp, scarce pausing for breath, lest one of tne com- 
pany should intrude a commentary, a query, a word, 
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a witticism. It seemed indeed as if most of his 
guests were quite content to be m¢ ntioned uccasion- 
ally in dispatches in the running personal Lanter 
which HH. would ever and anon be pleased to inter- 
sperse with tho bigger stuff, beaming triumphantly 
seand at his audience as the sparks flew this way 
anid that—and to do him justice it would be brilli- 
antly amusing most of the time, the play of 4 quite 
exceptional mind. 

But to get in a word edgewise! Eventually I 
devised this interzuption formula : 

“ What I have got to say will take three seconds,” 
whereupon I would say it, off at terrific speed, to 
stop as short asa horse at a cliff’s edge. But alas ! 
the observation usually fell fat, even in its sponsor's 
ears—that was the horrible part about it. To fol- 
low upon HH. was to feel, definitely a fool, a person 
of scant ideas or wit or personality; such was the 
annihilating effect of contact with this Americano 
furioso; an inferiority complex, in the jargon of the 
day, which one felt, nevertheless, was none too . . . 
still, tv spend an afternoon with this declamatory 
Colossus, or within earshot, was to feel as limp as if 
one had been tied to a fire engine and dragged upand 
down Fifth Avenue, ard if that wasn’t the inferi- 
ority complex (in America at all events) what 
was? 

Noiv, however, as I stood aside in the editorial 
sanctum, awaiting final instructions prior to sailing 
next day, it was another matter, for as newspaper 
man HH, owed deference to none. From the day, 
back in 1912, when he literally took the Rosenberg- 
Becker murder-for-graft case out of the hands of 
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the District Attorney, HH. had been marked down 
for high estate aid able reporting of thé battling of 
the Germans followed by a period of close co-opera- 
tion with President Wilson and Colonel House at 
the Paris Peach Conference were to confirm matters, 
for our subject to touch zenith, in 1924, wher 
almost alone, he succeeded in bringing the Demo- 
cratic’ National Convention to New York City. 
‘That may mean little or nothing to Europeans ; to 
New York it meant mammoth publicity and the 
spending of untold dollars, while to HH. it meant 
SIX WEEKS PANDEMONIUM ! 

... Just new he was tackling, brilliantly as 
usual, the Ku Klux Klan and his “ functioning” was 
almost as enthralling a performance as his enter- 
taining. 

He rarely addressed less than three members of 
his staff simultaneously on different topics and as 
often as not would maintain a ranning monologue 
with half a dozen silent and efficient artificers of 
sensation, standing round his desk in semi-ciret 
formation. Instructions, criticisms, “ bawhug out,” 
personalia, raillery—all strung together and teles- 
coping. And letters dictated, in between, and long 
telephone conversations, zometimes to San 1’ 
cisco, mingled with the feverish business of Smlaking 
up” the paper, that hectic presentation of each new 
day and conccived with a solitary purpose—atun 
them! Hit the public between the eyes . 
politics, in sport; in crime, in “sex stuff,” in pete 
alities, in “ human interest.” stories, in accidents, in 
death, in tragedy, in scandal, in finance . . “play 
up” everything to the skies... stun them! 
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With the nose of a connoisseur in stunning, HH. 
was just then charting the movrow’s shocks, an 
incomparable aitist in giving the American public 
what it wanted while withholding the one thing it 
wan‘ed most ef all—calm. 

Suddenly ise whirled round. 

“T know what you're thinking, Tuohy, in your 
sleepy old British way! You'll have to get out of 
that now and work. Gentlemen,” (he addressed 
the patient semi-circle) “ Exhibit Number One, 
Ferdinand Tuohy. Observe him well. I’m send- 
ing him to Paris, the newspaperman’s cemetery. 
‘The only query is—how long will he last ? ‘Trouble 
about Paris is that you all want to go there and that 
none of you are qualified—except the guys who dig 
their graves there. Ha! You men are all far better 
off commuting,” he concluded, or rather interposed, 
since HH. never concluded. 

“ Allset to go 4" he raced on, fixing me. “ Pass- 
port! Money? ‘Ticket? Where’ve they put 
you? That’s no darned use! When you go 
aboard see the Captain, tell him I sent you and that 
expect you to get an outside stateroom on C deck 
lage Who is he? Who? Never heard of 

Well, I don’t know that there’s anything 
alse. You know the ropes. What we want is the 
low-down, Remember, we're not here to shield 
anything or anybody. Also, bear in mind that 
although we've got to follow the political situation 
closely-—that guy there says the public’s not inter- 
ested but.it’s darned well got to be—bear in mind 
that for quite a while each summer Paris is New 
York with the lid off—this burg as it used to be 
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before Prohibition. Americans cross now to let off 
steam and most of it’s hot stuff. Well, that’s about 
all,” (hearty handshake) “ good luck and bon. voy- 
age... Daly, why in hell’s name didn’t you play 
up that story about Babe Ruth raore this norn- 
ing! 


Below it was rush hour, harsh nightly sauve qui 
peut of a million New Yorkers from skyscraper to 
subway. Caught up in the scrimmage, I sought to 
thread a way through without unnecessarily bump- 
ing or jostling others, ‘This was difficult and once, 
on colliding wish a neighbour, I apologized. 

“ Keep that stuff for Yurrup, bonehead!” came 
the acknowledgment ; while there followed vary- 
ing endorsements from an arm-linked row of flappers 
pressing from behind, bold, bobbed, rouged. 

“Crazy loon |” 

“ Poor fish!” 

“ Saphead |” 

“ Big boob!” 

Standard men, late of Genoa and Jerusalem and 
rolling cigar stubs from side to side in their mouths, 
agreed by elbowing me forward, and, thorouzh:y 
quashed, I allowed myself vo be carried along to the 
accompaniment of gibes about my hat and stick and 
gloves (“ Gee, but he’s ali dolled up, ain’t he ?”) 
until a taxi-cab slid by. 

‘There was only one way of reaching it—with the 
shoulder. 

“Well,” I resolved, “ when you're in Rome,” and 
forthwith shoved a way to the kerb, expecting all 
kinds of trouble. Yet, curiously enough, none 
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supervened. No one seemed to mind my acting 
like that in the least, and a moment later, having 
given an address in the Forties, I was serenely 
surveying the turmoil, feet up oi. the strapontin 
oppusite. 

‘No wonder I had cut such a poor figure in America 
—no push, no zip! These people were Go-getters, 
‘They each of them, man, woman and child, had a 
fixed objective ahead from morning to night. And 
they were going and getting it—never mind what, 
never mind how. ‘The thing was to oust the person 
in the way, friend, enemy or stranger, and to plant 
oneself there instead—one pace nearer Realization 
and Success. No “letting-up”! That was deca- 
dent, old-world stuff. And everything was fair in 
Go-getting since no one had ever laid down any rules 
governing the national gospel. 

Yet if the eminently Christian nature of Go-getting, 
as emphasized in its adjuncts Service and Uplift, had 
Iongappealed, I had still, on this last day in America, 
to be convinced that its exponents derived more 
material, aside from spiritual, comfort from its prac- 
tice than did Old-World residents, glad to mark time 
cecasionally in quiet content ; rather it seemed as if 
New World residents were giving an animated and 
powerful imitation of ants before Everest. 


CHAPTER VIIT 
EUROPE AHOY! 


HAMPAGNE cocktail, sir? Just passing 
the three-mile-limit, sir.” 

‘Alter the covert and camoufiaged consuming of 
America there is something ethereally satisfying 
about the first reproffering of a man’s refreshment 
in the open and above board. It is like nothing 
so much as being re-instated as a grown-up; one 
cannot help expanding. 

“T should like,” I said to the trim young steward 
and raising a sunlit glass, “to write a long, sym- 
bolieal piece about you.’ 

kind of you, indeed, sir, I'm sure,” 
observed the trim young steward, and blazed on- 
wards the re-discovered trail of liberty in the general 
direction of the next table. 

Presently I hailed him back. 

“Twas under the impression, steward ” (survey- 
ing the dozen or so eminently respectable-looking 
patrons of the smoking-room), “ that you had wild 
queues of Wets besieging you for drinks on these 
occasions ? 

“‘Them’s al! aewspaper stories, sir, Once they 
know they can ’ave it they don’t kinda worry. 
Most of these ‘ere gents are soberin’ up-like,” 

“Really !” 
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Yet it would be idle to pretend that the Pro- 
hibition Law has not affected the Atlantic crossing 
eastwards. Americans are using Europe, for better 
or for worse, more and more as a playground and 
clinis for the dispelling of “complexes” and “inhi- 
Eiaons ”, and the “ relaxing” or “letting-ap” com- 
mences as soon as they turn their backs on the 
Statue of Liberty, and with the effect that if human 
relationship always thrived at sea compared with 
its snail’s-pace development ashore, nowadays 
scarcely has a liner left. port than she begins to 
open out in flower, Lots of people beginning to 
take a varying interest in lots of ovker people and 
to think, say, and do things which they would never 
dream of thinking, saying or doing on such short 
acquaintance ashore . . . the bacillus of sea life 
abroad, breeding audace. 

Take this “snappy” meeting, on B deck forward, 
on the day of which I write: 

Berry (a Titian American girl, surpassing comely 
to gaze uvon, glancing up from deck chair): You're 
just going to tell me what a beautiful evening it 
is, Why not ask me if I like peanuts? Just as 
gvod an introduction ! 

F-T.: Well, do you iike peanuts? 

Berry: Love them! Adore them! Let's 
come and have a cocktail ! 

On the way down : “ And I haven’t got a mother 
on board and I don’t know why I’m in this ship 
and I Lope you've got something interesting to 
say because 80 far I've been spoken to by two 
Balke and a Methodist minister and I’m getting 

red.” 
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Such may be the forerunner of a long and won- 
derful companionship of six days . . . 

‘A moder liner “in flower” spl:ts up chemically 
into recognized ucean sets atmost the first day out : 
—the dancing set, the card players, the bar--oom 
crowd, the deck games adepts, the spectacu!ar 
Grill Room group, the exclusive stateroom hermits, 
the chic paraders, dressing and redressing, the 
indecently-healthy and exercise-mad, the library 
group, the noisy organizers and souls of the party. 
‘A rare few may belong tono gruup, and many may 
belong to several sets, but after a day or two, s0 
intertwined is life at sea through passengers being 
constantly thrown together, that most people kuow 
roughly to what set or clique everyone else belongs. 

In a vessel like that of which I write (built by 
patient Hamburg oxen), with her theatre and 
cabaret and Paul Whiteman band, her ball-room 
and Ritz restaurant and squash racquets court, 
her colonnade of fashionable shops and French café 
and Turkish bath and swimming pool, replete with 
two-piece nymphs, her listening-in and uer news- 
paper office and miniature Bois de Boulogne for 
the children—nearly sixty thousand tons of ter- 
restrial luxury and envirunment gliding noiselessiy 
forward at record speed, the whole so motionless 
that a glass filled to the brim refused to trickle 
over—in a floating pleasure city such as this, news 
is apt to “break” with disconcerting freedom anc 
so “look out for something on the boat” is nowa- 
days the mot d’ordre to sailing scribblers. Time 
was when one of the very few occasions upon which 
a “traveller in news” felt himself secure from the 
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office and able to become a mere onlooker of the 
passing, show instead of having eternally to 
chronicle it, uscd to be at sea, Sad, but witn the 
advent of ocean Savoys and high jinks afloat 
invclving international celebrities, nd continuous 
viseless comiaunication with the paper, that benign 
release has also lived. Although my experience 
has been that such news as may signal itself daily 
on an Atlantic crossing is usually quite unsendable 
if only because of the Captain’s tight hold on the 
wireless. 

For example, the suicide of Miss X. Y. of erst- 
while “ movie” renown— 

Sir Johnston Forbes Robertson and I, taking a 
turn round the deck, were the last to see hera few 
minutes before she apparently went over the stern 
when all had gone below to dinner. 

This unfortunate woman, in the last stages of 
“ dope” and depression through private sorrow had, 
all the ship knew, from the boasting of various 
“gentlemen” of their successes, been free of her 
favours on the voyage. But when news of the 
tragedy circulated, and the New York police wire- 
lessed the Captain for statements from all those 
who‘ had been in the deceased’s company since 
leaving port, these same Don Juans, frightened for 
their good names, made a point of brazenly going 
from group to group in the lounge and on deck, 
denying now that they had ever spoken to the 
lady as assiduously as, twenty-forr hours before, 
they had been crowing in detail of their conquests ; 
ghoulish enough form of self-rehabilitation at the 
expense cf a corpse dangling in green fathoms. 
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Or, again, the “blackmailing” of a certain 
Celebrity . . . 

‘This gentleman, too, was of the boasting breed 
and had so sickened fellow-travellers in the 
smoking-room with tales of his “ affair” with a 
pretty American girl passenger that a novel form, 
of correction was thought out and administered. 
In effect, one evening on adjourning to his state- 
room to dress, he found a written demand for ten 
thousand dollars, to be placed in a given spot by 
the morning, failing which his wife, who, it was 
known, was meeting him at Cherbourg, would be 
informed of thu whole business ! 

Terrified, the irresistible one duly placed che 
money where he had been told to, though not 
without fulminating against the extortion to one 
or two acquaintances who, he little dreamt, were 
in the “plot,” and planning all manner of vengeance 
and police action—until in fact, on the last night 
out, a tall, grey-haired Canadian came noncha- 
lantly into the smoking-room and handed him an 
envelope with the remark : 


“Here's rons rotten money back! But you 
jolly well don’t deserve it.” 


—signal for all present to rise and leave the pre- 
cinets. 

Or the story of the Blackest Fast in Jewry, and 
how it came about . . . 

Tt was in tho “ Olympic” and among these who 
had been visited upon the doctor, at his. table in 
the saloon, was a very orthodox young North 
Country Hebrew ; so orthodox, in fact, that he 
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had brought all his food for the voyage along with 
him in a basket which would be kept in the pantry. 
Nor might any Christian steward’s hand descend 
upon so much as a crumb of it ; the orthodox one 
would do all the getting/and serving of it himself, 
zising periodically during lunch or dénner and 
returning with aniseed bread or awfully pale-look- 
ing chicken. 

‘Well, it was midsummer ; and the use of ico 
being apparently against the rules— 

‘The third day out, it became impossible to sit 
at table any longer with delicacies from that 
basket ; for the unrest to communicate itself, next 
morning, to the pantry staff. 

The Black Fast starting that lunch time, to 
continue three days and nights until New York 
was reached, a cat having somehow or other got 
at the basket in the pantry. 

While, naturally, liners continue to board and 
lodge a majority company of quiet, normal folk, 
on business or pleasure bound, none the less 
an Atlantic crossing nowadays tends more and 
more to take its tone from the “flash” passengers 
tboard and their gyrations. ‘Thus, in recent years 
a might life has developed well calculated to make 
captains of the past twirl in their graves did they 
hear tell of it, In the olden days a captain's word 
was law and anyone causing, say, a commotion 
after 11 p.m. was lightly detained in his or her 
cabin ‘or the rest of the voyage » But now you 
very rarely see the Captain at all—he seems to live 
remotely somewhere up near the crow’s-nest—and 
as for thu eleven o'clock rule, try it on Hollywood / 
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Discreetly, before the striking of that guillotine 
hour, a maitre d’hétel will sidle up in the restaurant, 
ostensibly to hope all has been in order that even- 
ing, actually to take cabin—I beg your pardon— 
stateroom orders for champagne (I have seen as 
many as a dozen bottles cooling subsequently in. 
bath). These stateroom partis are now all the 
vogue, enduring sometimes through the night to 
merge into early morning mixed bathing in the 
swimming pool for poor throbbing heads. In fact, 
quite a number of the gay travelling set, in the 
winter months, scarcely see daylight from Nan- 
tucket to Cherbourg, their “days” beginning with 
the 5 p.m. cocktail and concluding, as I have said, 
with a swim in the pool next morning and so to 
bed. After which hectic voyages, the rapide from 
Cherbourg down to Paris is a truly wondrous spec- 
tacle with strong men and perfect dears “ resting 
up” for the Gay City in various stages of recovery 
and with the French ticket-collector seeking in 
vain to rouse them— 

“But what people, all the same!” 

“ ‘They are very tired,” rm explain, 

“‘The sea, then, was bad ? 

“Not at all But they have much made the 
bomb on 

“What a ia What will they visit on us 
here now! Never mind!” (Shrugs shoulders). 
“They have the dough, that is the principal !” 
(Exit without tickets.) 


CHAPTER IX 
A TARIS OFFICF 


PENING his or her morning paper in London 
‘or New York, and espying, under a Paris 
date line, half a column of politics and one or two 
subsidiary messages describing a railway accident, 
a murder, or some new acroplane record, the lay 
observer is entitled to the fleeting reflection: 
“What an easy time these correspondent fellows 
must have to be sure! An hour or so’s work and 
probably scribbled off in some café or other!” 
Well, that wouldn’t be quite correct— 
Since the armistice Paris has expanded beyond 
imagining as a news centre, due in the main to 
its having become the political contre of gravity 
of Europe, with its Conferences and its Repara- 
tions Commission, its Experts and its Council 
of Ambassadors, its Poincarés and its Caillauxs, 
while concurrently, the annually increasing Anglo- 
American invasion has made of the French capital 
a city whose doings have to be minutely watched 
aside altogether from the chronicling of the general 
flow of native news. The political message and 
its dependents, mentioned above, coustitute merely 
the outward and visible yield of as tangled and busy 
a day as belongs to contemporary journalism on 
either side of the Atlantic, a day in which the 
92 
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Panis correspondent has not only to be a fashioner 
of news messages but also an executive chief in 
charge of a minor newspaper offize in all save 
printing, his own manager, eaitor, news-editor, and 
reporter, the representative socially of his firm, 
and iast, but not by any means least, reception 
clerk and visitors’ guide. And the digger the 
office, necessarily the more arduous and involved 
the day. 

This starts usually towards 11 with the 
perusal and answering of correspendence and cable- 
grams, seldom a day passing without one’s paper 
requiring this politician or that celebrity to be 
seen; and if little may ensue in the way of a 
“story,” that is all in the game. Next comes the 
business of reading through the morning papers, 
some twenty in number, and from which one cuts 
such news, political or general, as may suggest it- 
self as the basis for cable dispatches that day or 
for “mail” stories posted off subsequently. As 
indicating the variety of subjects one has to keep 
in mind, here are two typical letters of insucuction : 


“T should like you and X. and Y. to pick up at 
once the sending of special feature stuff to include 
books, theatres, music, women’s clothes, and 
personalia. Bertelli’s Monday feature of frocks 
worn at the races is ruthier good. It is always 
well to send us light stuff in the spring.” 


And this: 


“T want you to mai! about 2,000 words of 
Parisian gossip weekly. ‘The stuff should be, of 
course, interesting and of a semi-intimete nature, 
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ranging from politics to petticoats, and trom 

gambling to science. It should be in the tenor of 

a man of fair culture and of eager interest ‘n life, 

taiking to a group of people who have similar 

interests.” 

‘The morring newspapers may take en hour to 
“do” once one has mastered their intricacies and 
learnt their individual bent and ways, not’ one of 
them taking half the time to absorb that Lord 
Northcliffe allotted to his terrible infant—seven 
minutes. ‘Thus, for good crime stories one turns 
to the “Parisien”; for sound politics to this 
sheet; for gay and risky matter to that one. 
Ceztain stories, according to the policy and way of 
thinking of one’s paper, are apt to be “up your 
street” more than up your neighbour's, and, as 
such, require special attention. As a case in point, 
we were permanently interested in the scandal of 
the French reconstructed areas, in the war zone, 
and the “ Quotidien ” would be the paper I would 
turn to for facts. Succeeding French Govern- 
ments have paid out the most colossal war damages 
to inhabitants of the rescued provinces, no bigger 
“ramp” having followed on the conflict. ‘The 
‘manufacturing world has benefited most—the poor 
having mostly had to rest content with new tin 
hutments in the way of reparation—and I believe 
that it was no less an authority than Lonis Loucheur 
who once declared, concerning Lens and Rheims, 
that those cities had had their war demage overpaid 
six times, 

‘The French papers are for ever interesting, and 
if they contain precious little scandal they make up 
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for that by printing some of the most colourful, 
best written, and interesting special articles of any 
Press in Europe. French special 2orrespondents 
are always disapyisaring on “ grandes rapportages,” 
and then coming back with gems for serialization 
—such as Georges London's “Au Begne”. TI 
reading of that series, depicting the lives on Devil 
Island ‘and in Cayenne of famous criminals of the 
past, such as Ullmo, the naval officer traitor, and 
Dieudonné, the brain of the Bonnot motor bandit 
gang, afforded Parisians the sheerest delight, if 
one may use the term in such connection, For 
the author also horrified the country so by his 
accounts of fractious conviets, forty or fifty strong, 
existing like animals in huge cages, tattooed and 
naked, and in the uttermost pit of bestiality, that 
‘no more criminals are ever to be sent out of France. 

‘At midday follows the daily visit to the Foreign 
Office or the ‘ Quai’ where a Press Bureau official 
recites anything the Cabinet wishes to have trans- 
ferred to English and American correspondents, 
and then sits back to answer questions—ur not to 
answer them, as the case may be. The ‘ Quai’ is 
really resorted to, not for big news, but as a check 
on intended “intelligent ant‘cipations,” for clarifica- 
tion of this and that angle of the general situation, 
and in order that the Government spokesman’s 
mind may be read by what he omits to say and 
how he says... what he says. Meanwhile, 
assistants are vsually out and about on incuiries, 
visiting the hotels in search of interesting new 
arrivals, seeing lawyers about impending divorce 
suits, and generally making nuisances ef them- 
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selves, The “ Paris Divorce” is now quite an insti- 
tution with wealthy Americans, and with some 
English, a slid'ng scale of charges existing accord- 
ing to the rapidity with which clients wish their 
cares to be put through. For example, for five 
thousand dellats, you may get a high speed aecree 
in six weeks, this sum being divided between the 
‘Anglo-American lawyer in charge uf the case, who 
gets the lion’s share, and a dozen different barristers 
and functionaries in and around the Palais. For 
two thousand dollars one can be freed in, say, three 
months, and so on, No cruelty or misconduct is 
necessary for these decrees; men and women 
(nearly always the latter) just have to prove 
domicile in France for six months and that during 
that period their other halves have not come near 
them—et voila! In the fashionable hotels off the 
Champs Blysées are to be found all the year round 
prospective divoreées lying absurdly low while the 
wheels of justice are turning in their favour ; declin- 
ing to go out on parties, and generally giving imita- 
tions 01 poor, deserted dears, All this pushing-by- 
graft of foreign divorces ahead of thousands of 
French cases has made a deal of bad blood, the 
effect of the practice being that French couples 
have to stay joined many months, often a year or 
more, longer than they would normally have to do. 
When it is sitting, the Chamber of Deputies 
may claim your attention directly after luncheon, 
cortesvondents looking in mainly in seatch of 
“scenes” or “atmosphere” since, later in the even- 
ing, ié is always possible to get a résumé of the 
day’s oratory, ‘The French Chamber can be the 
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maddest house in creation, when Royalists and 
Communists get out of hand, and more than once I 
have tooked down from the Foreign Press box on a 
scene of struggling, earsplitting covfusion that 
would disgrace any ordinary public-house ou a 
Saturday night. Nowhere in Christendom, or out 
of it, can the word “ restraint” be less known, less 
practised, than in a French Parliament the impotent 
gong-ringing of whose President, seeking to obtain 
order, merely accentuates the turmoil. 

Returned to the office towards teatime, an exas- 
perating feature of the Paris correspondent’s day 
has to be faced — 

‘The problem of disposing of visitors to the office, 
cither complete strangers desirous of making them- 
selves known because they feel so adventurously 
far afield or are readers of your paper, or tourists 
with letters of introduction, or, most delicate to 
deal with, travelling members of the staff and their 
friends and relations, has come to occupy a set 
portion of every correspondent ’s time, varving only 
with the attractiveness and location of his office 
(the Americans suffering much more than the 
English), 

Unhappily my office was enticing to a degree, 

Practically next door to Cook’s on the Place de 
@Opéra, a sign, illuminated by night, invited all 
and sundry to come upstairs and use the place both 
as reading-room and information bureau. Some 
even used it ac a doss-house, after a night up at 
Montmartre, yet even that wouldn’t have mattered 
had visitors not almost invariably insisted on seeing 
“the boss of this place.” They simply had to see 
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him, and would sit around if told he was out and 
come back the next day and the next, many of 
them, When, despairingly, one at last surren- 
dered, as likely as not a whole hzlf-hour would be 
wacted while the visitor, especially were she a 
woman, wou'd run off her impressions of Europe in 
general and of Paris in particular. For that was 
what they really came to do—by Vanity out of 
Good Intent to let you have their reading of things ; 
longwinded, superficial and empty ramblings for 
the most part but quite impossible of curtailment. 
Your persecutors were being sociable, developing 
the national get-together sentiment, and any 
brusqueness would have been, in the circumstances, 
unnatural; yours but to sit and smile. 

Usually the stranger’s eventual exit would 
devolve to this exchange : 

“You're not a citizen, are you?” 

“No” 

“Thought not from the accent. Britisher, 
ch?” 

© Trin.” 

“Funny not having an American as oorre- 
spondent for our chief newspaper!” 

“ My father did it for thirty years and never saw 
America.” 

Greater delicacy had to be shown in dealing 
with people armed with letters of introduction ; 
indeed a predecessor in some measure owed his 
departure to the fact of his declining to see certain 
callers who turned out to be influential friends 
of the management. Some of these hurriedly 
scribbled notes, commending this and the other 
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person, would be nothing if not to the point. I 
retain this one: 

‘You are one of the fou: people J call friend. 


Do your best for this guy. He lixes the usual 

trio and wil! pay his share, 
And this : 

‘The bearer of this is virtuous, though she 
looks, and. wil try and make you belive, the 

. Otherwise she is a charming com- 

penn ‘and dances divinely, but keep her off D. H. 

wrence. 

Or the big serious stuff : 

I want you to meet Jules B. Morgenstein, one 
of our best-known fur dealers. Mr. Morgenstein 
is making an exhaustive study of the anced, 
economic and political forces at present at work 
in Europe and would, I know, be mighty glad of 
any information you could put in his way. 

Whereupon Mr. Morgenstein would occupy an hour 
of the busiest time of the day listening vayuely but 
refusing to go, his wandering eyes betraying the 
truth: namely, that he wasn’t the slightest bit 
interested in Europe really but had hit upon’ the 
notion of pretending to be in order to gain the 
offices of the principal American correspondents, 
for business reasons. 

Tn the summer months there would be a positive 
procession of Morgensteins interspersed with 
members of the staff, altnough the latter were, 
naturally, entitled to the “ run of the place ” and to 
everything one had to impart. None the less they 
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descended so thickly at times that I was ultimately 
constrained to put a telephonic ruse into operation. 
Unseen, I wouid press the button of my house 
telephone, signal to my stenographer in the room 
adjacent to start ringing me. Whereupon, taking 
the receiver, I would develop an imaginary con- 
versation down the mouthpiece on these lines : 


“Great Scott! My dear old fellow, I'm so 
sorry! I forgot. all about it! ‘Truly! Look 
here, T'l be with you in five minutes. . . . 
Why, yes, of course we must go. . 


Usually that would suffice to clear the room, but 
‘on occasion, with more leech-like ones who would 
offer to“‘see you on yourway,” it would be necessary 
to go through the annoying farce of putting on one’s 
hat and coat and starting off to keep a non-existent 
appointment! I often thought that the one way 
to have coped with the whole collection, with a few 
exceptions, was to have made a dictaphone record 
and to have turned it on for each fresh arrival : 
politics, where to go in Montmartre, how to visit 
the battle areas, the best restaurants for raviolis 
and bouillabaisse, where to see naughty things, ete, 

‘There were odd indiviaual callers at times. One 
young man, an American, once gave me the option 
of giving him fifty franes or being indirectly respon- 
sible for his death. 

“T have a young Turkish wife,” he pleaded, 
‘and we haven't a cent left. If I:aon’t get some- 
thing to-night I'll throw myself into the Seine ! ” 

Instead, he wrote an excellent article on wedded 
life with a Turkish girl and got several hundred 
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francs, On snother occasion, a lanky, loose- 
limbed female, with pale depravity seared across 
her features, flopped unanrounced into the easy 
chair. 

“Tm an American,” she said, lighting a cigaette 
about a foot from her face and flinging one leg 
over the other, “and I want: to start in on this 
journalistic game, What” (puff) “can you” 
(puff) “ offer me?” 

‘The number of people who imagine they can just 
“ flop” into journalism has always bafiled ; Imen- 
tioned the fact. 

“ Give you the finest series on dope you've ever 
had,” she ignored. 

“Personal experience ?” 

“Sure! Cocaine, heroin, hashish, opium, mor- 
phine—all the bunch.” 

I well believed her; and I learnt more about. 
drugs and drug-taking that afternoon than ever 
before or since, but as for business , . . well, few 
newspapers, even of to-day, could print the unex- 
purgated ravings of a woman dope fiend. 

‘The weirdest caller of all was also a woman. She 
was travelling back from Germany to New York 
with the. body of her husband, but had got that 
engagement mixed up with her betrothal to a 
German baron whom she ‘had apparently met and 
loved in Beilin while collecting the coffin—— 

“He's just the dearest old thing! Why, you 
must meet him: My poor husband—he’s at the 
depot, you know, starting: for Cherbourg in the 
morning—always wanted to be buried back home, 
The Baron's been so helpful. I’m coming back to 
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marry him in Munich just as soca as my poor 
husband’s burial’s through.” 

One almost wanted to order the wedding cake 
there and then at Rumpelmayer’s . . . something 
in the nature of a sugar-coated coffin by design. 

‘Thus far 1 have dealt only with transatlantic 
visitors. ‘There would be also, besides, the period- 
ical inruption of colleagues, a steady stream of 
Paris callers, such as one of Clémenceau’s daughters 
trying to sell fashion articles, Jean Longuet, Karl 
Marx’s grandson, anxious to tur a journalistic 
dollar, ladies from the Latin Quarter submitting 
well-thumbed fashion drawings, Mo.vis Gests boom- 
ing Miracles and lesser things, and people trying to 
sell all kinds of stories. A further note of confusion 
being introduced as evening drew on when thestrains 
of Ciro’s orchestra would float up from down below, 
never to cease again till early morn—and very nice 
music it would be to dance to, later on, on our 
parquet floor! As the accompaniment to the 
writing of a political cable, however, and colliding 
as it did with a deafening and continuous traffic 
roar arising from the Avenue de l'Opéra, Ciro’s 
tripping melodies could have been dispensed with. 

The presentation of tne political situation from 
day to day is the preserve of chief correspondents 
and occupies much of their time, in my humble 
estimate, too much of it, the situation but seldom 
undergoing daily modification and dispatches for- 
warded to one’s paper being consequently too 
often in the nature of political pontification,” sub- 
sequently unsustained. But offices demand a daily 
dose, so that one has no option, What they 
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require is a Caily “cross-section” of political 
happenings as viewed in, and from Paris, and in 
order to produce this, corresnondexits have to keep 
clear heads, so confused can the native Press make 
asitnation ora development. In this connectioa, I 
once recsived a long questionnaice from an 
American magazine, asking if the foreign corre- 
spondent was much interfered with ia Paris, ive. if 
attempts were freely made to “dope” him. My 
answer, I recall, was that “dope” lay all around 
him, but that his job was, recognizing it, to pass 
on; and this is what correspondents manage to do 
in the majority of cases, 

English correspondents usually telephone tieir 
day’s news to London at 6 p.m. and 10 p.n., the 
Americans putting their’s on the cable around 8 p.m. 
and midnight. Besides sometimes “ working in” 
together, whereinterests donothappen to clash, most 
correspondents are linked up with a French news- 
paper, usually of the Grande Presse, for the purpose 
of getting late news. Our arrangement was with the 
“ Petit Parisien ”, and in return for allowing us to 
go through their proofs at midnight, our New York 
office would cable a daily bulletiz of American news, 
likely to. be of interest to French people, to the 
“Parisien”, The whole upkeep of my bureau, 
including salaries, came tu about £10,000 a year of 
which the chief item was cable tolls accounting 
for £6,000. Cable tolls could easily be kept down, 
with a modenite display of initiative (details tire- 
somely technical), but one soon learnt that saving 
money, for an American concern.at all events, was 
not only not appreciated in the measure it should 
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have been, but passed more or lesr unnoticed, if, 
indeed, the bigwigs back in New York did not 
actually develop, subconsciously, maybe, a sus- 
picion that the service was not as it might be (on 
the principle that a thing that doesn’t cost dollars 
can’t be up to the mark), mingled with the faintest 
suggestion of contempt for the non-spender of 
shekels, as something of a“ poor fish.” Sometimes, 
in other respects, keeping in tune with one’s paper 
was no light task. The French are ever quick to 
pounce upon published inaccuracies reflecting on 
‘them, and to the extent that a Paris correspondent 
may findhimself suddenly “hauled yp” by the Quai 
@’Ozsay for the sins, or supposed sins, of colleagues 
in other capitals. A humorous case in point con- 
cerned the French occupation of the Ruhr, in 
reporting which event a man on the spot saw, 
or thought he saw, black French troops on the 


rch. 

‘Now the word “ black” isa serious affair, always, 
in American eyes and s0, when the paper came out 
in New, York with headlines, expressive of out- 
raged feelings, something in this style : 


BLACK TROOPS TO POLICE GERMANS 


I was immediately summoned to the ‘ Quai” and 
shown into the lofty and tapestried sanctum of 
Monsieur Poincaré, busy, in minute handwriting, 
as I entered, on one of his cemetery speeches 
scheduled for delivery next day. 

“ Ttis not true what you say in your paper about 
black troops in the Ruhr,” rapped out Raymond 
after tugging me towards an armchair with a cold 
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and nerveless hand—well-known, both, that tug 
and that hand. 

“The message did not come from Paris, Monsieur 
le Président.” 

“Tt did, Here is a copy of it. From our Central 
Post Office.” 

“Excuse me, Monsieur le Président. But this 
message came from Essen, and I merely relayed it 
through to New York.” 

“Ah, pardon! But still, this cannot be allowed 
to endure. Why do you write always lies about 
France in the American papers ?” 

“T try not to, personally, Monsieur le Président, 
That is one of my difficulties at the present time.” 

“You are, then, a friend of France ?” 

“More than of any country in the world, Mon- 
sieur le Président.” 

“Then see that this lie of black troops is cor- 
rected |” 

‘And I was being thrust without the portals 
again. 

‘Next day, however, I had to return, haying 
received, in reply to an urgent advice to New York, 
a cabled rigmarole insisting that coffee-coloured 
troops were in the Rubr, that this hue went for 
black in America, and that Poincaré was to say 
just what he considered coloured. 

The little ‘Lorrainer cut in, exasperated, as I 


read. 

“We foresaw’ this black troops anti-Frensh ery 
in America,” he shot out in kis metallic way, “ and 
took special pains so that offence should not be 
given to Americans with German sympathies, On 
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the first afternoon of the occupatiun two hundred 
Senegalese—real black troops these—comehow 
crosced over itito the Ruhr by accident but they 
were immediately evacuated again on instructions 
from me. As for all this coffee-coloured nonrense, 
it is a racial misunderstanding. You have black 
negroes. Our Algerians and Moroccans are a 
totally different race and are as white as southern 
Italians. ‘They are in the Ruhr, and they shall stay 
there!” And the speaker rose as if to terminate 
the interview. 

“Just one thing, Monsieur le Président! My 
instructions are that if you will write out in your 
‘own handwriting a denial that black troops are in 
the Ruhr, they will publish it on the front: page 
to-morrow morning.” 

Poincaré thought a moment, then: “Well, it 
is a great impudence. But it is for France. So I 
do it!” 


CHAPTER X 
THE GANG 


HERE may be in the region of fifty active 
English and American correspondents in 

Paris, occupying varying strata from a Rambouillet 
chateau to the drear loneliness of a bedroom 
in the Rue Blanche. The seigneur of Rambouillet, 
©. F. Bertelli, of the Hearst Publications, must 
be the highest-paid correspondent in Europe ; but 
then, his work extends beyond mere journalism. 
He has also to be animator of Mrs, Randolph 
Hearst's parties when, for example, that hostess of 
ideas elects to sup with her guests on a Bridge of 
Sighs in the Hotel Crillon and with gondolier- 
waiters warbling serenades as they proffer the can- 
taloup. Bertelli is lucky. Early on, his pro- 
prietor is reputed to have announced: “Never 
‘able more than fifty words of politics a night,” so 
that B. is freed of a burden which weighs heavily 
upon others and can hunt and shoot and entertain 
the nobility, while finding time, all the sare, to 
= some of the most spectacular stories of the 


“Sa the whole, in view of the exchange, Paris 

are good, ranging from the £30-or £40 a 

week of a leading U.S. correspondent to the £200 or 

£300 a year of a junior assistant, Yet it is my 
107 
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experience that chief correspondents are just un- 
able to. pursue that degree of social life their pro- 
prietors ard editors unconsciously trace out for 
them in freely arming the moneyed and visiting 
world with letters of introduction to “ our man in 
Paris”; and that missing this level, some may be 
driven to seeking geudier joys in its stead. A Paris 
dinner-party et la suite can lightly run its host into 
two or three thousand francs without undue “ frill- 
ing” and for not being able to afford that kind of 
thing correspondents are unable to circulate habi- 
tually in that realm where colourful news affect- 
ing celebrities abounds. The cosmopolitan world 
« where they amuse themselves ” is there, tantaliz- 
ingly near, yet one may only hang on to its outer 
fringe, and sometimes take a nasty toss off that like 
one or two misguided colleagues of other days who 
thought to help our matters with the aid of a 
baccarat club in the Boulevard Haussmann. 

The best thing todo, of course, is to“settle down,” 
and lucky are they who temperamentally can do 
this. Such a settlement exists out at the Porte de 
Versailles captained by Wilbur Forrest of the New 
York “Herald-Tribune”, although a majority 
favour the Left Bank up Montparnasse way. 
Forrest is our crack golfer, cracking everything, 
including his clubs, when he makes a bad shot, 
while he also has a playful little way, after topping 
his tee shot, of driving all the balls in his possession 
successively into St. Germain Forest. Forrest 
captained us on the last occasion we played our 
London “ opposite numbers” when, among other 
operation orders, his instructions to me were clear 
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and unmistakable: as I was in the last degree 
unlikely to beat the man I had been drawn against, 
I was to manceuvre him benrath the weather the 
night before in Dieppe Casino so that his play 
should not be cxactly up to par on the morrow. 
With little difficulty the fell deed was done, in fact 
the fates decreed that a Channel gale, blowing on 
the heights next morning, should adé to the difi- 
culties my partner experienced in approaching the 
first tee. Tall and willowy, he tried many times 
to teo up his ball only for, first the ball, then him- 
self, to be blown over; while I stood by for the 
honour of Paris, feeling rather like a Medici. Still, 
Forrest’s strategy turned out to be thorouguly 
sound. But for my walk-over, we should have 
been beaten 6-0, 

‘Among other seékers of serenity without the 
gates are Henry Noble Hall, of several leading 
publications, and G, Falla, perhaps the shrewdest 
journalist I have ever met. Noble Hall is Romanly 
handsome, and our star after-dinner speaker, his 
French on one occasion even causing Poincaré to 
look up in reverence. A tale there is (probably 
ben trovato) that in bygone times, Noble Hall, 
desirous of re-acqutiring Northoliffcian favour, once 
purchased a “Daily Mail” hat, and donning it, 
strolled up and down outside the Crillon, where N. 
had his customary suite, until the Chief espied the 
phenomenon on the skyline, though with what 
results I am not instructed. Farther afield, at Les 
Andelys, lives Wythe Williams, now amassing 
riches writing for the “Saturday Evening Post ”. 
A year or two ago there came a pause in Williams’ 
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journalistic career which he bridged by broadcast- 
ing the following circular : 

“T hercby announce my resignation as Paris 
Correspondent of the ‘ Philadelphia Public Ledger ’, 
which post I have held for the past four yeors, to 
accept the position of General Director of Publicity 
for Inspiration Pictures Incorporated, of New York 
and Rome. 

“Tn making this change, I am of the opinion that 
as a social power, the motion picture even now 
rivals the Press. Tt has ceased to be merely an 
amusement and is taking its place among the great 
educational and spiritual forces of our civilization. 

“This opinion is greatly strengthened by the 
immediate program and future plans of Mr. Charles 
Holland Duell, President of Inspiration Pictures 
Incorporated. "His attitude and ideals easily sur- 
pass the best present day conceptions of what the 
motion picture should be. I, therefore, am 
delighted at the opportunity to associate myself 
with this organization.” 

To which Mr, Duell tossed back the bouquet : 

“ On behalf of Inspiration Pictures Incorporated, 
T am deeply grateful that I am able to announce 
the association of Mr. Wythe Williams with the 
future development of the company. 

“Mr, Williams's grea: experience as one of the 
leading journalists of the world, both during and 
after the Great War, officially recognized by the 
French Government in creating hima Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, justly entitles him to play a 
leading part in the greater development of the 
motion picture industry. Accordingly, Iam heartily 
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appreciative that he has chosen Inspiration Pictures 
Incorporated as the medium through which to 
express his views, and I welcome him into the 

ization.” 

Which is, unquestionably, the way to do 

things. 
‘Williams's successor, Ray Carroll, in order to 
escape from coustant interruptions ard be able to 
do some work, has reverted from the flamboyant 
post-war bureau to the obscure and unfindable den 
of long ago. It is almost impossible nowadays 
either to get Carroll on the telephone or in the 
flesh ; indeed, one doubts if, at times, he knows 
where he is himself. One method of speaking to 
him is first to ring the Printemps Stores, which puts 
you through to Maisons Lafitte, which in turn 
connects you with the Armenian Consulate, and so 
to Carroll, Or if you stand long enough by the 
south portico of the Trocadero every second 
Thursday evening Carroll may pass by in a limou- 
sine, eyeing the pavement suspiciously ; otherwise 
he is not available. 

George Slocombe of the red “ Daily Herald”, 
and redder beard, is the most picturesque of our 
company. _Dreadfully handsome in his black som- 
brero, he keeps in sinister touch with Moscow and, 
like all sound “ Reds ”, thozoughly enjoys the good. 
things down here below. He is, in fact, the moving 
spirit of a club of thirteen correspondents known 
as‘The Trough” and which meets once monthly, 
the rules being that every month a different member 
digs out restaurant unknown to all the rest, a 
difficult enough proceeding and one that often 
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takes the gorgers far out of Paris. Slocombe and 
I once came near death together, no, not in Paris, 
but on the Mountain of Lyons outside that city. 
We were motoring down to Nice, stowed away in a 
tiny Citroén cabriolet, and the cold, ivas so feracious 
that 8. had acquired a sack full of hay in which he 
sat, the sack tied round his neck and only a spare 
arm free with which to manipulate our central 
heating apparatus: Negrita Rum. On the road 
all would go well. On pulling up somewhere or 
other, 8. would ‘simply roll out on to the road 
(leaving the interior of the car like a stable) and 
wait until I, or some kind passer-by, undid him. 
Bus on the Mountain of Lyons, in the circumstances 
under which we came to a standstill, it was dif- 
ferent, On the summit the mist was so dense that 
we couldn’t see a car’s length before us, while the 
road surface was frozen over, a dreadful helpless- 
ness being communicated as we skidded this way 
and that and with a precipice, we knew, on either 
side. The slightest application of the brakes, one 
sensed, would be fatal, yet there came a moment 
when I had to press the foot brake and with the 
consequences we foresaw, ‘The car slid gracefully 
round, facing whence we had come, and,came to a 
standstill on the very edge of the precipice, and 
with Slocombe, tied up in his sack, on that edge 
and, 'of course, unable to budge! So:thore we sat, 
long and icily, with our rum in the darkness, and 
with death below us, until two oydlists, happening 
by, pulled us back with infinite precaution on to 
‘the ventre of the road; and so down to the not 
inaptly-named village of Tarara. 


“WRITING FOR THE RIBBON” us 

Lester Lawrunce, of the “ Morning Post” and 
the quiet, hesitating manner, is in many ways the 
most able of the English cofresponden‘s in Paris 
and one of the most popular, Formerly of 
Reuter’s, in whose service he was once sabred by a 
Prussian in Berlin, Lawrence is one of the tew 
English correspondents to wear the Legion of 
Honour which he won for war writing. When the 
French began distributing ribbons to the Anglo- 
American Press, the British Government instructed 
its Ambassador that their bestowal upon English 
journalists was not to be encouraged ; but several 
Americans have them, indeed, “ writing for the 
ribbon” became a phrase though, possibly, a luose 
one. Still, in years gone by, there were one or two 
coincidences of rabidly pro-French dispatches being 
succeeded by the elevation of their authors to the 
coveted rank of chevalier, the material value of 
which decoration, social considerations aside, seems 
to be twofold: it extracts additional politeness 
from Parisians and enables the decorated one to 
obtain special consideration from the authorities 
when things flare up o” nights, as they have been 
Imown to do, in Paris. Unfortunately, on my one 
clash with Authority, foliowing a boxing match 
with a taxi driver in the Champs Elysées, not being 
so honoured, I had to appear before a very mixed 
tribunal, and here and now will salute the Paris 
Bar for possessing an advocate such as Maitre Levy. 
Maitre Levy iippeared weighed down with war 
medals and his defence wes illuminating. Com- 
pletely ignoring the case on hand, he launched into 
an inspired panegyric of the defendant as the man 
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who had just taken Father Victory round America 
and judgment was practically instantaneous. 

The anrual election to the Presidency of the 
Anglo-American Press Association is sometimes a 
fight for the ribbon, since the holder of that effice, 
be he an A.nerican, is invariably decorated if he 
hasn’t won the honour already. Various attempts 
have been made to dissolve this association, hyphen- 
ing the Old and the New Worlds journalistically, 
but it is doubtful if such manoouvring is wise policy, 
union being decidedly strength in the matter of 
obtaining privileges and in securing as guests of the 
association at its weekly luncheons the most impor- 
tan’ public characters of the hour. The fact of 
Britons and Americans sitting side by side is other- 
wise good to look upon and, anyway, they do not 
have to think, write or talk alike, and don’t. Once 
a year the twain have a great all-night celebration 
Imown as the annual dinner, for which a big Mont- 
martre establishment is retained from dusk to dawn 
and into which everyone in Paris tries to push 
a way, 80 rich is the entertainment provided gratis 
by all the latest “stars” and so pretty are the 
English girls from.the “ Folies” and the ‘ Casino” 
Many thrilling love affairs, and even a pukka 
marriage, have been known to result from these 
annval bringings of the young people together. 
Ambassadors and statesmen are among those pre- 
sent at the dinners, but it is an understood thing 
that no “copy” may be made out of events of that 
night and morning. Once this unwritten law was 
broken, through a misunderstanding, and with the 
result that Washington is said to have asked next 
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day of its rep.esentative in Paris just what this 
headline signified : 


US, AMBASSADOR KISSES BALLET GIRLS. 


‘The drawing power of these yearly rejoicings is 
even such as to urge prominent literary figures, on 
‘occasion, to try and buy their way in by offering 
autographed copies of their works in ceturn for an 
invitation—as illustrated by the appearance in my 
office one morning of the vast Hendrik Van Loon 
carrying a copy of his “Story of Mankind.” 

“T have just purchased this poor work of mine at 
Brentano's for sixty francs,” he bowed, “ and would 
offer it to you in return for a ticket for your anual 
dinner, which ticket, I understand, costs sixty-five 
francs. An adjustment of five francs being indi- 
cated, I beg of you to find same enclosed within my 
book.” 

Later tl me day Hendrik returned with a 
copy of his “Story of the Bible,” similarly auto- 
graphed and with similar bow, speech and offered 
adjustment, this time in quest of a ticket for his 
publisher Mr. L who, Iam afraid, however, scarcely 
turned out quite such a social success at the sub- 
sequent feast as his friend Hendrik. At a neigh- 
bouring table, among other distinguished ones, sat 
“BlackJack” Pershing, aud Mr. L. apparently had 
the most profound difliculty in believing that such 
a great man could have found his way into the 
company of jouraalists. Mr. L., in fact, resclutely 
refused to believe in the presence of the former 
American C.-in-C., 80 much so that finally someone 
offered to take the doubting one across, to settle 
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the matter, Whereupon “ Black Jack,” beginning 
by looking black at the very nature of the inter- 
ruption, became, after passing rapidly through 
various shades, positively stutteringly jet upon Mr. 
LL. commencing to smear on the transcending and 
tertific honour he, Mr. L., was experiencing at that 
moment in standing before, etc. 

There sometimes is a pause in tne news, out of 
Paris, following these annual dinners, an unaccount- 
able lull reminiscent of one which once occurred in 
Petrograd during the war. Five correspondents 
were then holding the fort on the Neva and they 
jointly decided that supposing they all went and 
had a little hunting holiday over the frontier in 
Finland ¢ Which was duly done, and not a solitary 
line emanating from Petrograd, in the result, for 
five whole days, the London Press, mystified, ulti- 
mately came out with big headlines proclaiming : 


SINISTER MYSTERY OF PETROGRAD. 


“ Bigger news,” as one of the quintette after- 
wards observed, “than ever we could have sent 
them in the five days.” 

Tt was at an Anglo-American Press luncheon that 
President Deschanel made his last appearance 
before definitely losing his reason, and joining the 
hapless band of French statesmen, in mental homes, 
which shows no signs of dwindling. Almost the 
next day the President had begun walking aimlessly 
about the boulevards unattended, after which 
events marched with tragic rapidity. The First 
‘Magistrate would insist on walking on the water in 
the Bois de Boulogne, saying that it had been done 
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before, while tree-tops held a magnetic attraction 
for him. Up he would climb through the branches 
as high as he could get and sit there for hours until 
his daughter arrived below and shouted up that she 
held‘state documents urgently requiring his signa- 
ture. Which was the only way the unfortunate 
President could be safely brought down to earth 
again. As to the train episode, when the President 
was found on the line in his pyjamas, there is little 
doubt that, stupefied by sedatives and oppressed by 
the heavy atmosphere of the night, he climbed out 
of the window, since a big brass bar ran right 
across this, half way up, making it physically im- 
possible for anyone to have fallen out by accident. 

One who belongs to the ‘ Gang’ in all save calling 
is Jo Davidson, sculptor and bad person to meet if 
you are wanting to keep quiet—as when your pro- 
Prietor is in town, a ciroumstance always clearly 
writ on a correspondent’s features as he threads 
his way hither and thither, eyes down, and avoiding 
contact, lest conviviality ensue. Jovial and black- 
bearded Jo made famous busts of all the war 
leaders and from subsequent memorial work has 
now advanced to the situation of sculptor-to-the- 
Four-Hundred-on-tour-in-Europe, dreamy, lovely, 
profiles and “ fulls” of débutantes and brides lining 
his studio in the Avenue du Maine. Anothcr on 
the fringe, and a very remarkable personage, is 
Colonel Charles Sweeny, restless soldier of fortune 
but with a fortune of his own. Tall, muscular, 
aquiline of feature and downright in manner, 
Sweeny is one of the best-known charxctors in 
Paris, Hailing from Washington in the Far West, 
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where his grandfather was one of tne first settlers, 
8. spent his youth before the war organizing revolu- 
tions in South America. In 1914 he was the first 
‘American to join the Foreign Legion and went 
rignt through the campaign in the trenches in 
France, being seriously wounded three times and 
finally, heavily decorated, leading the American 
liaison battaiion, next the British, at the Amiens 
break-through of August 8, 1918. The armistice 
came as a great blow to Sweeny, who lives for wars 
and therefore escapes all the time, but, in the years 
of “peace” that have supervened since, he has done 
his best to get into any trouble tha’ has been going 
—calling on Kemal at Angora, trying, in vain, to 
establish a connection with the Red Army, wander- 
ing through the war-stricken Caucasus and the 
Syrian desert. At the first sign of a conflagration 
Sweeny is there and though his two abiding senti- 
ments are love of France (he brought the American 
aviators out to Morocco to fight Abd-el-Krim) and 
‘antagonism to the British Empire (in part because 
of a family hanging tragedy in Ireland long ago) 
he is not particular as to the colour of the flag he is 
under, so long as there is fighting, 

In between one adventure or campaign and the 
next, and his are genuine experiences, you may see 
8. strolling placidly along the boulevard, books on 
wars, past, present and future, under his arms, or 
studying the latest Bourse and Exchange figures in 
the little jazz bank of the Rue Daunou. 

Martin Donohoe, famous as war correspondent 
and glohe-trotter and doyen of active correspon- 
dents, is almost the last survivor of a famous old 
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corner ‘table in the Café Napolitain. The new 
meeting-places being rather more gilded: Harry's 
New York Bar, opposite Ciro’s, and choz Frank at 
the Ritz. Donohoe has long possessed special 
sounces of information in Portugal and Bulgcria, 
in which countries very few revolutiors are allowed 
to develop without his presence on the spot. 
‘Though still quite young, another Prris veteran is 
George Adam, surely one of the finest Paris corre- 
spondents “The Times” can ever have had, and 
now of the “ New York Sun”. Adam once had a 
memorable funeral dinner; functions, I should 
imagine, peculiar to Paris where correspondents 
come and go, or play musical chairs, with some 
frequency. ‘The sad event followed on the San 
Remo Conference when A. was unfortunate enough 
to rouse the ire of his proprietor by accepting a 
favour from Mr. Lloyd George. From the first 
day telegraphic connection with London had been 
practically non-existent and on the second or third 
day correspondents were unable to get their mes- 
sages through at all, It was then that the ever- 
wily Welsh Wizard, despite the fact that his quarrel 
with Northeliffc had reached its peak, innocentiy 
invited A. to put his messages on the specially 
leased Foreign Office wire, which A. proceeded to 
do and why, indeed, not? The Lord of Printing 
House Square, however, when the story came to his 
ears, saw scarlet at the very notion of his being 
put under the’ chadow of an obligation to “L, G.” 
and so we had that funerai dinner, upstairs at the 
Café de Paris, with a dozen pall bearers <itting 
round and as lively a “corpse” as ever escaped from 
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an Irish wake; much comfort bing derived, I 
recall, from the opening words of one post-prandial 
orator: “Even Rome was sacked |” 

Some Paris correspondents find time to be 
authors, notably William of the Consolidated 
Press, whose book on the wines of the country has 
Decome a classic and who should really charge a 
consultation fee for cellar advice, Harry Gi 
wall of the “Daily Express”, leading Parisian 
exponent of his school ; Basil Woon, who wrote the 
best volume on Sarah Bernhardt that has appeared 
since her death, in three weeks of all night sessions ; 
A. M. Murray, who made Coué articulate in book 
forr ; and Sisley Huddleston, most prolifie of 
local penmen, Possessing the keenest political 
perception and able to write at any length, great or 
small, on literally any subject from James Joyce, 
whom he “discovered” journalistically, to the Motor 
Show at the Salon, the massive, genial and big- 
hearted Sisley, an inflated Bard of Avon in appear- 
ance, must nowadays correspond, in some form or 
another, for half the publications of England and 
North America ; in fact I hope I am not being too 
indiscreet in saying that his phenomenal flair for 
freelance work enabled him, within a very few 
years, to increase monthly returns from two bun- 
dred francs to the vicinity of—well, a hundred 
times'that amount, or more. From former rough 
quarters beside the Odéon, Sisley has migrated to a 
sumptuous studio-apartment on the summit of 
Montparnasse to which diplomats and politicians, 
publichers and literary men deem it a privilege to 
be bidden to a soirée, Huddleston once wrote a 
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book in ourteen days on Poincaré, for that 
man to fall utterly and unexpectedly into oblivion 
on the fifteenth morning. Vet up came Sisley, 
smiling and planning another volume, when other 
authers would Lave been studying the poisons list. 
On being appointed “Times” correspondent, 
Huddleston had occasion to put Lord Northoliffe 
rather severely in his place. ‘The pust had been 
offered him in between a cleek and a mashio shot 
at Fontainebleau and some days later H. was 
invited to accompany N, down to Aix-les-Bains 

On the journey N. was peevish and critical. 

“Ym afraid I don’t like your clothes at 
Huddleston,” he observed at one stage, referring 
to H’s wide black sombrero and flowing tie, 
double-breasted black reefer and “ Foreign Office ” 
trousers, “I don’t like them at all. When you are 
next in London you must go to my tailor’s.”” 

“T regret, my lord,” returned Huddleston, rising 
in medium dudgeon, “but I am not in the habit 
of permitting my personal appearance to form the 
subject of comment. As my appearance does not 
please you, I propose therefore leaving the train at 
the next station.” 

Which the duly did. 

A character of equal force and originality is 
Henry Wales of the “Chicago Tribune”, krown 
far and wide across Europe as “ Hank.” 

Besides having put Chicago on the map in the 
Chancelleries of Europe, “ Hank ” holds one great 
world’s record ; he has atterded every conference, 
everywhere, since Versailles, there being great 
jubilation when he beat Mr. Lloyd George's record 
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in this regard. The two had run neck and neck 
for years until events of late 1922 or, rather, of 
early ’23, when the hapless Bonar Law journeyed 
to Paris for his one and only conference as Premier. 
‘Tt was then that “ Hank" took the lead over “L. 
G.” and to-day he is as far ahead of his fellows, as 
regards attendances at conferences, as are a Hobbs 
or a Ruth ia their respective spheres of sport. A 
concomitant record is also the property of “ Hank”, 
namely that of being the world’s greatest ques- 
tioner of Prime, Foreign and lesser Ministers . . . 
he must have asked by now a good three thousand 
questions and have received at least seventeen 
adequate replies, “Hank's” method of question- 
ing is unique. His large head tilted to one side 
above a small physique, he first seeks to hypnotise 
his victim for a few seconds, then, with a toss of 
the head as much as to say “come on, don’t be silly 
you may as well speak the truth for a change,” 
shoots out: of the corner of his mouth something in 
this vein : 
“Say, is it true Damascus has fallen?” 


‘On which occasions, “Hank” will look very 
puzzled and very serious indeed, for it is, as he 
says, all very confusing, 

‘Exwin James, of the “ New York Times,” and a 
possible future editor of that national newspaper, 
believes in doing business in mirrored halls. Not 
long ego he acquired a vast dressmaking establish- 
ment with a frontage of twelve windows over- 
looking the Rue de la Paix and converted it into an 
office and point d’appui for tourists who now 
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throng the place all day, much to the relief of neigh- 
bourivg colleagues. Little “Jimmy” of the husky 
yoice and big cigar, is great on “ think stuff” in 
the political line, and has been known to correct 
General Dawes, Lord Bradbury, Monsieur Poincaré 
and Sir Rqbert Horne, in the matter of German cay 
acity topay. With him, is P. J. Philip, late of Scot 
land, but whose accent now hovers somewhere off 
‘the Newfoundland Banks, a pillar of the profession, 
making it all look so easy ; and then there is that 
bright young Roland Atkinson, in the first flight of 
political journalists for the “Sunday'Times,” “West- 
minster,” etc., snd who has also demonstrated the 
elasticity of English journalistic training by wricing, 
equally well, for both sides of the ocean. 

Good fellows all, and more besides. Only one, 
in my time, was otherwise—used to send back 
reports on the private life of his chie{—and his was 
the shortest of shrifts . . . sped on his way, un- 
honoured and unsung. 


The average age of a Paris correspondent may be 
thirty to forty-five, and most are married men, 
there being still sufficient women about, apparently, 
prepared to take partners who can never get home 
to dinner till nine or later, who, from having to 
watch and chronicle the doings of others al’ day 
long, are offen distraits in the home, and who may 
be shot off to Bucharest or Casablanca at a 
moment’s notice. Hours in Paris are very bad, it 
being virtually impossible to keep a dinner engage- 
ment, or indeed, to enjoy a normal evening's dis- 
traction at all, so late does one finish—a factor 
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which undoubtedly leads to a measure of bar 
patronizing which would not otherwise occur : 
‘hero being, between nine and midnight, practically 
no place where one can dine, if one except Maxim's, 
a Uhinese restaurant off the Boulcvard St. Michel 
and known as the “ Chink Joint,” Monteverdi's, off 
the Grands Boulevards, and the Dingo, in Mont- 
parnasse. ‘I'he rest are closing or have no food left 
worth consuming. 

Not that life is sombre—far from it—yet the 
Paris correspondent’s path is not all strewn with 
rose-leaves. For one thing, he has to develop 
almost Ulysses-like qualities of self-discipline and 
character, and with very often no one but himself 
to do the binding. At the height of the day, for 
example, it is difficult to stroll more than fifty yards 
from one’s office door without sensing potential 
adventure, native or tourist, in the near vicinity, 
and with very few material difficulties in the way, 
while the stage is eternally set for exaggerated 
quaffing, against which one is only armed by experi- 
ence, Since, apart from touring friends incessantly 
seeking to lead one astray, certain elements of 
Parisian life make freely for the pursuit of vain 
delights. Paris, for all her convivial cafés and 
myriad sauntering females, her never-ending colour 
and animation and unstandardized play of the 
scene, can be a very lonely city, much Jonelier than 
either London or New York. Living in Paris and 
visitit.g there, are two very different things. Passing 
through, one stays at an hotel, one sees the sights, 
one looks up old friends, one revels in restaurant, 
voyages of discovery, one dives into the unre- 
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stricted Kberty of day and night. Excellent. But 
one can’t go on indefinitely staying at an hotel, 
seeing the sights, looking up old friends, revelling 
in restaurant voyages of discovery, and diving into 
the unrestricted liberty of day and night. One 
yearns to try and map out some sort uf a base, to 
embark vpon some sort of life with the word 
“ enduring” in ic, in a word, one longs for a home. 
And therein enters the dilemma of the foreign 
resident. Several things may make life in Paris 
trying at the present time, but a chronic inability 
to get agreeably settled must be the root trouble. 
Cohorts of foreign residents are located in hotel 
rooms, against returning to which (so lonely and 
monotonous do they become in the course of years) 
they fight till the last café light goes out. 

A second drawback concerns what one may term 
the “stand-offishness” of French people of a grading 
which would be accessible elsewhere. The French 
home is the most jealously guarded in the world, 
with doors firmly bolted on the foreigner, unless he 
be of high degree or likely to be useful, so that, in 
the absence of clubs other than gambling centres, 
the bottom more or less falls out of social life save 
for intercourse between the Anglo-American com- 
munity itself. Again, there is the difficulty an 
individual of ordinary meaus experiences in in¢ulg- 
ing any sport, suchas golf. ‘There are five links 
round Paris, anq they are all chock-full. You may 
play by the day Lut this costs, all in, in the region 
of a hundred francs. Or take the Paris theatre. 
Most Paris theatres were built a century ago, they 
are never ventilated, and you usually develop a 
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headache towards the second act, The price of 
seats is extortionate, end one has to go through a 
maddening amount 2 fuss to reach them. Noth- 
ing, I should imagine, so quickly palls on the foreign 
resident in Paris as the theatre—sitting suffocating 
while husbands are betrayed by lovers in pyjamas, 
Despite fine acting, themes are for the most part 
either adulterous twaddle, operettas of the past, or 
crude and dull revue entertainments based on a 
maximum exposure of the female body. Nor can 
‘one well omit from this tale of woe the legitimate 
enough classification of Paris as the noisiest city in 
the world. The noise of the ill-regulated traffic, 
of taundering motor ’buses, grinding taxi-cabs, all 
toting” in a different high-pitched key, the din 
of sirens and open exhausts, of tram-car bell-ring- 
ing, and horses’ hoofs, makes it no longer possible 
to sit on the boulevard and enjoy a quiet chat. 
You have to shout, and without a doubt much of 
Parisian ill-humour and nerviness is due to the 
incessant uproar around. 

‘Yet another factor in this litany of “ grouch” has 
to do with the contemporaneous attitude of the 
Parisian towards the foreigner, and more especially 
towards English and Americans (I do not refer to 
the provincial Frenchman who is almost as different 
fror. the Parisian as is the Bavarian from the Prus- 
sian). This is one of camouflaged enmity. One 
lives in an insistent atmosphere of hostility, as if 
the good burghers were saying : “ we only tolerate 
you here because of your money,” an attitude for 
which the Press is in no small measure responsible, 
and whose varying manifestation usually escape 
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birds of passage, esconced in hotels de luxe and 
patronizing haunts specially organized for them, 

Patis, in short, may be lovely, and free az the 
air. It can also, unless one picks one’s path with 
in infinity of care, be depressing, demoralizing, 
joyless . . . even the synthetic roystering of Mont- 
martre coming to grate, in the end, like the oft- 
repeated tune or a hurdy-gurdy. 

It is one thing temporarily entering the joy- 
whirl, quite another thing having to live in that 
same joy-whirl Paris de passage, and Paris to 
live in, form a tale of two very different cities and 
only the strong, and maybe some not strong enough 
to be weak, survive. 


CHAPTER XI 
FRANCE IS TAUGHT THIS—— 


HEN Raymond Poincaré was beaten in the 

elections of May, 1924, great was foreign 
surprise, his return to power having been considered 
a moral certainty. Paris was just as much taken 
aback, the whole of France, in fact. 

Why? 

Chiefly because the French Press—one must 
generalize for the moment—utterly failed to inter- 
pret the real mind and feeling of the country, having 
“doped” it for so long. The word was: * A walk 
over for the existing Administration ; ” with Liberal 
France the poorest second. 

tis also possible, just now, that the French Press 
is not presenting a true reading of the real state of 
mind of the French people, as a whole, vis-a-vis 
their former war friends, since, very decidedly, 
the country bas again been powerfully “doped” on 
this issue. Not that we shall tarry with inter- 
nat‘onal problems here; the game being far too 
fluid for that, and what is written one month being 
out of date the next. But an excursion into French 
Presrland may give a more statis yield, may even 
be not without value, so dismayed have I seen 
certain good Britons at the very thought that 
anyone should develop such an aversion to them 

was 
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as the Faris Press more than suggests the French 
people Have done. 

“After all,” say the good-Learted English, “ we 
like these people. And weliketheircountry. And we 
helped them out in the war and never rubbed it in. 
‘And we'd gladly forgive them all their debts, if we 
could. , Why, then, should they hate us like this ?”” 

Well, they don’t hate you. But they have got 
things mixed up through absorbing misinformation 
from their newspapers ; they labour under one or 
more regrettable racial characteristics, and—they 
have not forgotten the past. It would be quite idle 
to proceed with this chapter without accenting that. 
Were I to set off along the cliffs to-morrow, irom 
Deal to Penzance, seeking to rouse hatred against 
France among fisher and country folk, on the wa’ 
by resurrecting the spectre of ‘! Boney,” I shoul 
not make a solitary convert; more serious, J 
should probably miss a lot of good country ale 
and cider for my pains. In France, and the fact 
must be accepted, it is otherwise. The Somme has 
not entirely erased Waterloo; you are still les 
Anglais, with the faintest hiss, and the victors 
in centuries of warring. Nor do I deduce this 
merely from residence in Paris, having, in the past 
year, lingered in every corner of France. It is for 
the traveller, personally, to neutralize this iritial, 
slumbering, und often subconscious animosity, and 
with most French people, outside of Paris, happily 
it is not difficult to do so; but the sentiment exists 
to start with, deep down, and if proof of it be 
needed one has but to instance the cordiality with 
which these people turn to you the moment they 
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earn you are Irish, or even Scotch. After which, 

we may wander down the years to actuality — 
‘The French Pres, since the armistice, has 

instructed the people of France broadly as follows 

in regard to that United Kingdci known only 

across the Channel as “Angleterre” 


() That tes Aig fought in indifferently in the 
war half of the time, and 
Withheld reserves 2 iba other half. 

(ii) That Mr. Lloyd George is the greatest enemy 
France has had in modern times and that 
he sought to encompass France's downfall 
both at the Pence Conference and later. 

(i) That England sank the German fleet, to suit 
British policy, and that she roped in Ger- 
man colonies ten or twelve times the size of 
France, 

(iv) That England ruined the franc. 

(v) That her statesmen are mostly pro-German, 

(vi) That she is largely responsible for French 
colonial trouble. 

(vii) That she is relatively rich and prosperous, 
‘as evidenced by her tourists, and is only 
acting a part. 

(viii) That fe hard, and has not been 

pathetic enough towards France's mafisring, 

(ix) That she wrecked the French Security Pact. 

(x) That she has worked to alienate the United 
States from France. 

(xi) That the nature of Mr. Baldwin's debt settle- 
ment with America, coupled with the value 
of sterling and Sngland’s general “ perfidy,” 
as set forth above, render John Bull’s 
demand for the return of a single centime 
from France, disgusting. 
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How much of this is true? It is for the indicted 
ones to say. I only know that times ‘without 
number, in Brittany, in Gascogne, in Dauphiné, 
in Provence, in Burgundy, in Touraine, the traveller 
is beset by questions on these heads and emanating 
from all glasses : peasant, artisan, “litle bour- 
geois,” bureaucratic, professional, leisured, titled. 
Often have I sat in cottages and cafés trying to 
get things in proper perspective for these people, no 
easy task with so distorted a canvas in the field, 
yet hopeful, always, because of French intelligence 
and the note of interrogation, implying doubt, that 
would reveal itse}f during their process of thought. 

“The newspapers, then, do not tell us the trata ?” 

As for England’s troubles: her dole, her un- 
employment, her “ Reds,” her American debt, her 
falling export trade, her coal dilenma, her shipping 
orisis, her abnormal cost of living, her taxation, 
her Baldwin—of these, and kindred things, the 
French, in the mass, know little or nothing, if one 
excepts a vague, involved consciousness of the 
unemployment tragedy. Otherwise the British 
war bilan might be non-extant, and any way, it 
would be unintelligible, in the absence of French 
newspaper good will, so long as the pound sterling 
is worth four times its pre-war and war-time value, 
in franes, and so long as les Anglais can stage high 
jinks in resorts all over the country. That an 
Englishman may be fleetingly rich in France one 
week and desperately hard-vp in his own co:ntry 
the next, has never been even touched upon though 
it is at the very core of the whole business. I have 
lately estimated that residence in England is sixty 
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per cent dearer than in France, for people drawing 
English ~ioney in both cases, and that, allowing for 
the exchange ‘and ail other relevant matters,, life 
for the average British family must be from fifteen 
to twenty per cent dearer than corresponding life 
for the average French family. ‘That, ot anything 
akin to it, is not appreciated across the Channel. 
‘And simply because the French Press is not ful- 
filling its mission, or, it might be fairer to say, 
because only a limited section of it is so doing. A 
powerful and influential section has for years con- 
centrated upon England as the cause of all French 
woes while, strangely and unaccvuntably, at the 
same time, either refraining from all mention of the 
‘United States or doing lip-service to that stern land. 
‘This same Press that will print almost anything 
against England seems to be afraid to affront, 
almost to criticize, America. Why? Memories o: 
Lafayette? OfPershing? Of Wilson? The link 
of republicanism? Love for the Middle West? 
Demandez-moi une autre. But the fact remains. 
‘Americans may be laughed at; but always behind 
thearras. Americansmay be called “ bloodsuckers” 
and “badly brought-up ones ”—but always sotto 
‘voce, Only for England is there loud speaking . . . 

‘The differentiation is even carried on to sacred 
ground . .. the length of war memorials. 

Why, for example, should it be that the French 
have planned the construction of a giant, artistic 
lightLouse at the mouth of the Gironde as a monu- 
ment to the American Expeditionary Force, at a 
cost of eleven million francs (over the collection of 
which, it is true, some difficulty is now being experi- 
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enced) while making no arrangements at all 
similasly to honour the British dead, ho out- 
number the American dead in France by twelve to 
one, if we except the existence of a plaque in Notre 
Dame, unveiled’ in 1924 by the Prince of Wales ? 

One cannot help thinking that had six hundred 
thousand ‘poilus fallen in Surrey and Sussex and 
Kent in the defence of London, something would 
have been done ere this to honour them, 

In some measure, the lamentable existing situa- 
tion cannot be traced elsewhere than to the door of 
Lord Northeliffe, that brave and battling bearer of 
such a load of' mischief, For years Lord N.’s 
papers, not satisfied with being more French than 
the French, condemned and abused the slightest 
movement on John Bull’s part to protect his own 
hen-roost, and with this distressing sequel: that 
the French, accepting as hall-marked and as some- 
thing which was only just as it should be, this 
incorrect and sloppy show of dog-like English 
devotion, became instantancously convinced, on 
its cessation, that England had deserted France. 
Only once since has France trusted and respected, 
even liked, a British leader—Bonar Law. “ Ram- 
say” was worshipped in the limited Herriot world ; 
as for Mr. Baldwin, the French might give more 
rein to pleasant musings were they not permanently 
furious with the debt simpleton (as they think) 
of Washington, for what he did there. 

The most rabitlly Anglophobe pen in Fraace is 
that of Stephane Lausanne, editor of the “ Matin.” 
His particular journalistic characteristic, crudely 
set down, consists in licking the boots of Uncle 
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Sam, whenever he can get in a lick, and in spitting 
the residue at John Bull. He even remin4s one 
forcibly of Max’s quondam saying of an eminent 
critic, that “he was clinging on to the Brontés’ 
skirts and that if he wasn’t careful they’d come 
off.” Lansanne clings tightly to the pants of 
Jonathan, with what possibilities of an undistin- 
guished dénouement, time must be arbiter. 

Nor does it seem to matter what Jonathan does; 
even his ban on wine, surgical operation on France 
and more or less of a reflection on her whole Being 
‘asa tace, having been swiftly relegated to the limbo 
of forgotten things after a spell of moderately 
embuttered japing. 

Mussolini, on the other hand, has a different way 
of doing things when struck at by the United States, 
‘As is probably known, the Restricted Immigration 
Taw now in operation across the Atlantic was a 
terrific blow at Italy, accustomed to exporting in the 
region of four hundred thousand young men and 
women annually to the United States. Very partic- 
ularly it was a blow for Mussolini, who couldn’t find 
anything todo with this surplus national youth ex- 
cept hand them out black shirts, and once the Duce 
told the American Ambassador in Rome exactly 
what he thought about things. It was atan evening 
reception and the U. 8, Envoy was naturally enough 
seeking to be agreeable with the principal guest. 

“What wonders you are accomplishing, 
Diretvore,” and so fo-th. 

“Well, if you think that way about my rule, 
it might be a good thing if you got your govern- 
ment to alter its new immigration law!” retorted 
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‘Mussolini, turning on his heel ; shortly after which 
rebuff, the Ambassador quitted Rome. 

‘The “ Matin ” has a huge c:roulation, percolating 
throngh to the most outlying districts, which is 
important in that if France possesses several good 
provincial newspapers, it is usually what Paris 
says that counts, and it is the so-called “ Grande 
Presse,” the “ Matin,” the “Journal,” the “ Petit 
Journal,” the “ Petit Parisien,” and the “ Echo de 
Paris,” which has almost all of the saying. As an 
antidote to Lausanne, the first named is lucky to 
possess an admirable political reporter in Jules 
Sauerwein, onc who is able to switch discreetly, 
and remain in confidence, as one Gove:ument 
succeeds another. Henri de Jouvenel can also be 
straightforward and concise. Marcel Ray in the 
“ Petit Journal” is quite fair and to the point— 
perhaps the best in this category now that Philippe 
Millet and Robert de Jouvenel are gone; Chas- 
saigne in the “ Journal ” too one-sided, while from 
Pertinax’s pen, in the “ Echo de Paris,” there gushes 
a perpetual fount of jingo bias, frequently well- 
informed though, and sometimes containing rare 
peatlsin the way of news. The two national organs, 
the “Temps” and the “ Débats” are“‘evenings,” the 
former stolid and circumspect, the latter often bit~ 
terly disposed towards the foreigner. Of th- other 
* evenings,” the“ Liberté” is rabidly Anglophobe, 
less g0 and more restrained, the “Intransigeant” 

ici.” “ Paris-Soir,” belonging to the 
automatically, more generous. 

Follows the “ Presse d’Opinion "—some dozen 
morning sheets extending from the fascist “* Action 
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Frangaise” to the Communist “ Humanité,” and 
Anarchist “Libertaire,” Of this category the 
“nvr,” “ Quotidien,” and “ Ere Nouvelle ” are 
of the Left and therefore, as indicated brfore, 
inclined to be generous, the “ Euvie” being pos- 
sibly the fairest publication in Paris, though a 
strictly party organ. ‘The “ Quotidien ” worships at 
the shrine of Herriot and the “Ere Nouvelle” at that 
of Caillaux. Botharesoundif thelattercan be hostile 
enough at times. But for real fireworks directed 
against les étrangers one turns to such sheets as 
Daudet’s “Action Frangaise,” Buré’s “ Eclair,” 
Hervé’s “ Victoire” and to half a dozen more obscure 
organ:. The “Gaulois” is Nationalist and correctly 
severe upon former war helpers; the “ Figaro,” 
with Lucien Romier writing, similarly orientated, 
One looks in vair. for a friendly word in these 
quarters, much of the time. The “ Humanité,” 
which gets more “scoops” nowadays through 
Communists appropriating official documents and 
stealing letters, than all the rest of the Paris Press 
put together, is more concerned with showing up 
the international capitalist than any one country. 
Paris newspapers belong mainly to political, 
industrial and banking groups which may account 
for much, the subsidy being quite common and 
recognized. Another factor which cannot be lost. 
sight of, in this cursory estimate, is the uaderpay- 
ment of French journalists and their consequent 
vulnerability if anyone comes along and offers them 
asubsidy. Once, at a conference, I was staggered 
to hear from a leading Paris colleague that his 
salary was nine hundred francs a month! Some 
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time later I had occasion to employ a man who had 
the faculty of making such things as coe! and oil 
“ stoties ” interesting, i.e. when these were in the 
forefzont politically, I would send for him. . . 
only to be advised one day that my collaborator 
was “a well-known oil man.” Not tuat I would 
insinuate that the personal subsidy is other than 
an exception ; nevertheless, in so far as it exists, 
it works itself into the general mosaic of mis- 
representation, or, better perhaps of over-statement. 
French political writers have to be bright and 
gossipy, have ever to keep on stimulating their 
readers to new thoughts and fresh horizons and 
over-statement is all too often the result. 

In the sphere of general news the French Press 
is quite good ; inits “ features” and special articles, 
‘as interesting as any in Europe, while further 
honour falls to it for its cleanliness, No divorce 
news is published nor any of the filth with which 
millions of English people regale themselves at 
week-ends. The Dennistoun ease was printed, 
and aroused great merriment, principally because 
French newspapers continue to portray English 
people as sexual hypocrites, the men in tweed 
caps and loud cheeks and the women long-necked, 
lanky and flat-footed. ‘The French newspaper 
conception of the English has not changed sinve de 
Maupassant’s “Miss Harriet”, mainly because 
such French ae visit England are fundamentally 
unable to export themselves mentally at the same 
time. But this kind of thing has all been said before. 

That section of the Paris Press which habitually 
misleads, derives splendid backing from two 
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quarters: from the cartoonists, whose lightning 
pencillit.gs can wound.as deftly as they can “¢ope’ 
and from those hunared and one boulevard “joy- 
sheets,” avidly read and usually depicting, on their 
covers, a midinette in a whirlwind with a cat or a 
pom in the front row of the stalls. Such publica- 
tions plumb the depths of libel, insult, ard lying in 
regard to former allies, in drawing as in type, an¢ 
unhappily are read in every corner of the country. 

‘The provinces, snowed under by the Paris 
Grande Presse as they may be, possess three fine 
publications in the ‘’ Dépéche de Toulouse,” the 
“Phare de la Loire” (Nantes) aiid the “ Nouvel- 
liste” (Lyons), all journals of the Left—Liberal 
France being the one political entity anxious to 
give the foreigner a“ square deal.” The Bordeaux 
“ Petit Gironde,” a first-rate newspaper, follows 
the“ Big Five ” up in Paris ; as also does Loucheur's 
“Journal du Nord,” and, in lesser degree, the “Petit 
Marscillais” and the “Est Républicain” of Nancy. 

‘As a corrective to the present state of affairs, 
two incidental suggestions might be made; that 
the “Big Five” send over a batch of their best 
investigating writers—they have the men, Henri 
Beraud, de Korab, Edouard Helsey, Georges 
London, and they have the money too—to dredge 
the whole situation in the United Kingdom, with 
special reference to the arch-criticisms I have 
enumerated earlier on in this chapter; and that, 
conversely, leading Fnglishmen, not. necessarily 
politicians but posscssing a colloquial knowledge 
of French, should speak facts periodically to French 
listeners-in, by arrangement. 


CHAPTER XII 
OUR TRAINED SEAT 


\HE Trained Seal, or politician-of-international- 
repute-turned-newspaper-writer-on-contract, 
first came into prominence during the Peace Con- 
ference in response to frenzied wirelessing for 
“stunts” and “ stunters” from the U.S. “news- 
paper ship” bearing down on France with five 
hundred proprietors, editors, managers, feature- 
writers, correspondents, reporters and office boys, 
all oiling their Coronas and sharpening their pencils 
for the field day of their sweet: young lives. 

Gee, Boys, sur wHaT a yarn! 

‘The Allied and Victorious Press may have served 
great purpose in the war and have meant: to follow 
up with equal service in the peace but—and this 
with few exceptions—by the attitude in which it 
approached the indescribably complex and delicate 
peacemaking of Paris, governed as it appeared to 
be primarily by an irresponsible determination to 
make the most journalistic capital out of the pro- 
ceedings in the scoring of uninterrupted “ beats,” 
“ scoops,” “stunts,” and “sensations ;” in its 
wanton setting of statesman against stalesman 
under the guise of developing the “ personal factor” 
and, sometimes, even of state against state to 
sustain a flagging public interest ; by the rein it 
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chose to give to flame-fanning and to propaganda, 
to imaginings, even to falsification and mis-epre- 
sentation; by the way it winked at betrayal, of 
confidence and encouraged backstair intrigue, 
wrecked situations by premature publicity and 
played up to proprietorial vanities, exaggerated 
‘when calm was the essential and ignored currents 
the world would have been the wiser for knowing, 
furthered interested office policies and fostered 
personal and national bias, in its excision of tact, 
diplomacy and reticence from the vocabulary . 

all fora “story”... the Allied and Victorious 
Press must scarcely be far behind the actual 
fashioners of the Treaty in the matter of responsi- 
bility for the wreckage of to-day, and this, much 
as the newspapers may, on the other hand, have 
felicitously influenced, directed and stayed the 
bands of the signatories of Versailles. 

However. Into this Bedlam was born the 
Trained Seal, willing obediently to go through 
hoops and balance cones and bark and snap each 
week at the crack of the correspondent’s whip, in 
return for a high honorarium. Seals, for instance, 
of that epoch of which a Woodward might well have 
been proud were Tardieu and Painlevé, much as 
to-day the centre of the ring is occupied by Poincaré 
and Herriot (it being an understood thing in France 
that no one holding office may perform). ‘Trained 
Seals are treated humanely and, on the whole, 
intelligently by chief rorrespondents. They may 
be paid anything frora £20 to £100 an article and 
are usually given their subjects comfortably in 
advance. Nor does the whip crack too frequently, 
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provide the Seal continues bright and “ snappy”— 
only when he gets dull or “ technical” (usually this 
is when he is really saying something) does he feel 
the flick of it. Conversely, when a Seal has 
“ registered,” extra fish will be thrown to him in 
the form of an invitation to meet Colonel House, 
Pearl White or Dempsey, or a request that he 
should address the English and American corre- 
spondents at their weekly luncheon. Not many 
Seals decline thus to circulate socially although I 
was to catch one who not only wouldn’t but 
couldn't — 

Tt was in the sultry summer of 1922 and the 
exalted functionary referred to in a preceding 
chapter as the “Human Hurricane” had been 
visiting us some little time. One morning he 
swooped into the office : 

“Brain functioning? Well, who’s-the-livest- 
thing-in-pants-we-ean; get-thieside-to-write-for-the- 
paper?” 

“ Joseph Caillaux.”” 

The “ Hurricane,” momentarily ceasing to blow, 
glanced up. Then: ‘ Where were you last night ? 
Zelli’s again ? Cut this fooling out! I’m serious.” 

T explained that I wasn’t fooling at all, that half 
from intuition, half from sensing the poseal drift, 
I believed Caillaux was coming back, and added 
my whys and wherefores, and for several minutes 
my interlocutor listened intently, a most exceptional 
circumstance, but his journalistic genius hac. been 
stimulated. Then he said: “I believe you're 
sey ey eee ana jim,” and dashed off to the 

+ leaving me, in the calm that followed 
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his exit, perhaps just the least bit nervous at what 
Thad done... . 

After all, a cértain dignity had to be maintiined 
even in the Corps of Trained Seals. And here was 
T championing an execrated exile who had many 
more yearr of banishment to run. 

“Caillaux !”” you heard it hissed, “ grafter in 
office! Saved from exposure by his wife com- 
mitting a murder! Friend of Germany! Leader 
of the defeatists during the war! Caillaux is bad— 
all bad!” 

However, I was committed. ‘There was naught 
to do now save follow through and so, two summer 
mornings later found me at the door of Joseph 
Caillaux’s house in the Place de la République, 
Mamers. Everything was open—doors and win- 
dows—but there seemed nobody about save several 
Kfe-size nude damozels of note, with Psyche to 
the fore, so presently I tapped on a door—and 
entered Caillaux’s study. 

The exile received me politely but brusquely. 
The temperamental flaw that had so damaged his 
career in the past, an imperious intolerance because 
no one’s brain worked quite as rapidly and keenly 
as his did, was still there, and I noticed too that 
his features had become even more highly coloured 
and tiat his enunciation, in unison, had moved 
still further up the scale, His desk iay littered 
with manuscript in his thin, shaky scrawl, while 
propped up before him as if to radiate inspiration, 
was an cighteenth-century etching of a woman 
broadcasting banknotes from a chariot. 

“That was the first time French statesmen 
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brought ruin to their country by printing paper 
money,” explained Caillaux; “a friend sent it to 
me the other day.” 

Quickly we settled the business side—he was to 
write for six 1sonths on the subject of French 
finances at £20 an article—then I asked the exile a 
favour,.namely, that he should narrate the batter- 
ings of fortune that had brought him to his then 
plight ; and as this very unusual man has been so 
much in the foreground latterly, hisown story told to 
me that day from the depths may not be without 
interest. 

“The Caillaux family,” he began in fluent Eng- 
lish, “is of humble working origin, In the seven- 
teenth century we were builders. Then, with the 
Revolution, we entered the bourgeoisie, my great- 
grandfather—there he is above your head—becom- 
ing a lawyer, Also my other great-grandfather 
over there. We've been lawyers ever since, except 
my father, who was an engineer. I travelled, 
learning languages, when young, and was in Ireland 
for some months when Parnell was at the height 
ofhisfame. Then I entered the Ministry of France, 
remaining there ten years. In 1898 I was elected 
Deputy for Mamers, beating the Duc de la Roche- 
foucauld of this neighbourhood, and the following 
year Waldeck Rousseau made me his Finance 
Minister. I continued in this office for three years 
and again held the post a like period under Clemen- 
ceau from 1906 to 1909. In this period I introduced 
my income tax proposals—a year before Lloyd 
George introduced his—and from that moment 
dates the opposition against me which became 
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frenzied just before the war and continued so 
during it. In 1911 I became Prime Ministe: after 
a third term as Finance Minister and was at the 
head of the Government all through the Agadir 
crisis and until Poincaré got me overthrown early in 
1912 on the ground that I had gone behind the 
backs of my colleagues in negotiating with Kiderlen 
Wachter, the German Foreign Minister. Am- 
bassador Cambon has testified that I did nothing 
of the kind. The reason I was overthrown was 
because I advocated a policy of rapprochement 
with Germany and this ran diametrically counter 
to the policy of Poincaré and com| I stood, 
as I stand now, for European conciliation. And I 
believed, as I believe now, that France's interests 
are best served by Continental understandings as 
distinct from the entente with England, which only 
serves to isolate France. 1 avoided war with Ger 
many over Agadir—that was my crime as Prime 
Minister. In 1913 I was for the fourth time 
Finance Minister after upsetting the Barthou 
Ministry. President Poincaré should have called 
me to the head of the Government, but didn’t, 
partly because I intended prosecuting my so-called 
revolutionary budget inaugurating an income tax 
based on the rich paying, partly because of my 
views on the preservation of European peace. 
Then ” (and Caillaux dropped his voice so that I 
could scarcely hear him above the playing of a 
piany in the next room), “ then came the Calmette 
affair and—there, it was over with me!” 
Amomcut before, a handsome, fair-haired woman 
had appeared in the garden, and had caused mo, 
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before Monsieur Caillaux, to think of the Calmette 
affair, 


“ During the war,” concluded Monsieur Caillaux, 
“T never concealed my hostility to the conflict 
nor my desire to see it shortened once it had begun, 
that Europe might survive. I was a partisan of 
peace by conciliation, from early on, like the Pope 
and President Wilson, but always on the under- 
standing that Alsace and Lorraine should come 
back to the French family. But I prefer to write 
that part for you . . . if you will permit me.” 

I nodded. Then, for half an hour while he 
whom the Geriaans are reputed to have called 
“Unser Mann” wrote—that which is appended 
later on—went back in memory over the more 
salient drama he had conjured up, back to the 
shooting of Gaston Calmette, to the trial of the 
woman trimming roses outside in the garden, te 
Joseph Caillaux’s own tremendous fight as a 
prisoner before his peers. How exclusively, utterly 
French, the tale! Divorce, passion, stolen love 
letters, political ambition and jealousies, secret 
reports, the slander and gossip of Paris salons. 

‘Let me see—oh, yes, it started about Christmas- 
time, 1913, when Caillaux had once more taken the 
financial helm. From the day of his return to 
office there started in the tashionable “ Figa.o” a 
campaign of unheard-of violence against him, 
culminating one March day in the publication of a 
love letter written by Caillaux to his present wife 
but when she was the wife of Iéo Claretie, a railway 
victim of later years. It was signed “'Ton Jo” 
and in a moment the power of ridicule began to do 
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its fell work through France. Something had to 
be done, and at once, since Calmette had hinted 
thathe had heavier guns to bring into action than 
the mere publishing of stolen love letters. At her 
trial Madame Caillaux outlined the crisis in her 
home that fateful March day: “I saw that my 
husband intended killing Calmette, and rather 
than that he should ruin his career I went and shot 
him myself. My own honour was at stake if he 
continued to publish my private letters.” 

“Not a bit of it,” argued the other side. “ The 
reason Madame Caillaux murdered Calmette, and 
with her husband’s knowledge, was because the 
Caillaux Imew that Calmette possessed a report 
from Judge Fabre implicating Joseph Caillaux in 
the Rochette scandal. As a matter of fact, the 
day before he was killed Calmette promised Presi- 
Aent Poincaré he would never publish this report 
and actually handed it over to the President, 
who in turn forwarded it to the Foreign Office, 
where it still lies, so that the crime was quite 
unnecessary.” 

‘And so, in memory, back to that packed and 
suffocating Paris court room at the end of July, 
1914, little dreaming that within a week I should 
be skidaddling before Uhlans in Belgium. 

Hi. wife acquitted, himself of still unblemished 
character, officially, Joseph Caillaux might in those 
dark opening days have come out as a thorough- 
going, war-whooping patriot, as did his Liberal 
opposite number, Mr. Lloyd George, across the 
Channel, oud have won his way back to power. 
But there is something in the make-up of Joseph 
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Caillaus;, call it perversity, cull it what you will, 
whick prohibited him follo ving the herd. He 
dared to pursue, in war time, that policy of Zuro- 
pean reconciliation that he had advocated from 
Agadir onward. “ Shorten the conflict ! ” was now 
his battle cry, and within a month he found him- 
self given’ the alternative of being tried for coming 
back to Paris without leave from his post as field 
cashier, or of going on a trivial mission to South 
America. He chose the latter, and few who re- 
member the murder of Jaurés will deny that the 
one-time Premier and leader of the democratic 
party in France exhibited wisdom in so making 
himself scarce. In his future war wanderings and. 
dealings with men, everywhere he went, to Buenos 
Ayres or Rome, to Switzerland or back to Paris, 
he seems to have been a source of attraction to 
defeatists and to people in nebulous touch with 
the enemy. In South America he hobnobbed with 
the young and charming Italian Count Minotto 
(since married to a Swift of Chicago) and was 
surprised when one day Minotto brought him a 
message from the German Ambassador, Count 
Luxburg, offering him, Caillaux, a safe conduct 
back across the submarine-ridden seas to Europe 
(Luxburg actually sent a cable requesting that 
Caillaux should be treated well if captured). In 
Italy Monsieur Caillaux met, all too frequently, such. 
adventurers in the pay of the German-subsidized 
Khedive as Cavallini. In Paris, Caillaux inew 
Bolo Pasha, Duval and Lenoir (all shot for intelli- 
gence with the enemy), but never was anything 
traced to him as to the trio named. 
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Caillaux himself confesses that at this time, when 
the Bonnet Rouge svandal was at its heigLt, his 
plan was to overthrow the existing Government 
and General Staff and to take the political helm 
himself and give command of the aimy to General 
Sarrail. A swift peace, but not one of victory, 
would have resulted, Joseph Caillaux liolds that 
such a drawn war would have meant an infinitely 
less chaotic Europe than emerged with victory 
going to one side; but one sees scant ground for 
believing that the Germans, implanted everywhere 
far into Allied territory as they were in 1916, 
would ever have accepted a draw—i.e. withdrawn 
into their own country, or played the game had 
they accepted such an ending. 

At all events Clemenceau, on becoming Premier 
at the close of 1917, went right after Joseph Caillaux. 
snd within a month the latter was in a commor. 
cell in the Santé Prison, next a murderer, and with 
the gravest of charges hanging over his head— 
that of having prosecuted “intelligence with the 
enemy.” In his book “Mes Prisons” Caillaux tells 
the full story of his arrest, imprisonment and trial. 
He insists that his arrest was a move to decapitate 
the Left, and that Clemenceau, backed by Poincaré, 
acted solely from political motives, namely to get 
‘a daugerous opponent out of the way. In effect, 
in a safe in Florence, deposited there by Madame 
Caillaux, in addition to two millior francs in bonds 
and .nuch jewellery, was found a pamphlet entitled 
“The Responsible Ones” visiting war guilt on 
Poincaré end others, and the allegation was that 
Caillaux intended circulating this throughout 
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France the moment the Allie armies met with a 
decisive check. That and tie Luxburg telegram 
and the tendency of enemy agents and defeatists to 
hang around Caillaux (he had to pay the mistress 
of one some money on one occasion) were the 
main points which Captain Bouchardon sought 
to develop into the maximum charge against the 
former Premier. 

So I reconstructed the past while Madame 
Caillaux trimmed roses without and Monsieur 
Caillaux wrote within. Here is what he wrote : 

“When I made my début in political life a 
veteran whose name is a household word (Clemen- 
ceau) said to me: ‘Mark this, my young friend. 
In our country the one way to getrrid of an opponent 
is to make charges against him’ 

“Tn 1917 two policies were opposed one to the 
other in France, just as formerly were opposed the 
policies of Robespierre and Danton. On the one 
hand a policy of aggressive patriotism which saw 
no pacific solution, on the other a policy of armed 
negotiation. ‘The first was backed by all those who 
either from conviction or because of responsibilities 
or from less noble motives refused to listen to any 
negotiation; the second was envisaged, if not 
supported, by such as were anxious for France 
and for Europe, by those who saw the immense 
political, economic and financial dangers that a 
prolongation of liostilities would imply. I appeared 
to be, in the eyes of the macses, the leader or this 
second party. The fact that as Premier, in 1911, 
I had avoided war with Germany over Agadir, 
the fact that during the three following years in 
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concert with Jaurés, but without being corapletely 
in accord with him, I had redoubled my efforts 
to warn people of the catastrophe ahead—these 
facts designated me as leader of this second school 
of thought. Yet once war had been declared I 
remained ailent except for rare speeches, outside 
the Chamber, in my constituency. None the less 
I was ‘catalogued.’ And it is quite true that, 
particularly fearful for the European economic 
system, and foreseeing the colossal difficulties an 
indefinite conflict would engender, I interested 
myself in such solutions as would permit the frame- 
work of the old Continent to remain, But I 
repeated on several occasions—and the fact was 
testified to by one of my opponents—that I saw 
no peace possible without Alsace-Lorraine coming 
back to France, In addition, I took care not to 
uppose the policy of aggressive patriotism, though. 
T should have been fully within my rights in doing 
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“T awaited events which in great upheavals are 
the masters of men and things ; T.awaited an evolu- 
tion in popular opinion. I little thought that my 
moderation, dictated by my love for France, would 
be imputed to crime. Called to power by Monsieur 
Poincaré to prosecute a nationalist policy, with that 
daring and absence of scruple which are in his 
temperament, Monsieur Clemenceau decided in his 
own words to ‘make a big coup’ by arresting me. 
So I was thrown inte a prison where I spent nine 
months as a commun criminal and one year as a 
political privoner, being later taken to a nursing 
home, Meanwhile, all the stories invented with a 
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view to my being condemned. collapsed one by one. 
My puosecutors had to admit ay absolute integrity. 
‘The most minute inquiries only showed that far 
from my patrimony having been increased it had 
diminished durmg my political life. So, at least 
there was no question of money, no base motive! 

“The so-called Justices prosecuting the inquiry 
against me, furthermore, and though quivering 
with political passion, had to admit that I had had 
no connection of any kind with the enemy, that if 
certain adventurers hovered around me I had not 
‘compromised myself in the slightest degree. Simple 
imprudences—and what  imprudences—charged 
against me! None the less I was broughe before 
the High Court of Justice, the Senate, which in 
France is the grand political tribunal. The 
prosecuting attorney, leaving on one side all the 
miserable calumnies which had been circulated 
about me, proceeded to maintain the monstrous 
thesis—monstrous in a republic of parliamentary 
privilege—that a public man had not the right in 
time of war to prosecute a policy other than the 
policy favoured by the Government of the day. 
He concluded by asking for a ‘political condem- 
nation.’ Those were his own words, The court 
refused to condemn’me, By a colossal majority, 
213 votes against 28, it declined to accept th. view- 
point of the prosecuting attorney. Twas acquitted. 
But, I was guilty of being innocent. And for that 
reason I had to be punished. 

“The arbitrary act of Messieurs Poincaré and 
Clemenceau in arresting me had to be justified. 
At all hazards I had to be excluded from political 
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lifeand fromthe Gov: mmentof thecountry. They 
succeeded in doing this by putting before the 
tribunal, in my absence and without calling 
upon me to defend myself, a question which had 
never been broached before. I was condemned, 
despite tho protestations of ninety-one republican 
Senators, on the pretext that certain conversations 
which I was alleged to have held might have 
conveyed information to the enemy. Even so, 
they had to specify that there was no intention 
on my part to betray my country in any way what- 
soever. Thus, by violating the principles of our 
Penal Code, which stipulates that no citizen shall 
be condemned without having been given the 
opportunity of defending himself, which further 
lays down that unless there is intention to betray 
there is neithor crime nor misdemeanour, they 
rianaged to forbid me access to Paris and to many 
big towns of France for a period of five years and 
to deprive me of my political rights for ten years. 

“T will leave to others the task of judging a 
decree of which I will only say that it raises between 
me and public life one of those frail barriers which, 
history is witness, never withstand the march of 
events. I will limit myself to one poini: in the 
light of events and in the presence of the chaotic 
state uf the world, may not those people have been 
right who sought to shorten the abominable 
conflict by curbing the spirit of hate, by encourag- 
ing n.utual understanding among the peoples and 
by maintaining the body corporate of Europe ?” 

As Monsienr Caillaux handed me this document 
the luncheon bell tinkled, I was presented to other 
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members of the household—t: la Femme Fitale, 
‘a handsome blonde, and to 2 young blonde com- 
panion, and so to merry chatter about Prohitition 
in America, and about my host’s life in exile. 

“ It is too fuany, my husband’s exile,” explained 
Madame Caillaux. “They gave him a list of 
towns which he may not visit. It doesn’t seem to 
be worked out on any system. Tue only big 
towns he may visit are Toulouse and Strasbourg.” 

“ That pleases you immensely, Henriette,” broke 
inCaillaux. “Here I am trussed up, while you may 
go round France on adventure!” 

I learned that the former Premier might not 
visit the Riviera (he might meet international 
characters there), nor of course Paris. He visited 
the capital once by permission for a week, but was 
recognized everywhere, and as every French 
citizen, man or woman, during Caillaux’s exile, had 
the right to have the former Premier arrested on 
sight if they saw him in a forbidden town, Monsieur 
Caillaux never again went to Paris until he returned 
there early in 1926 under the Herriot amnesty. 
He told me that he felt he was always under 
“observation, but that the police nevercamenearhim. 

“Tt is all so stupid,” he went on. “I may tele- 
phone to Paris all day long, and do—that is to say, 
the voice of Caillaux is daily heard in the eayital— 
and yet I may not go there in the flesh! And 
imagine their allowing me to visit and spread my 
terrible doctrine in such places as newly won Stras- 
bourg and radical Toulouse! But I can’t even 
motor through Tours or Angers or-a hundred other 
places. Whenever I go motoring I have to study 
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the 1pad carefully le: I pass over forbidden ground. 
Supposing, for exan ple, I had a breakdowa in a 
forbidden town like Le Mans or Tours! Imagine 
Poincaré’s fears for a coup d'état!” 


Joseph Caillaux turned out a tricky Seal to 
manage. Put the paper hoop ever so close, he 
declined to go through it, insisting upon sticking 
to that which he was an authority upon, finance. 
‘And in the sequel came in due course lamentations 
from over the ocean : 

“ Qaillaux’s stuff,” ran a cable, “ really getting 
too technical. Syndicate earnings practically nil.” 
(be was merely formulating what he later sought 
to put into practice) and with two months of his 
contract still to go, I was obliged to communicate 
the hard word to Mamers. 

“That hardly surprises me on. the part of the 
Americans,” he wrote in acknowledgment, “ that 
they will nt listen to anybody else speaking sbout 
money.” 

Caillaux’s correspondence, hand-scrawled on deep 
blue paper, revealed the man, imperious and 
impatient, a true bureaucratic martinet. Tf his 
cheques were not at Mamers by the first, post every 
Tuesday morning, a letter followed as night upon 
day rquiring a full explanation from Mister the 
Corréspondent, and the immediate remittance of 
the sum in question, failing which . 

It's line came to be unsatisfactorily translated 
in one of his articles, or as much as a comma 
replaced by a.colen, up came a registered missive al- 
most bursting open from the indigestion expressed 
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within, Yet one could not do otherwise than 
admire the writer for his courc ge and perseverance, 
qualities which were royally to restore him from a 
depth touched hy few public men, save a Parnell 
or a Dilke, ir. our time. Tremendous restraint 
and patience were imperative attribuces, and not 
easy ones for this man to acquire, while the state 
of his lungs and heart were such as tu necessitate 
half the year being spent at Arcachon and Royat. 
He won because he had faith, and, on his return 
to power, knew how not: to say one word about 
those who, by all the tokens, had grievously 
wronged him. For Joseph Caillaux, apart from his 
undisputed financial genius, is Big, while a wide 
erudition and a profound historical sense, breadth 
of vision and catholicism of mind, combine to 
make him perhaps the least insular-minded of 
contemporary French statesmen, Where Ray- 
mond Poincaré rarely saw much further than the 
end of the ruler with which he margined off the 
petty expenses of French officials in the Rubr, Cail- 
laux (who failed because he is no longer physically 
fit) sees the nineteen thirties and forties and fifties, 
yes, even the nineteen sixties and particularly 1963. 

In that year, we are asked to believe that the 
last gold bars for the war of 1914 will be zigzagging 
between London and Berlin and Paris ard New 
York. Well, one doubts if Caillaux believes that. 
Relentless social and industrial change, revolutions, 
even wars, and undreamt of happenings besides, 
more likely stud his horizon. upheavals valculated 
to modify, transform, annihilate any debt settle- 
ments we may come to in these days. 


CHAPTER XIII 
A MURDERESS EXPLAINS HERSELF 
Cnanvorre Conpay : Ihave nothing to say except that T have 


succeeded. 
Grnwanse Bunton : Monsieur Daudet, Tregret most painfully 
having killed Plateau in your place. 
A BERTON, tall, thin, and drawn of feature, 
yet more than attractive by reason of her 
blue-black bobbed hair, wide grey eyes and arrest- 
ing pallor, sat opposite me in the dingy anarchist 
“ dive” to which we had repaired behind the Place 
de la République. She was, in fact, enemy of 
society or no, engaged just then in the thoroughly 
feminine business of “tinkering herselfup” with rouge 
‘and lipstick. She wore a flowing black tie over a 
wide, innocent-looking Quaker collar which, in 
turn, surmounted an equally demure black dress, 
aad she had recently been acquitted of murder. 

“T must have another two thousand francs,” she 
was saying, “I am going to have a gosse !” 

“ AJ! my felicitations, Mademoiselle! But——” 

“But nothing.” 

“Well, that’s scarcely how we do business in 
journelism, Mademoiselle, A fixed price is a fixed 
price.” 

‘La Berton’s eyes-flamed up. Her hand shot out 
to a vanity bag on the table : 
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“Do you think I care that! for your morsy— 
capitalist dirt we anarchists call it. In our lives 
we don’t considcr money. But now it is no lenger 
for me. It is for another being that I wish it.” 

“ But didn’t you—er—know about this when we 
came to our arrangement last week?” The 
question slipped out before I could check it ; 
Decause angering this formidable dame wu browning, 
and in one of her own haunts, was hardly a healthy 
thing to do. 

By way of answer, la Berton rose, trembling. 

“Tt is what I say, or I go.” 

“All right thten, come and sit down again and 
let’s talk it over. But mind, if I give you this 
extra money, I want your story to-night before 
we leave this place. You can write it later as 
you will, if you insist that the bourgeois journalist 
might distort it.” 

So down we sat again, I calling for the apéritif 
while Germaine lit a cigarette, stretched back, 
twirled with tapering fingers an elongated ivory 
holder in her lips, and beheld the ceiling. Shewasn’t 
beautiful, like heroines ought to be, but there was 
certainly something compelling, almost captivating, 
about her, that something—eagerness, spirit, a 
piercing intelligence linked to striking appearance 
—which in turn mollified the mother of tke man 
she murdered and made a convert to anarchy of 
her wardress in St. Lazare. Yes, Germaine had 
appeal and of a singular kind, a complete gar- 
gonne. . . . 

What explained her? Bothe: to-day! Iwished 
to know of yesterday, of the birth of anarchy in a 
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tiny French tot, of the germ itself and its develop- 
ment through adolescence into the age of fiapper- 
hood—for she was hardly more than that in years 
to-day—to make of this girl oppos’te me, and when 
most of her kind were still gushing over cinema 
heroes, an arch-hater of organized society and 
murderess, one regretful of nothing, denying God 
and laughing at death. I wanted her earliest sins 
and omissions. And this is what she told me : 

“T was born on June 7th, 1902, in the Paris 
suburb of Puteaux, coming of old royalist. stock 
in the Vendée. My maternal grandfather, though 
the son of Vendée peasants, was a fanatical royalist, 
and it is related how he opposed the republican 
régime in his own way by hiding for hours behind 
some bush by the roadside, waiting for the gend- 
armes, ‘Then he would pepper the legs of their 
horses with bird shot and vanish like a shadow 
into the heather and the ferns.” 

Her paternal grandfather was also royalist and 
Catholic, piously bestowing the firstfruits of his 
harvests on the parish priest and keeping as an 
almost sacred relic a white silk scarf which had 
Belonged to Cadoudal, the famous chieftain of the 
Vendée rising against the Revolution. 

“My mother,” proceeded Germaine, “alone of 
the nuxt generation remained a victim of our 
ancestral atavism. My father, dead now, was a 
Communist: and a Freemason. He was of intract- 
able sharacter, too nroud to bow before any 
authority. Restraint of any kind, in barracks or 
factory, sent him ‘some with clenched fists, mutter- 
ing imprecations between his teeth. Starving for 
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independence, he had opened a small mechoaical 
workshop in Puteaux shortly before I was born.” 

Germaine remembered that from'babyhood she 
was “ mischievovs and very wilful.” She delighted 
in teasing her parents, and the great-aunt who 
reared her, and possibly spoiled her, by yielding 
to her every whim. “When at dawn,” she nar- 
rated, “the poor woman would take me into her 
own bed because I was shrieking in mine, I would 
contemplate her with curiosity, bending over her, 
and would pinch her eyelids with my little fingers 
till the tired old woman’s eyes were open again.” 
But the enchantment of her first years was a 
cemetery where her father sometimes carved 
inscriptions on the stones, 

“T loved this great garden, so clean, full of 
flowers and birds, with its deep avenues and white 
marble crosses glistening in the sunlight, This 
was my Bois de Boulogne. How I used to love 
to dance with merriment with my little bucket 
and wooden spade! Still, one thing always 
worried me—being so small. I wanted to grow 
up—no longer to depend on big people—to work 
my will without being slapped. As many as ten 
times a day I would measure myself against the 
kitchen dresser ; at four I would no longer answer 
to “Mamaine,” my pet name, but stared con- 
temptuously till they called me Germaine.” 

In her fourth winter her mother, a school teacher, 
taught the child her alphabet. Next came the 
schoolroom, in connection with which Germaine 
had this to say : ‘How, even «+ six, seven and 
eight, I used to rebel inwardly it they found a 
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fault in my work! As a little girl, too, I avoided 
girls at play to be with the boys. ‘I used to fight 

ith them, and even bite, if I did not get the 
eee hand. I was a complete tomboy. When I 
took up my dolls I would comb and comb at their 
hair with such vehemence that soon they were 
all bald. But I preferred to be put in a shed by 
our house and to take old locks apart and put 
them together again, This diversion led to spank- 
ings for dirtying my pinafores.” 

‘Her two preferred companions were her dog, 
Kiki, and her father. ‘The latter, from her earliest 
years, imbued her with his rebellious spirit. “ While 
still a little girl,” she told me, “impregnated by 
my father’s burning words, I hated those whom 
I hate to-day, I knew the school pages of the 
French Revolution by heart. I often went off to 
sleep regretting I had not heard Mirabeau launch 
his famous reply to the Marquis de Dreux-Brézé, 
envoy of Louis XVI; ‘Tell your master we are 
here by the will of the people and will only leave 
by the force of bayonets.’ I would throw back the 
bedelothes and battle inwardly against the aristo- 
erats, These solitary reveries eventually found 
an outlet in my organizing a tablean vivant in the 
school courtyard: “* The Death of Louis XVI” — 
admirsion one pebble. There were four actors— 
Louis, a priest, the Executioner and the Haranguer 
of the People, with four or five “extras” waiting 
in the tumbril and as many more mobilized as 
guards. I reversed my black blouse, beat an 
imaginary drum and read a proclamation in the 
name of the Republic, while the executioner 
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sharpened a dead branch with which the deposed 
King was to be decapitated: One day our tableau 
got.so realistic chat the younger members of our 
audience, frightdned, shricked for their mothers. 
So the head mistress stopped our performance. A 
curious trait in my character as a little schoolgirl 
—related, I suppose, to some of my subsequent 
bebaviour—was my desire to explore the lowest 
slums and waste ground of the neighbourhood, 
beholding wide-eyed the worst and foulest of 
human nature, till my parents found me and took 
me home, And how I remember, on my way to 
or from market with my father, sharing his detesta- 
tion of the dragoons galloping on the plains of 
Rueil; it was he who, with his barrack tales, 
inculeated my first hatred of mititarism.” 

Just before the outbreak of the war the Bertons 
moved south to Touraine, the father’s native 
province. Germaine was twelve then and entered 
on a period of mental restlessness. She wanted 
to know all sorts of forbidden things. “For me 
it was a feverish awakening—intense, sometimes 
brutal, but sweet withal like a dawn.” Her first 
formative reading resulted from her breaking 
open a trublk full of books up in the attic. Char- 
lotte Corday, the convent-bred daughter of decayed 
nobility and living with an aunt in rural Normandy, 
had filled her solitude with Voltaire and the Abbé 
Raynal, and with Plutarch’s “ Lives.” Germaine’s 
psychic puberty was to be moravaryingly nourished. 

* Hidden away in some corres, I furtively read 
the ‘Confessions’ of Rousseau; de Musset’s 
verses ; nearly all of Balzac; the ‘Red Lily’ of 
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Anatole France ; ‘ Germinal,’ ‘ Fruitfulness,’ ‘The 
Earth ’ and other volumes of Zola ; Kant, Stendhal, 
Flammarion and some of my father’s books on 
Freemasonry. My vocabulary being insufficient, 
T kept a dictionary at my side, One afternoon as 
I was pevusing a gallant adventure of Francis I, 
told by Zevaco, my mother discovered me, and I 
received a violent smacking. About this time also, 
I loved to visit my father’s engineering workshop, 
where he employed a staff of ten making spare 
aviation parts, mobilization having now been 
ordered. The workmen taught me the intricate 
side of dynamos and motors. Soon I would be 
covered with oil and grease and deafened by the 
noise of a score of engine tests. Often I was able 
to detect trouble which the others had been un- 
able to trace, and on such occasions I would lecture 
the amazed staff.” 

‘The family, temporarily prosperous, lived in 
‘one of the best quarters of Tours. Madame Berton 
sought and found congenial company among the 
higher bourgeoisie. The father, the girl and Kiki 
devoted their leisure to fishing in the Loire or to 
attending bicycle races. Then Germaine was put 
in the local high school for girls, where her chief 
interests were centred round clandestine corre- 
spondence with the boys of the neighbouring Lycée, 
and tantalization of the teachers. 

“Once I brought the fury of tha class down on 
mysclf by collecting all the gold and silver rings and 
earrings of my git] friends and plunging them in a 
mercury bath. I had my face well scratched and 
much hair pulled out, but not before I had damaged 
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some of my assailants . . . and the ructions which 
ensued when three of us were caught smoking 
euoalyptus cigarettes in the streets! The whole 
city heard of it. My mother particularly wanted 
me to apologize to the wife of Colonel de Beaufort, 
under whose nose I had blown smoke. But I 
refused to humiliate myself before a person whose 
airs and graces had disgusted me.” 

‘Then came her first love affair. 

“TI was thirteen—he twenty-three. He was 
Killed in the opening months of the war. I decided 
to drown myself. For a fortnight I played truant 
and hid myself, meditating in the crypt of the 
Basilica St. Martin, the only place where my 
father wouldn’t think of looking for me. Then 
one day, unable to endure moie, I walked along 
the Loire towards Vouvray. Towards evening, 
as dusk descended, I let myself down into the 
swirling brown water. But someone saw me and 
raised an alarm. Passengers jumped from a 
passing tramcar, and a soldier pulled me out. 
‘Threats and blows at home could not drag from me 
the real reason for my act. I have always refused. 
to submit to restraint or control. A little later I 
was permitted to enter the local art school. What 
memories of those gay student days in lovely 
Touraine! I studied modelling, architecture, 
geometry, and anatomy. With two other girls I 
was permitted to join a class in dissection. The 
students gave us an enthusicstic welcome. Never- 
theless we had to conform to the customary 
initiation of eating beans out ofa human skull. 

“T played football with the young men, but 
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my pet joy was to go out in an electric canoe with 
a boy chum named Jacques. I was making rapid 
progress with my drawing, won several prizes, 
and was preparing to present myself at the Beaux 
Arts in Paris, when fatal misfortune overtook me. 
My father iad formed a bad habit of doing, business 
over drinks in a café, setting up an internal trouble 
which was to take him off. One lovely day in 
August the end came and I understood I would 
now have to battle alone. My mother took me to 
Chinon, where, suffocating, I taught drawing in a 
school. I could not endure it, and after a violent 
scene with her, left for Paris, where I got a situation 
as librarian in the centre of the city.” 

Germaine was about seventeen when she thus 
impetuously took che reins in her own hands and 
plunged into the mental, social and spiritual 
turmoil of post-war Paris, The library, however, 
did not detain her long: “Falling among old 
friends from Touraine,” she continued, “I began 
studying with them more ardently than ever. 
Social questions especially interested me, I wanted 
to know the inside of each political party. I read 
enormously, and a bizarre assortment my favourites 
were: Leopold Kampf, Hans Ryner, Bolti, Bar- 
busse ; Frangois Villon, Rabelais, Voltaire, Bourget, 
Loti, Alphonse Daudet, Anatole France, Gyp, 
Colette and Willy.” 

However, a fresh milestone was soon to si 
itself in this wild young life. Having read all she 
could absorb, Gerraaine decided to go back to 
Touraine and become an overt rebel. She got a 
job painting signs on goods wagons, and dressed 
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in a smock and breeches went gaily along the 
railway lines, carrying her paint pot and brush, 
inseribing over and over again : 


“K X W (normal) 1,200—Hommes 32— 
Chevaux 8.” 


“The railway workers liked me and bombarded 
me with questions of a political and syndicalist 
nature. Inwardly I laughed at the strange method 
I had adopted in order to act after my ideas. 
Syndicalism was reviving after the tragic strikes of 
1920, This was just what I was waiting for.” 

Even at this early stage she had contracted a 
savage personal animosity to Léon Daudet, which 
she explained thus: “ While studying art in Tours 
Thad made my first acquaintance with ‘ L’Action 
Frangaise.’ Next door to the art school was a hall 
where all the political meetings were held. Lite 
the others, the Camelots du Roi would come there. 
My boy friend Jacques and I would scale a wall 
and slip in among the royalists. How we used to 
grind our teeth in rebellion and disgust at what we 
heard! I began to know the mentality of the 
ruffians of ‘L’Action Frangaise.’ And I began to 
hate fiercely Léon Daudet.” 

Back in Tours again, she soon lost her railway 
painting job and scandalized the retired officers 
and business men of the district by becoming 
secretary of the Syndicalist Revolutionary Com- 
mittee. “In the local Communist paper I pub- 
lished weekly articles which would have meant 
my arrest in Paris, but which were permitted in 
Touraine. I also tried my hand at verse. I was 
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80 absorbed, I lived in such an intense fever that 
frequently I forgot to eat. In June, 1921, biinded 
by Marxism, I joined the Communist party. It 
required the Congresses of Lille und Moscow to 
‘open my eyes.” 

What she thought she then discovered was a 
systematic subordination of the syndicatist social 
revolution to political machinations. First she 
cried over such duplicity. Then, with charac- 
teristic decisiveness, she swung to the extreme of all 
extremes, founded an Anarchist group at Tours 
and went back to Paris. There, in November, 
1921, she struck a police official who refused to 
return her her identity papers, accidentally dropped 
in a strect affray, and was sentenced to three 
months in St. Lazare. Released in February, 1922, 
she hurried to Tours for a mass meeting demanding 
an amnesty for the mutinous sailors of the Black 
Sea fleet ; then back to Paris, and again into the 
hands of the police, this time for being in the 
company of a burglar band and for carrying a 
dagger, the twin offences bringing her seventeen 
further days incarceration. 

“Gradually,” she told me, “I was slipping to- 
wards individualism. I was on the point of break- 
ing with my comrades, when T was wounded at a 
meeting in the suburbs, Caught between two 
bodiés of police, we were crying out ‘Poincaré 
assassin!’ ‘ Vive Cottin!’ ‘ Vive Marty!‘ War 
upon war!” when the gendarmes charged. I had 
just hit a policeman on the ground with a knotted 
belt when he got up enraged and struck me over 
the head with his sword. My comrades, maddened 
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by the torrent of my blood, captured the, police 
station by assault, broke everything and burned 
the Tricolor. Mounted troops were necessary to 
restore order. My wound healed rapidly. They 
put four stitches in, but I pulled them out almost 
at once.” 

For a tittle while in October, 1922, Germaine 
worked as a telephone operator in a business 
office, But she soon lost the job. She was living 
in what she called a“ moral crisis,” brought on by 
the proposed occupation of the Ruhr. The“ stormy 
springtide ” of her life was approaching its culmina- 
tion. She had wrought herself up into a positive 
frenzy of feeling against Léon Daudet. To her 
the royalist leader had become the incarnation of 
everything hateful and obnoxious, and her resent- 
ment was increased by her revolt against militarism. 

“ After having done everything to wreck syn- 
dicalism and after having opposed the liberation 
of the Black Sea sailors, Monsieur Léon Daudet 
clamoured for an armed expedition into the Ruhr, 
deliberately accepting all the risks of war and of 
sanguinary clashes with Germany. What was 
passing in the head of this hateful man? Wasn’t 
this the propitious moment to wreck the syndicelists 
and communists ? Poincaré, influenced, they say, 
by secret letters, had yielded to the maste~ black- 
mailer of ‘ L’Action Frangaise.’ We were to leave 
our hearths to participate in an armed occupation, 
War! I worked myself into a fury towards the 
ignoble scoundrel who daily exalted militarism, 
In 1914, as a child, I saw the 66th Infantry leave 
with flowers on their bayonets. Afterwavds I saw 
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soldiers on leave, muddy, flea-ridden, lousy, borne 
down with fatigue, sleeping on the ground, crowded 
on the benches of the Place de ’Hotel de Ville 
at Tours, while a few yards away officers, brilliant 
in their uniforms, sipped champagne in the Café 
de 1'Univers with women. In the hospitals I saw 
gas victims spitting away their lives—vlind men 
opening dead eyes in vain. In the streets I wept 
before the wounded and mutilated rolling along in 
little chairs. But what I saw always, at every 
place, was the truculence of the regular officers. 
‘The pavements belonged to them. Even old men 
and little children had to make way for these 
professionals of war. When one has seen that 
‘one must be very indifferent not to revolt, or else 
very cowardly. Well, I revolted. I thought ot 
our million and a half dead. I recalled the suffer- 
ings of all; how that dear word ‘Patrie,’ losing 
its meaning of fraternity and love, had come to 
incarnate hatred and corruption. In my profound 
anguish of mind I conceived the idea of striking 
at one of the persons responsible, the bitterest 
enemy of the working classes and also of the 
Republie, the royalist adventurer, Léon Dandet.” 

But it wasn’t so easy a job since, unlike Marat, 
Alphonse Daudet’s son did not receive young ladies 
while seated in his bath. Even as Charlotte, 
thrice in vain did Germaine knock at the royalist 
leader’s door, after which, on being cheated again 
in a church where Daudet should certainly have 
been commemorating the anniversary of Louis 
XVI's death, La Berton had a brainstorm and, as 
is known, poured lead instead into the general 
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secretary of the Camelots du Roi, Marius Plateau, 
who had unsuspectingly received her in his office, 
the sixth and last bullet being directed at her own 
heart : 

“Collapsing, I also heard Plateau fall. Several 
people rushed into the office, and { remember 
them saying: ‘What, she did that? The dirty 
little wretch! But she’s killed herself also.’ 
However, the bullet had lodged in my ribs, just 
missing the heart. Within a week, on a stretcher, 
I was taken from the hospital to St. Lazare. As 
the cold black vaults engulfed me—I who had twice 
before been under them—I would have preferred 
death to that living tomb. But suicide was im- 
possible—I was too closely watched. Also my 
jawyer and friend, Maitre Henri Torres, reminded 
me how, living, I could provoke the indictment of 
the royalists. And I wanted one day to have the 
terrible joy of telling Monsieur Léon Daudet in 
public what I thought of him. So I determined 
to live.” 

Before her wound was wholly healed Germaine 
gave the prison Governor his choice of locking her 
in solitary confinement or having to deal with a 
“rebel.” * She got her wish, a cell where“ at least 
T was alone with the rats,” and for ten months 
remained locked in a stone room, seven yards 
square. ‘On its walls she drew pictures. “I drew 
those I loved: Balzac, Charles Wagner and later 
by my bedside, poor little Philippe Daudet. The 
Governor came one evening on a pretext of testing 
the oil in my lamp—really to see the drawings. 
He was much amused. Facing each other on one 
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wall were Poincaré and Millerand, each pointing 
at the other as responsible. ‘There was a military 
review at Longchamps in grotesqye Chinese black 
and white ; also a skit on the prisonthe wardresses 
as owls surrounded by long chains of fleas in their 
natural colour. Near the door was a portrait of a 
parvenu, proud and haughty, beside him that of a 
man still to arrive, humble and bent. The Gover- 
nor praised me. I have hardly recovered from it 
yet!” 

.. . By this time we had long finished dinner and 
‘as my presence in the café was beginning to arouse 
something more than mere curiosity, I suggested 
a move, and it was strolling along the crowded 
Boulevard du Temple and, later, in a rather more 
bourgeois haunt, that Germaine put the finishing 
touches to her tale—and not the least extraordinary. 
T mentioned, earlier on, the wardress of St. Lazarc 
prison. ‘This was Sister Claudia, of whom Ger- 
maine spoke as “a gentle, simple soul, and pretty, 
whose kindliness I could not repulse as I did all the 
other nuns. We talked much together, for hours 
and hours, Sister Claudia and I, of life in all its 
implications and—yes, ’twas I, Germaine Berton, 
who in the end converted to Nihilism and Anarchy 
the woman who had taken religion! Sister Claudia, 
by arrangement with me, was to quit the prison 
‘one morning shortly before my trial and on my 
behalf link up with my anarchist friends, But 
alas the comrades who were to have met her were 
away from Paris, The poor little sister, adrift in 
the big hostile city and only casually received by 
some substitutes, took refuge with her brother-in- 
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law ; and he, fearing a scandal, persuaded her to go 
back’ to St. Lazare. To-day this great soul 
agonizes in the depths of a provincial convent. 
But there are no barred doors or convent walls, 
however massive, through which a ray of the 
spirit of the century may not enter. T will yet 
tear the chains of false duty from this young 
woman. Yet!” 

‘And Germaine really did flare up, I think, in 
fact, she rather liked Sister Claudia, one of those 
freak forms of attachment common to women’s 
prisons, and very common, as Germaine herself 
impressed upon me, at St, Lazare. 

Finally we came to the riddle of Philippe Dandet, 

“Tell me the truth about that, Mademoiselle, 
because whatever else you mav do, you do not 
seem to go in much for lying.” 

Unfortunately, in this, I was asking too much, 
Tt would have meant, according to my companion, 
violating the Libertaire code of honour and secrecy. 
All that Germaine would do was to hint that she 
had got to know in prison that young Philippe, 
neurasthenic, wayward and abnormal, had fallen 
in love“ by proxy” with her. Which may very 
well be true, though assuredly only Paris eculd 
have provided such an insane tangle. Germaine 
relates: “On the eve of the verdict I calmed 
myself by kissing the photograph of dear little 
Philippe which I carried on me. ‘To-morrow,’ 
I said to it, ‘is the verdict, little Philippe. J+ will 
‘be one month since you died to protect me against 
your father; dear martyr, fallen so young!’ ‘They 
had wanted to take this photograph from me, but 
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I cried so much that they gave it back to me. 
Caressing the blade of my hidden knife with one 
hand, I kissed the photograph now, knowing that 
the next day I might have to join him.” 

‘The verdict, however, was acquittal, after this 
famous outburst from the dock : “ At the time of 
the occupation of the Ruhr, Léon Daudet, who 
fought the war in the trenches of his office in Paris 
in the Rue de Rome, and who was wounded at the 
front in an automobile accident as he was fleeing 
towards Orléans during the German offensive on 
Paris—this adventurer Daudet, by provoking an 
agitation in the interior, counted on being able 
to bring off his famous coup against the Republic, 
taking advantage of civil war. I saw the danger 
of this manceuvre and it was to put an end to his 
criminal career that I determined to slay him and 
to prevent the realization of Fascismo in Fran 

‘And after hor counsel’s equally quoted perora- 
tion: “Germaine Berton, you have been defended 
by the most eminent procession of poets, thinkers 
and sociologists. ‘To close an account opened 
with the murder of Jaurés, there must be a peace, 
Ido not glorify you, But in order that blood shall 
cease to flow, an acquittal must be put in the scale 
to counter-balance the acquittal of Villain (the 
Royalist slayer of Jaurés).” 

Yet if Germaine failed to give Léon Daudet his 
quictus, none the less that buccareer with a pen 
is in low enough water to-day. Son of the cele- 
brated Alphonse, Léon, fat and round, swarthy 
and fifty, has for years led the Orléanist cause, the 
remaining embers of which he is now effectively 
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engaged in smothering by mixing the Legitimist 
movement up with Fascismo. ‘This quaint figure 
also, finds time to edit and fulminate daily in the 
“Action Frangaise”, to remain in the forefront 
politically, and to write exceptionally brilliant if 
‘somewhat nauseating novels touching “ forbidden ” 
topics, into which works the author injects his rare 
pathological knowledge asa former doctor. Beaten 
in the elections of 1924, Daudet, who used to sit 
for a Paris constituency, recently tried hard to 
get elected to the Senate for Anjou and it is a 
tribute to his amazing vitality and brain power 
that he got nearly all the Catholics of that province 
voting for him . . . even after “Suzanne” and 
the ““Astre Noir.” His political opponents once 
assembled in brochure form tue more extreme 
extracts from Dandet’s novels and distributed the 
choice mixture free to Tout Paris, to academicians, 
cardinals, editors, soldiers, judges, actors . . . to 
everybody who “counted,” however little. We 
correspondents were also favoured with copies, and. 
sultry reading they provided ! 

Daudet has for the moment suffered relative 
eclipse, after being permitted for two decades to 
remain a political force chiefly by reason of the 
fear he instilled into public men of all parties either 
by shouting inconvenient things involving them, or 
threatenitg to do so. For example, Briand. It 
is well known, and just an amusing subject for 
anecdote, that while a young lawyer of twenty four 
at Nantes, Aristide had a brush with the law as the 
result of a, perhaps, too gallant preseing of an open 
air adventure. Yet this lapse is, to this day, 
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repented in Daudet’s paper in the crudest I 

till, people continued to stand for this firebrand, 
if otily for his father, for his literary genius, and, 
in the case of Royalists, for the cause he has 
made his life’s own. In 1923, however, came the 
change-over of the Orleanists into Fascisti—bands 
of imply ‘Young men parading tho streets by night 
and cracking pedestrians on the head with loaded 
canes—and the Parisians cried: Assez/ But it 
was Daudet’s behaviour following the death of 
his son which really brought him low. This 
revealed an unbalanced mind, and one liable to 
monstrous obsessions. 

The son, Philippe, was an overgrown lad of 
fifteen, known at his lycée as ‘ la Tante ’ because of 
his effeminate tendencies. The boy was, however, 
extremely intelligent, being something of a poet 
ind of a precocity which took the form of frequent 
flights to naval ports. The father's traducers 
insist that Léon, by his overbearing conduct in 
the family circle, made life a hell upon earth for 
the overstrung, eccentric son. ‘These people even 
insist, furthermore, that Daudet senior bullied 
Philippe into promising to shoot one or more 
anarchist leaders supposed to be plotting against 
the father's life, and that it was while acquiring 
first-hand knowledge of these anarchist’s lives 
and haunts, that the boy was won over to that 
creed and, destroying the list of naines with which 
his futher had provided him, swore to shoot Poin- 
caré or Millerand, or even his own parent instead, 
Philippe was found shot dead in a taxicab, appar- 
ently when starting out to kill somebody, parent or 
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anarchist, and the probability is that the child, 
driven to distraction by the conflicting currents 
surging up within him, decided to kill himself as 
the best way out. The position of blood stains 
on the seat in front of him showed conclusively 
that it had been a case of suicide, but Léon Daudet 
would noi hear of that, and presently accused the 
Chiefs at the Siireté (equivalent to the “ Big Four” 
at Scotland Yard) of complicity in the murder of 
his son. For a whole year the father sustained 
the most brilliant newspaper onslaught on the 
alleged murderers, considering that he had hardly 
fa square inch of solid ground to stand upon; 
then, when the affair had gone forward to the 
juge d’instruction, he went calmly off to his native 
Provence and wrote another splendid novel based 
on his own personal loss. ‘The Sareté people were, 
of course, all able to clear themselves, though it ia 
quite certain that something lies behind Philippe’s 
death which has never been revealed, Director 
Lannes, Poincaré’s brother-in-law, and one of the 
men acoused by Daudet, having stated openly to 
the latter that one day the truth would be known 
and with discomfiting results for the royalist 
leader. 

And so for the moment Léon Daudet has quitted 
the “ spotlight ;” though should Communism ever 
seriously tear its head in France, we may well see 
this choleric Provencal in the saddle once more, 
seeking to ride roughshod over it. But for the 
moment he has fairly and squarely removed any 
miniscule chance Monseigneur the Duke of Orleans 
may ever have had of reigning as Philip of France, 
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‘As for Germaine Berton, undermined by tuber- 
culosis, but fairly embarked upon her Summer after 
the somewhat hectic Springtime set forth above, 
she has not ceased to shine as an individualist. 
She lectures and writes the extremist of the extreme, 
and after a riot at one of her meetings at Bordeaux, 
was sentenced to several months’ imprisonment 
for having acquired another browning. Some 
time later she took poison in—of all places—a 
Paris church, but recovered. Since then, silence. 
‘And absolutely nothing about that gosse ! Except 
the following rather cryptic communication, sent 
me by the very exalted one from ‘Marseilles, some 
weeks after I had concluded business with her ; 


“If we anarchists, perhaps more so tLan 
others, consider the matter of maternity seri- 
ously, that is because we recognize it involves 
assiduous care and a patient education. A child 
is so delicate that a woman Libertaire does not 
accept motherhood unless she feels she possesses 
the necessary physical and moral qualities, 

1@ refuses to throw a human being into society, 
Demin poverty bordering on misery, and who 
would have to struggle against material medio- 
crity. Otherwise the child would one day ery 
out ‘Why was I born?’ direct and terrible 
reproach fo her who bore it. ‘That is why, rather 
than hear that, women anarchists know how to 
renounce their desire for motherhood. Pro- 
creation, in our mind, should be thoughtful and 
suvordinated to the amount of happiness one is 
certain of being able to give one’s child.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
1, THE WELL-DESIRED ONE 


NE afternoon, returning to find the office 

atmosphere somewhat affected by an aroma 

of stale scent and cosmetics, I inquired to whom 
we owed the honour. 

“Landrv’s bird . . . nearly suffocated us in here 
... had to put her in your room. . . sorry, 
thought you weren’t coming back,” indicated an 
assistant, with nausea. 

Now Henri Désiré Landru had many ornitho- 
Pogical specimens, an aviary of two hundred and 
eighty-three, to be exact, according to his note- 
book, but Fernande Ségret was of very special 
category, having been the only one to live any 
period with the Sire de Gambais, and, in the par- 
lance of the day, get away with it. Indeed she 
was sole beneficiary under the armistice which 
Landru detlared, coincident with the arrival of tue 
peacemakers in Paris, in the private little war 
he had waged on women ever since August, 1914, 
‘and which he regretfully found it necessary to 
‘ring to a close now that vanishing women would 
assuredly be missed in the returning orderl’ness 
of peace time, and that gendarmes were trooping 
bet from the colours, all keenness, to their former 
jobs, 

; ” ™ 
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For, of course, Henri Désiré was first and fore- 
most a war criminal, profiting to the hilt by the 
chaos of that conflict ; which is one of the reasons 
we shall never see his like again. There were 
others. 

“He was so good, so gentle for me!" Made- 
moiselle Ségret would sigh in the comse of her 
sordid self-revelation, “and at the same time a 
lover altogether passionate.” 

“The greatest gentleman in the assize court,” 
proclaimed Lucien Guitry at Versailles, and so 
said many others—C. B, Cochran, Mistinguette, 
Sir William Orpen, Van Dongen and other celebri- 
ties whom I had the privilege of piloting to that feast 
of human mystery and character to which all Paris 
begged to be taken . . . twenty-three days of it, 
and a new murder every second day. Faced by a 
jadge and prosecuting counsel who gesticulated 
and shouted and worked themselves up into a 
fury at the slightest provocation, flanked by 
witnesses who shook their fists, umbrellas and 
mufis at him, lorgnetted by the chic world from 
the well of the court for nearly a whole month, 
Landru never for a moment lost the most urbane 
caim or committed the minutest error in deport- 
ment. Rarely, if ever, can a prisoner have attained 
such heights of dignity as he ; sometimes one felt 
he was almost “influencing” those present towards 
an examination of conscience, and chiefly as to 
why they were meddling in his private affairs 

“Come, Landru,” would urge the judge, “ this 
is really too much! Here we have before us the 
entire wardrobe of this unfortunate woman. We 
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have her false teeth and hair, and every single 
trinket or cherished little possession a woman 
would cling to. And, chief of all, we have her 
identity papers. All recovered through following 
up entries in your notebook, And you tell us 
this woman is still alive? Well, where is she, 
Landru? Spealz!” 

“Monsieur le Président,”—the prisoner slowly 
inclines his head and strokes his beard—* I have 
already said you shall not pierce the sacred wall of 
my private life!” 

‘How many times we heard of that “ mur sacré” ! 

“He has a wonderful skull,” says Orpen, “I 
shall never forget it,” and forthwith sketches a 
little masterpiece which, in passing, had an amusing 
history. A year or two later John McCormack 
saw it hanging in my office and made a bid which 
demanded some consideration. 

“Bring it round with you to téa,” said John, 
‘and I'll give you a cheque.” 

Which was duly done; only, for McCormack to 
have to express his keen regret that he was now 
unable to go through with the deal. 

“Tt’s like this,” he explained, “I told Mrs. 
McCormack about it and when she heard it was 
Landru she said she wouldn't have him in the 
house.” 

“But it’s an Orpen!” 

“All the sanie——” 

“ At that rate, then, you souldn’t buy a Cesar 
Borgia by Leonardo either, if such a thing 
existed 1” 
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Yet there was precious little repellent about 
Henri Désiré Landru. His might have been the 
face of a hundred and one petit bourgeois booking- 
clerks, peering up at you, and he was dying, with 
at most six months to live, when the guillotine fell. 
Perhaps that explained something of his imperturb- 
able aloofness, though his lawyer, Maitre ‘* Moro,” 
now in the Cabinet, once said that he believed his 
client had honestly split up into two personaliti 
and that the one, deeming itself innocent, had 
supplanted the guilty individuality. Lawyers, 
lawyers! And to think that it was this same 
“Moro” who, in his professional business of trying 
to hoodwink the jury, had flabbergasted us after 
seven hours of oratory with this peroration on the 
final day of the trial : 


“ Gentlemen, I believe my client is a monster. 
But not that he murdered these women. His 
‘was an unmentionable trade (Landru strokes his 
beard) and to-day these poor souls who trusted 
him—time will bear me out—are strewn along 
the littorals of North Africa and South America, 
sent thither to a life of shame by the man behind 
me!” (Landru looks slightly surprised). 


“And what of the hoy Cochet? Is he there 
too?” inquires the judge. 

But it was unnecessary, One had oniy to look 
at the exhibits in court, the tecth and wigs and 
othe: feminine “prope” of these faded concierges, 
women of forty and fifty, to wonder what maison— 
even in Northern Africa—would have taken them in. 
The contention was, for human likelihood, about 
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on a par with the reply of Landru himself when 
favitel to explain the disappearance of the youth 
Cochet : 

# He joined the Belgian army at the outbreak of 
war. For aught I know he may be the Unknown 
Soldier !” 

‘A teruble spying, maybe, but charged with 
what stupendous contempt for the examining 
mind opposed to him, for the whole community, 
for that matter, which had reared him on high as a 
national institution of Gallic nimbleness and 
repartee. And very particularly, one suspects, for 
that court room at Versailles where sat the morbid 
and the fair, like sardines, only steeped in ether, 
munching, sipping champagne, joking, disengaging 
their apparel the better to breathe during that 
penultimate scene when, for ninety minutes, a 
condemned man awaiting sentence while his judg>s 
supped next door, sat in marble immobility beneath 
a dozen blinding are lamps as camera and film men 
hopped about him. 

‘Once only that uncanny day had it looked for a 
fleeting moment as if something might be known. 

“Tam dreadfully worried, Maitre,” said Landru, 
sending for his counsel in an entr’acte, “‘ I must teil 
you something, I have remorse !” 

“ But, Landra, proceed !” 

“ Maitre, it is this. I have remorse for all my 
infidelities to my wife!” 

Was he joking? Was he mad? No one knows. 
Not a living soul knows, or now will ever know 
this incomprehensible man’s secret ; beyond some 
close students, perhaps, entertaining the strong 
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belief that he started killing for gain, was com- 
pelled to go on killing because his companions 
got to kmow something of their predecessors’ fate, 
and finished his killing rather beginning to like it. 
How else to explain the killing of a girl of eighteen 
which brought in two francs, and the only court- 
room tears to his eyes? 

‘The day before the end two of his sons tried to 
ferret out their father’s secret at the instance of a 
certain newspaper. 

“Father,” they said, “ you do not wish to be 
buried in acommon plot. The Blank offers us many 
thousand francs for your story, and with this 
money we will secure for you an honourable grave.” 

To which the Well-Desired One merely replied 
with an observaticn of some historical connection. 

Declining rum, a priest or a cigarette next dawn, 
Tandru was engaged in a final stroking of his beard 
when a visiting magistrate thought to fill in an 
awkward gap in the last toilette : 

“Have you nothing to say to us, Landru?” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the Sire de Gambais, bowing, 
“how could I'detain you on a cold morning like 
this with my stupid affairs?” .., and some 
minutes later one saw “ him”—just the oval of a 
white shirt in the grey February mist, being rushed 
forward at an acute angle up against the bascule 
to thi rattling of sabres and to cries of “chpeaux !” 


2, SIKI FETES HIMSELF 
Sikki had just slain Carpentier and he was covered 
in diamonds. 
Only one or two ordinary mortals were present 
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when he entered the bar and demanded to be 
servell, 

“Sorry, can't be done,” said the bartender, 
the’ serving of coloured men in an establish- 
ment patronized by white Americans being ruled 


out. 

Siki glowered. He was exalted from excessive 
libations and clearly had been put up vo what he 
was doing, as a racial challenge. 

“T'm a French citizen,” he shouted, well within 
his rights, and his hand descending on a glass 
cheese-cover, “and I demand to be served . . . 
ah, the pig!” (shaking his fist at a portrait of 
Dempsey behind the bar) “T’ll kill you too! 
‘Why can’t we Frenchinen be served? We're as 
good as you Americans!” And the Senegalese 
glanced round enraged and regrasped the cheese- 
‘cover as if to crown the bartender with it, while 
his free hand, a cluster of diamonds, shot itchingly 
up and down the bar rail. 

“So you won't serve me ?” bellowed the black, 
“then perhaps you'll serve someone else!” And 
out he bounded to return immediately with that 
which Paris terms a “ blonde baby,” complete with 
Alsatian wolfhound, 

“ This lady is French. Serve her then!” 

The bartender, a little Scot, hesitate? for a 
second— for Sili had again got hold of the cheese- 
cover and was leaning right over the bar—then, 
tightening his lips, Jock said “No.” 

‘t was a tense moment, with violence imminent. 
‘We put down our glasses ready for anything, when 
—smash, smash, smash, came the sound of giusses 
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breaking in succession in the far corner of the 
bar room; and a French family, which we had 
scarcely noticed, rose in indignation and marched 
out. 
“Tt is scandalous,” said Monsieur, passing us, 
“that this Frenchman cannot be served! I will 
report it. 

“But he’s drunk,” we said. 

“Do what you damn well please,” said Jock. 

‘As for Siki; a magical change occurred. From 
contorted rage, his features first simmered down to 
blank amazement at the interruption, then, as the 
utterly unexpected display of white sympathy 
gradually penetrated his coon’s skull, he slowly 
began to beam for joy. 

“Merci! merci!” he stammered. 

‘And plucking, on the impulse, a white bundle 
from the arms of Madame as she passed, stalked 
out, fondling and cooing to it, and entirely oblivious 
of the existence of his other baby who, entangled 
in her wolfhound, could only hobble out after her 
champion, calling: “Siki! Siki! attends moi, 
chéri!” 


3. THE SHOOTING AT MAXIM'S 

There was no mystery about this double shooting ; 
it occu:red in the full view of all who happened to 
be in’ the Rue Royale establishment one raidnight, 
and sober enough to see. The mystery only crept 
in later for international reasons, to grow in density 
until, in the end, peopie came to speak of the 
affair but with bated breath. As for writing about 
it, the cousor saw to that, 
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For it was armistice time when the tragedy 
occutred, that raving spell when Allied and Associ- 
ated officers and men swept down upon Pazis at 
last to live again, and love, without let or hindrance, 
or circumspection. Maxim’s, in particular these 
times, was nightly packed and mad. American 
officers oa leave, or A.W.O.L., made it their drink- 
ing headquarters and the din between ten and two 
would be such as, on more than one occasion, to 
disturb Mr. Wilson working round the corner in 
theCrillon, A terrific din of shouting and of singing 
of champagne corks popping and plates clattering, 
of “ Madelon de la Victoire” and ‘ Over There,” 
of shrill feminine chatter and stabbing slirieks of 
joy. of ructions over bills, and of ejections. Men got 
not so much drunk as dazed; too dazed, many, 
to note the periodical departure of their women 
‘across the dance floor and up a few steps. When 
the women returned, their eyes shone anew, their 
brains leapt ahead, they could not keep still the 
fraction of a second, and their affection was 
unbridled. 

At Maxim's, after you come through the swing 
doors from the street, there is a narrow strip of 
restaurant leading down to the main salle—a kind 
of corridor, with tables along either wall and facing 
one another, Dining or supping in which eurridor, 
and sunk back on a plush settee, you are scarcely 
more than a yard or two from the people opposite ; 
a well-favoured situation for striking up grllant 
acquaintance with the unknown, and that was just 
what a drunken American officer was engaged in try- 
ing to do on the night with which we are concerned. 
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Only . . . the woman opposite, who had so stimu- 
lated his fuddled brain, did not happen to be alone. 
Awkward, the more so in that, darn it, her escort 
was not even a comrade of the AEF... . things 
could have been arranged had he been so but, 
of all things at Maxims, at this tim:., darn it, if the 

y wasn’t a Frenchman, and an officer at that ! 

‘The fuddled American thought it over as best 
he was able for quite a long time, a minute or so. 
‘Then, guflawing, recommenced his staring. He 
followed the woman's eyes everywhere, thus draw- 
ing them towards him (as can 0 easily be done), 
whereat he would guflaw again. What did it 
matter, 2fterall! The Frog wouldn’t mind, not he! 
Why, she was only a eocotte—well known in the 
place too, according to the waiter. He would go 
over and pal up to the Frog, yes, that was the thing 
todo—and get the Frog’s girl that way. He went, 

The French officer was cool, and very white; 
nor did the American officer know at all what was 

ing in the former's brain; because the two 
each dealt so very differently by cocottes. The 
American officer never dreamed that this approach 
of his, this ogling of the Frenchman's girl, bad 
roused the officer of France as much as had the 
cocotte been that gallant’s wife; for that is the 
way of many Frenchmen, with cocottes. 

Sul, how could a fellow know that... and a 
foreigner, and drunk ? 

The American officer drew up a chair. And 
sought to parler vous; though not with much 
success. The cocotte turned her back upon him. 
and the Frenchman, quivering, stared, But kept 
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calm. That was the thing to do—keep calm. 
‘Then the other would go away again ina minute. ... 

But the other didn’t. Instead, his hand went 
forward with gesture gross even for that time and 
place ; and it was zero hour. 

Out shot th. table; crash went its glistening 
burden, arid the Frenchman was on his feet, hand 
on hip— 

“Do that again and I kill you!” 
‘The American officer did it again. 

‘The French officer killed him. 

A second American officer shot the officer of 
France. 


4. A TOUR OF TITANS 

‘A Sunday afternoon of late Jvly. ‘The Paredes 
Princes velodrome cannot hold another mortal 
being. The whole gamut is there, chio and littls 
bourgeois and artisan, packed high'in serried tiers 
around the track and with youth predominating ; 
an oval, restless sea of excited Parisians, jostling, 
gestioulaing,ea-oling, wiling: down book, out 
of bottles, arguing, proclaiming, debati: 
latest rumours of the race while 
“ Belote over and over and over agai 

For the climax is at hand of the greatest sporting 
event in France, of the fiercest surviving man- 
power twal in the world—the Tour de France 
awheel. Aeroplane racing has never materialized ; 
automobile racing has dwindled and dwindled since 
the days of Edge and Gavriel and Jenatzy ; it is 
left to the good old cycle of our fathers to capture 
the French imagination and provide this scene. 
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Since the men who will presently pedal round, 
goggled and swathed in inner tubes, some collapsing 
like Dorando, others grinning, all, covered in mud 
or dust from head to foot, have been through 
unimaginable things in ordinary people's eyes. 
To drive a car two hundred and fifty miles in a 
day is no mean feat of enduranc>. To drive this 
mileage every day for a week, over hill and dale, 
must bea thing few drivers would care to volunteer 
for. Yet these men have cycled that distance 
almost daily for a month and through every kind 
of weather, rain, snow, suffocating heat, and over 
every kind of road ! 
Paris—Dieppe—Havre—Cherbourg — Brest — 
Bordeaux—Biarritz—the Pyrenees—Perpignan — 
Marseilles—Nice--the Alps—Lake Geneva—Stras- 
bourg—Metz—Dunkirk—Paris, four thousand 
miles of incessant bump on wheels which look 
cruelly thin and frames that break asunder if you 
tumble. Up the Tourmalet, twice Snowden’s 
height, they ride at an average of fifteen miles an 
hour, powerful cars scarce able to keep up with 
them so steep the gradient, and down from the 
Col de la Croix Haute in the Alps they career at 
well over “ forty,” whirling round hairpin after 
hairpin and leaving the motor-cars miles behind. 
Tropical thunderstorms may break upon them, 
terrific heat leave them gasping, or icy cold necessi- 
tate their wrapping themselves up in newspapers, 
but he aces pedal on—Bottechia, Pélissier, Frantz, 
Aymo, Alavoine, Bellenger, Buisse, Christophe. 
As famous names, those, during July in France, 
as Briand or Painlevé or Caillaux! All the country- 
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side turning out to cheer on the gaily coloured, 
serpentine column as it whirls by and all France 
saturating itself in newspaper details next day. 
How Pélissier gave up. How Frantz punctured 
and lost the étape. 

Each stage t\e heroic little column of fifty or 
sixty embarks upon in the dead of night, to dis- 
mount but twice in the twelve succeeding hours ; 
for sandwiches and soup (or iced coffee according 
to the climate) munched and swallowed in under a 
minute, and for new inner tubes snatched from 
attendants of each make of cycle. Then on again, 
muscles taut, features set... a superhuman 
effort in every way if one thinks of the seconds 
heroically collected and then of the whole minutes 
lost over a puncture while comrades disappear on 
the horizon. Since to lose the column is often to 
Tose the day, so intricate is the riding and ths 
nursing of “stars,” the pacing and the pedalling. 
ahead at psychological or pre-arranged moments of 
the race. Riding in teams of four or five, and each 
team representing a well-known make, strategy 
and tactics are all laid down before the ‘Titans 
leave Paris: thus some aspirant to future fame is 
given “stable” orders to ride like mad over the 
Pyrenees in order to tire out such and such an 
opposition “ star,” though the effort bring apsolute 
collapse tv its protagonist. Nor are there any signs 
of fake about the Tour de France—too many 
lynx-eyed umpires are ever close at hand ir. Re- 
naults and Delages for that—although on the eve 
of extra hard occasions the column may agree to 
keep together and go easy. 
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Though not on this last stage of all, brutal 
pavé stretch from Dunkirk down to the Parc des 
Prinées ; each one wants to be the ace this final day. 

‘As the minutes drag out, and report brings the 
leaders nearer and nearer, women and girls who 
are everywhere, colour at the th ught of seeing 
in the flesh the giants whose prowess they have 
followed so ardently for weeks; and the band 
continues to play ‘“Belote.” 

Suddenly a distant cheer silences the multitude ; 
he is coming, the winner! He is Bottechia, surely, 
the little Italian who has led for a hundred and 
sixty hours of pedalling—ever since they left Paris ! 
Yes, yes... 

Boltechia gagne! 

‘A cyclist in yeliow jersey, and doubled over his 
handle-bars, enters. the velodrome. ‘To ringing 
cheers, even though he be an Italian, he pedals 

imly round, pulls up, staggers, is hung with 
garlands, frantically kissed, and offered a cup of 
champagne. 

‘The winner has lost three stone but won enough 
upon which to retire to his village in the Abruzzi. 


6. THE BODY-SNATCHING OF ANATOLE 

“Poor Buddah,” observed Georges Clemenceau, 
surveymg a miniature shrine to that worthy at 
Chicago, “he said he was only mortal, but they 
insisted he was a god.” 

“Poor Anatole France,” one may well echo, * he 
said he was a Communist, but they buried him a 
Nationalist.” 

“ La Culte des Morts ” in the fair land of France 
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is famous, France lives in her dead more vitally 
by far than any other race—hence the feasibility 
of Poincaré’s two years of cemetery speeches 
hence the death days without number com 
memorating the conflict, Stygian self-saturation 
kindled anew (ach twilight beneath the Arc de 
Triomphe, The thing runs the whole gamut, from 
the six months of jet-black mourning donned by 
Breton peasants for cousins-by-marriage to the 
Champs Elysées apotheosis of a Sarah Bernhardt. 
It is well, if morbid, this cult. It can also be 
ridiculous. 

‘Take poor Anatole, his final years, and then the 
funeral they gave him— 

France, at seventy, is consumed with indignation 
at Germany’s opening vandalism’, a revulsion fills 
him, too, for the swashbuckling German Gott. 
He says so, He even volunteers for the army 
sits about in the office of a Gustave Hervé planning 
new articles to spur on the poilus. A phase. 
‘There succeeds a second and equally well-defined 
one. 

With the Russian revolution, Anatole France is 
first attracted by, later won over to Soviet rule. 
There was never any denying of the fact possible. 
Each Labour Day, openly, the sage of La Béchel- 
lerie shook hands with Moscow across. the front 
page of the communist “ Humanité ;” the foremost 
of living French writers’ sympathies were perfectly 
well known throughout hie native land, which 
proceeded to draw a veil across them, Nor was 
serious suggestion made that the Master might be in 
other than his quite sane senses, How could 
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there be, indeed, question of that, with him publish- 
ing new volumes such as “La Vie en Fleur” ? 
‘And continuing to entrance an intimate coterie 
at the Villa Said, with his play upon the comedy ? 

He dies ; wishing to be buried in a corner of the 
little churchyard of St. Cyr by the Toire. Asimple 
last request, so much in keeping with the dead 
immortal’s rough liking for the soil and for its 
people; and with his benign contempt for the Big 
City and its shams. He even begs of Richepin, not 
long before the end, that none shall be allowed to 
speak above his open grave, But Anatole was 
forgetting one thing: “La Cultedes Morts.” And 
the things that can be done when a giant who has 
strayed lies silenced for the ages. 

Paris claimed his body. 

Fumblingly, her academicians and her statesmen, 
‘n rendering homage, broke it gently to the public : 
Anatole had hot been quite his tight self these 
concluding years. In his dotage, poor old fellow 
. . . else how ever could he have concluded this 
pact with the devil, gone out of his way to support 
Lenin with the unique prestige of his genius ? 
Why yes, let us say it outright! He was gaga! 

Never mind if he retained astonishing lucidity 
to an end serene beyond words, almost talking 
from tne tomb as a relative by the bedside, Frangois, 
Crucy, later told me; that his brain, examined by 
experts all through one night, almost made those 
savants kneel in awe; that he was writing for 
publication up to within three weeks of dissolution, 
‘He was gage. 

Avwidow of modest estate alone stood in the way 
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of natienal rehabilitation, and she could easily be 
won over by these wise men who knew the truth. 

She was, 

Up to go the trappings of a great State Funeral 
along the Parisian way, while Anatole sped north- 
wards, for ever, in amotor hearse, from his beloved 
Touraine. 

In an October fog the obsequies next day lasted 
five hours, 

In that time everything must have happened 
which the Master would most have shrunk from 
and abhorred, from the Chief of State’s eulogy on a 
packed boulevard to the theatrical halt by the 
Unknown Soldier, and final committal in a tashion- 
able cemetery shaken by motor ‘buses. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE INKY WAY 


Fonric Eprron’s TeuroRam: Proceed immediately Deau- 
ville interview Dolly Sisters their reported joint ongage- 
ment same man, 

pe Biowrre: Regret unable accede request promised for 
Madame de Canrobert’s reception after which have diary 
to do. 


TT is no refleotion on the august dead to say that 

if we cannot be compared to them neither can 
they be compared to us. Even as late as the early 
years of this century the delectable motto of a mexe 
handful of English and American correspondents 
located in Paris continued to be “ Festina Lente,” 
with no telephone calls from London and few, if any 
cables from across the Atlantic tu worry them, their 
work in the main just a leisurely compiling of the 
day’s events in “letter” form for subsequent posting. 
And their litle cubby-boles or alleged “offices” un- 
violated by a stranger's tread from week’s end to 
week’s end, reposeful navens o’erlooking calm and 
peaceful boulevards, 0, tempora! , ‘nutantur ! 
as Mrs. Caligula Bullwinkle was once heard to sigh 
in « highbrow hiatus 
In this year of grace the Paris correspondent, as 
the centre of the continental news system, has to 
watch events in at least half a dozen adjacent coun- 
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tries besides France and be prepared to go to any 
point in way one of them at a moment's notice. 
‘Upon which occasions the rush to the seat of 
action of such a resident correspondent, temporarily 
turned “special”, is as lively and exacting a 
performance as any trade or profession can put 
forward. 

Let us suppose that a famous Italian has been 
murdered while holidaying on Lake Como. The 
news is flashed to Paris just after 3 p.m. 

Lake Como! Lake Como! Money! Money! 
Passport! ‘Trains! Trains! But money first, 
money! How muchis there in the petty cash? A 
thousand franes—that’s nothing, nothing, you want 
ten thousand—at least. And the banks are all of 
course closed. And all the other fellows will be 
wanting their own cash. Ah—a thought, a noble 
thought—the “jazz bank” just around the corner in 
the Rue Daunou. Open alivays, including Sundays, 
and never been known to fail a correspondent in dis- 
tress . . . provided the distress be not of his own 
making. Will they march? Of course they do, 
and off you cateer next after time-tables. Just one 
thing mattering. You must send a story off that 
night fromthe scene of the assassination and hang 
all your engagements . . . even if you be dining 
with somebody else's mannequin. And it is now 
3.20 pm. And Lake Como is in Italy. There’s 
only one thing for it—an aeroplane to the Swiss 
frontier, thence on in the Bale Milan rapide as far as 
Lugano. Before four you have left Le Bourget “as 
is” and without even the proverbial toothbrush, and. 
at 7 p.m. are taking the first dinner service in a 
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Federal wagon-restaurant, jolting and sway'ng to- 
wards the St. Gothard. 

‘At Lugano it is lute and quite dark ; also every- 
one is excited and suspicious. But you are met, by 
arrangement, by a powerful car and dash off the 
remaining few miles to your destination on Como, 
‘Though nat before making quite sure that your lines 
of communication with Paris are secured, as fixed up 
by your assistant by telephone. The vital point of 
all, this, that you shall be able to telephone your 
“stuff” unimpeded through to Paris at the appointed 
hour from Lugano, Switzerland, since it is perfectly 
certain that the strictest censorship will be function- 
ing across the border in Italy—apart from the un- 
holy crush of correspondents there, up from Milan 

. yes, the line to Paris is yours for ten minutes 
after midnight, for which you tip heavily, to make 
Goubly sure, and dash off. 

‘The actual collection of the story on the spot is 
almost a bagatelle—a hurried talk with a hotel pro- 
prietor, a waiter, a peasant or two, a cabman, a 
fellow correspondent, even a policeman (everyone 
being steeped inthe tragedy), and the swift assimila- 
tion of atmosphere” the while—and you are head- 
ing once more through the night back to Lugano and 
the end of that telephone line to Paris whence— 

wresto !—your words are relayed like lightning on to 
London or New York, and, be sure of it, even if they 
read disconnectedly or staccato (though often the 
best stories are thus feverishly dictated over the 
long-distance telephone) to them the place of honour 
in the paper next morning, emanating, as they do, 
“from our special correspondent” on the spot. 
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‘The above, while purely fictional, is no exaggera- 
tion at all of one side of a contemporary Paris corre- 
spondent’s job, a side demanding no small measure 
of intelligence and foresight, resource and savoir 
faire, quite apart from writing ability in the sur- 
mounting of obstacle upon obstacle and with that 
demon Time ever grinning down . . . 

‘As an instance of one’s radius of action, my terri- 
tory as Paris correspondent included Holland, Bel- 
gium, the Ruhr and the Rhineland, Switzerland, 
Italy, Spain and Portugal—to say nothing of the 
almost separate “ preserve ” of the Riviera, events 
along which made call upon call on the Paris office, 
a notable example being the never-to-be-forgotten 
Canres Conference of January, 1922. 

Conferences may come and conferences may go, 
but Cannes will surely linger for ever, not only by 
reason of its “ jazz” surroundings but because it is 
possible we were closer to a sane allied settlement 
then than we have ever been since. Under the 
benign Riviera sun France and England almost 
became merged in sincere agreement and without 
the legacy of the four following years that is making 
the operation of a rapprochement:so painful for both 
parties to-day. Nor had that pillar of German com- 
mon senso and moderatior, Rathenau, pessed on 

. « « in fact, in fact. . 

Well, France just had to have her Poincaré “ asa 
child has the measles,” as Briand had put it to us, 
foreseeing events, but a wel: or two before.in Lon- 
don. On that occasion I was despatched across the 
channel especially to badger the French Premier, 
who had just returned from the Disarmament Con- 
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ference, on the riotously funny submarine-lauaching 
bogy the Paris Press had raised in protest against 
certain decisions that had been taken at Washing- 
ton. The childishness of great newspapers and their 
moving spirits is at times unbelievable. In Paris 
my table lay littered with cables from New York 
instructing me to see this, that and the other person 
on the monstrous act of treachery France was plan- 
ning, and it was in vain that I sought to press home 
that the whole business was nonsense from beginning 
to end—just half a display of bad temper and half 
reminder of what France could do, did she choose— 
and that not a single additional submarine was 
likely to be laid down at Brest, L’ Orient, Toulon, or 
St. Nazaire. No! They didn’t believe me. ‘was 
to go to London and extract a categorical denial of 
the reports from Briand himself. 

The proceedings with Aristide, one of the most 
sensible men of his time, were brief and (rightly) 
explosive, It was upstairs in his suite at the 
Carlton, and the dinner waiter was already engaged 
in twirling champagne bottles in one corner, 


meet I will construct what submarines I 
e! 

F.T. : Then you are going to build some addi- 
tionas ones ? 

Aristipe : Is it possible that Americans can 
be so idiotic ? 

Lovcuevr ; It is evident. 

‘Anistipe (sitting down to table) : Ihave had a 
hard day. I am hungry. And thirsty. I do 
not often lose my temper. But (rising), if you 

not... 
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FT. (exiting): I entirel with i. 
bP Ltr meee sits 

It. was that same night that Cannes was chosen for 
the venue of the Conference, and mainly on account 
of a jocular remark dropped by a colleague, 

“Where's the Conference going to be held, Mon- 
sieur le Président ?” asked someone. 

“Tn France.” 

“Why not at Beaulieu?” chimes in another, 
“Lovely weather and good golf links near by to 
keep Monsieur Lloyd George in humour.” 

“Tiens, but that is an idea!” says Briand, 
“Very important to keep him in good humour. 
And the golf does it, yes? 

“here’s a much better links at Cannes,” throws 
in a third of the group. 

“Ah, how beautiful it is, Cannes! I adore 
Cannes!” enthuses Aristide. “ Yes, we shall see 
about Cannes.” 

‘And Cannes it was—much to the horror of people, 
on both sides of the Channel, who seemed to think, 
and doubtless still do, that statesmen must needs 
work in calvinistic surroundings in order to secure 
results, Whereas, on the contrary, the sun, the air, 
the beauty of Cannes, putting all in good health and. 
humour, and automaticalls removing “ gr>uches” 
and angularities such as flourish in musty Govern- 
‘ment halls, contributed in no small measure, one 
feels sure, to the rapidity with which a pact agree- 
ment was being reached, afte: only four days’ work, 
andmust have gone far towards ushering in areason- 
able reparations attitude vir-a-vis the unofficial Ger- 
man delegates present, had things ever been per- 
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mitted to progress as far. Beside which corsidera- 
tions, after all, what did other trifles matter, such as 
the importuning of my Lord Curzon by pretty Indies 
in the hotel lounge, or the choice of a gambling club 
as the scene of the week's deliberations, or if a Prime 
Minister received correspondents to the strains of 
“Cest Mon Homme,” or even that blessed game of 
golf? 

‘That fateful game which made the French finally 
mad with their representative, and gave just that 
popular push to his pen that President Millerand 
was waiting for, showed what silly things nations, 
like men, can sometimes be. I played behind that 
match—or tried to—and this is the dreadful story of 
how three allied Prime Ministers chose to “ walk 
round after a little white ball” while Europe was 
foundering — 

‘There is a generous, not to say heady, wine of the 
country at Canines called Rosé Bellet and this, dur- 
ing lunch on the verandah of the Mandelieu Club 
House, was cizculated with some freedom, consider- 
ing the sun, among a joyous party that included 
Mr. Lloyd George, Monsieur Briand, Signor Bonomi, 
Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Curzon, Sir Edward Grigg and 
Lord Riddell, and ladies. Not that anything other 
than high spirits prevailed at the close of the meal 
when ‘L, G.” hilariously proposed : “ Let’s teach 
Briand and Bonomi golf. Come on, we'll have a 
sixsome—Briand, Bonar, and I against Bonomi’ 
Grigg, and Riddell. Did you ever play, Curzon ?” 

Garson (strutting forest hand to his back) 
“When I was young, I 

* Listen to him!” inerrupts * L, G.”, hiding his 
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words like a naughty schoolboy, “ Come on, gentle- 
rt 


The“ game” endured five holes. From the first, 
Briand refused any coaching from “‘L. G.” and hold- 
ing his driver with his hands the wrong way over, 
proceeded to smash his ball a good hundred yards 
and well into the air. Later, on the French Premier 
being put in a bunker, “ L.G.” laughed : “ That's all 
right, He's quite usedto getting out of difficulties.” 
Meanwhile Bonomi, playing in a morning coat and 
silk hat, had caused some consternation by driving 
a ball off the first green, with his putter, and back 
in the direction of the tee. . . ‘for which,” as 
Bonar Law reflected, trotting back, “Italy will 
have to make reparation,” And so it continued, a 
feast of harmless fun and barter. Such as, for 
instance, when Lord Riddell (who had charge 
of correspondents) played a great. shot up the 
fairway. 

“Tiens,” mused Briand, “but he launches the 
ball like he launches news in the Press !” 

But Paris was shocked, appalled at their man 
indulging such an hour's care-free fooling. ‘The 
detested Lloyd George had always had Briand in his 
pocket. ‘That they knew. Butnow the Welshman 
was making a jackass of Aristide into the bargain. 
And that had to stop. 

So did we come to enter on the reign of Raymond 
Poincaré that brought such a harvest of good and 
gain to France !. For Cannes I should never Name 
Lloyd George. For Geaoa, maybe. But the 
Cannes break-up had made him reckless ; he thought 
he could beat Poincaré. /ctually, he snould have 
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cancelled Genoa, foreseeing what a Russiax. bear- 
garden it was certain to become. 

‘Two further memories of Cannes and we shall pass 
on: Mussolini playing boule and Winston Churchill 
painting. Both were nobodies at that time though 
within a few months the former was to march on 
Rome. At Cannes, however, Benito was just a 
newspaper correspondent like any of us and in the 
evenings, having assimilated the doings of the Con- 
ferees and written his dispatch, would repair to the 
Casino to put on a few francs, looking black a 
thunder all the time and being quite unapproachable 
even then. Winston, who has the invaluable and 
saving gi‘t of being able to withdraw unto himself in 
adversity and pursue other things than politics, 
spent the days of the Conference calmly painting a 
model up at the Mt. Fleuri Hotel or else, when the 
ein shone, a picturesque corner of the local harbour. 

There follows a disconcerting enough personal 
transition after a conference, passed in the lap of 
luxury, such as Cannes or Genoa, or indeed after any 
assignment “ on the road” when one may live free 
and nobly at the paper's expense. However, to be 
suddenly cast back into the dim recesses of a rez-de- 
chaussée on the Left Bank, after lording it for two 
weeks at the Carlton, Cannes, and signing everything 
in sight with an airy nonchalance, is just one of 
those lightning changes of the trade which in the 
aggregate tend to make of the preseat day foreign 
correspondent a creature of strange joys and sor- 
rows, moods and impulses, ceprices and complexes, 
way of thinking and habit of life. In my own case 
T added to the discomfcrt by making the ghastly 
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error of signing an agreement whereby I was unable 
to charge up any expenditure incurred “ within the 
metropolitan area of Paris,” a most infernal clause, 
seeing that dozens of neople I never desired to meet 
would arrive with letters of introduction and expect 
tobe taken out and shown the town, and not always, 
by any means, at their expense. 

It was not, in fact, until many moons had waned 
that a wise man, hearing tell of my woe, passed by 
and said: 

“You bright baby! Ever studied the map of 

Pius? Thought not! Know where the metro- 

tan, area “ends? Why, just outside the 
ois!” 

Ever after which enlightenment, my entertaining, 
if and when, was invariably done just outside the 
metropolitan area . . . to wit, at the Chateau de 
Madrid. 

. . . The most difficult capital in Europe to get 
news out of must be Rome; thrice unfortunate 
circumstance in that no other city coutinues to pro- 
vide such memorable occasions of colour andinspira~ 
tion. Bad communications, oriental slackness and 
postal venality rather than the periodical edicts of 
the ex-journalist Dictator who gave us that phrase 
without price ; “ The world is sick of liberty,” are 
responsible for this. 

Having suffered long and frequently in the past, 
despite the cailing into service of aeroplanes and 
wireless in addition to the ordinary telegraph, fur the 
coronation of Pius the Eleventh I thought I had, at 
last, solved things. As, ore in St. Peter's for that 
unholy jam, all notion of leaving the precincts and 
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re-entering before the end of the six hours ce.emony 
was ruled out, I retained half a dozen small boys, 
collected by the hotel, and whose mission it was to 
keep running to and fro between St. Peter's and the 
Post Office bearing sections of my story, as written 
ducing the progress of events. In this way, when 
the basilica had emptied, towards 2 p.m., my des- 
cription had all been written and dispatched, for 
publication in next morning’s paper, one’s mind 
being doubly at ease in regard to its “ getting in,” in 
that the difference in time made it then but 9 a.m. 
inNew York. Serenely, I returned to the Excelsior 
to relax after the bigeffort. Only, forthwith, to be 
rudely rv-tethered to earth— 

“You look all hot and bothered,” greeted a rival 
from the lounge steps, “what have you been up 
to?” 

“Well, I suppose I’ve been to the show, like 
everybody else.” Then, the faintest suspicion 
dawning: “ You've been there too, haven’t you ?” 

“Not I!” 

“ Well, what about your story?” 

“ Holy smoke, T., mais vous obtenez ma chévre ! 
My story went off yesterday!” 

Which is, of course, the thing to do in Rome. 
Why worry to see what you are describing? Every 
coronation is the same—just like its forerunner. All 
you've got to do is just to look up the file for the last 
eeremony and re-write it leisurely, bringing it up to 
date by altering “ Benedict” to Pius,” ete. And 
then cable your masterpiece off the night before 
when the lines are all clear and you are certain of 


getting it through. Sho ld you be really-keen, you 
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may even send bulletins or “ fresheners” the follow- 
ing morning on the strength of gossip tripping from 
the lips of people just returned from the ceremony, 
such as: “ Holiness looked pale,” or “ Cardinal 
O'Connell coughed all morning,” thus injecting local 
colour into your narrative which will undoubtedly 
lead the paper next day as a “vivid pen picture from 
St. Peter's.” 

Only, the curse of it was I had never thought of it, 
had “banked” on all those small boys instead ! 
And what these did with their sections I know not 
T only know that at eight that night my dispatch 
had not yet left Rome ! 

Tt is quite a simple thing, in this regard, for some- 
one, standing to gain professionally by the failure 
ofa rival to get his message throvgh, to get priority 
for his own dispatch by “greasing the palm” of the 
head telegraphist ; even possible for him (should h~ 
be a thoroughly low fellow) to induce that func- 
tionary to hold up the rival’s message for several 
hours. 

‘As for the pleasant survival of correspondents 
writing advance descriptions of events they haven't 
witnessed, the principal culprits are some of the big 
news agen¢ies, though others also indulge the fraud. 
No blame whatever attaches to the correspondent, 
who is simply acting on instructions. Profession- 
ally the practice is condemned if only for the fact 
that it jeopasdises the existence of descriptive 
writers since, nomatter how brilliantanarrative may 
be, if it be an hour late in arriving at one’s office it 
is useless: the arid “eye-witness” account “vamped. 
up” beforehand from the f les and forwarded by an 
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agency is already set up in type. Often, in this 
way, all the public ever reads or hears of picturesque 
and'thrilling events picturesquely and thrillingly 
portrayed by men versed in that kind of work but 
whose messages have chanced to arrive late through 
no fault of theirs, is the afore-mentioned arid and 
fraudulent account; though one takes leave to 
wonder if the public would not be perfectly well 
satisfied to read the real thing even if it did appear 
twenty-four hours late. 

Each Press has its own special sins of omission and 
commission, affecting in varying degreeand intensity 
the inhabitants of this planet, and up till now the 
newspapers have “got away with it” by crying 
“Don’t dare touch us! We represent the public !” 
whenever others have gone upon the war-path ; but 
one doubts if it will ever beso. The Freedom of the 
Press can be abused like few other freedoms and 
there have not been wanting signs recently in more 
than one capital, that Governments, and others, are 
not 60 terrified or taken in by the hoary old slogan 
as they used to be, and that the day may not be far 
off, for one thing, when the actual writers of proven 
untrue statements calculated to do hurt to the State 
and to Society, will find themselves under lock and 
key and for exemplary periods. 

‘Mussolini has, of course, gone to the other extreme 
by bludgeoning all his newspaper opponents out of 
existence. On the other hand, few will deny that 
the Puce—who, rhythmically, is rumoured to love a 
Duchess—has put new life into Italy even to impreg- 
nating the beggars of the Rialto with a sense of 
their personal dignity, Trains, telephones, publio 
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hygiere—a score of those things which divide the 
go ahead state from its drowsing neighbour—have 
improved out of all knowledge under Benito and 
with the fair and square immediate result that Como 
and the Lido and Rapallo have risen to the category 
of European resorts of fashion. 

Does tive end justify the means ? Rarely can the 
question have been posed so vigorously as n Musso- 
lini’s case, At all events, that the Duce has at- 
tained greatness verging on immortality isevidenced 
by the fact of civil war being fairly certain to ensue 
in his country if (a) he is assassinated, (b) he falls 
from power and is arrested as an alleged accessory 
inthe Mateotti murder, (c) he dies in the moderately 
near future of the disease he is reputed to have, and 
one of the Aventine Group is summoned to the 
Quirinal to form a Government. 

- Elsewhere I tell of other outings along th 
inky way—with Clemenceau and Ludendorff, North- 
clifie and the Pope, Kati Schratt and Caillaux, 
While on my way to visit the last-named in the 
Sarthe a well-ren.embered experience befell. I had 
been describing circles on the Orléans and Etat 
systems trying to reach Mamers and eventually 
found myself landed for several hours in the good 
town of Rennes where, bored and tired, I took 
café chair by the Vilaine. What on earth was there 
to do for the next few hours? I thought and 
thought—and suddenly thought of alittle tale by de 
Maupassant called “La Petite Roque,” a terrible 
little tale the point of which, however, for me, was 
that its author had “ lived it” when stranded for the 
afternoon, as a newspaper correspondent even as I, 
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in the town of Clermont. A funeral had passed his 
café, Guy had joined up with the mourners and, 
from'the one nearest him, had listened to the awful 
fate of the little Roque as they progressed towards 
the cemetery. 

“ Gargon |” I called, “ what is there to do or see 
in Rennes ?” 

“ Monsieur has the cinema, the concert, the——” 

“T mean out of the ordinary—something odd, 
interesting.” 

“ Ah—Monsicur would like the ladies ?” 

“Not at all. Haven't you got something special 
—that isn’t to be found anywhere else—even a 
factory ‘will do!” 

‘The waiter reflected briefly, then smiled : “ ‘There 
is the prison, Monsieur,” 

“ What prison ?”” 

“But, parbleu, the women’s prison! All the 
murderesses and makers of angels of France there— 
seven hundred of them.” 

“ How far is it?” 

He directed me, but shaking his head. 

“You'll never get in, Monsieur . . . merci, Mon- 
sieur,” 

‘At the gates I presented a blue New York repor- 
ter’s police card, stamped “ good through the lines,” 
at the same time intimating in stumblingand heavily 
accented French that I was a U.S. prison inspector 
making a tour of inspection of European prisons ; 
and took a seat in the lodge as if the matter of my 
admittance was a foregoue conclusion, quite in the 
Yankee style.. It was. Presently a chief wardress 
arrived, bowing and scraping with my old police 
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card, and . . . if Monsieur would kindly follow her, 
he could begin his inspection straightaway 
Tt wasa“ nervy "afternoon, Not only migat I 
be found out any minute, but I had to remember I 
Imew no French, else they might start asking me 
questions about American prisons, and if any of tie 
wardresses or convicts knew English . . . still, why 
worry until things happened ? I took out a note- 
book and made entries as we passed from room to 
room, nodding and smiling by way of reply to the 
few observations of my cicerone. All the women 
make sheets or sails, for which they get paid at a 
rate which may bring them ina franc or two a day, 
of which only twenty centimes may they spend in 
the canteen on chocolate and biscuits. The balance 
accumulating through, say, a seatence of twenty 
years, may mean a dot of several thousand francs 
when a convict re-enters the world without. 
Dressed in quakerish garb, most of them were a 
pretty fearsome collection of the squat and ugly of 
the soil, but here and there were good looks, even 
prettiness, I watched them taking their half-hour’s 
afternoon exercise in the prison yard, walking round 
and round in silence in single file, and later saw 
them having their evening foot-bath, seated in long 
rows and ankle-deep in a kind of trough. And I 
visited the dispensary—oh, happy touch—in the 
hands of un ex-poisoness! And the interest their 
masculine visitor in ordinary clothes evoked—some 
had not seen such a sight in two decades—was rlto- 
gether embarrassing, Seven hundred women, scores 
and scores still quite young sundered, cut off from 
Nature! What grim relics prisons were, to be sure! 
° 
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But it was upstairs, in murderesses’ row and the 
spy department, that interest mounted. ‘Tho first 
named ladies, about sixty in number, had as their 
social leader Madaine Bessarabo who put her bus- 
band in a trunk in Montmartre, then got bored with 
‘him, and dumped him at the Gare de l'Est labelled 
“Nancy.” “If they work and behave well,” I 
gathered, “some may soon go into the laundry. 
That's their chief recompense. They can see the 
surrounding country from the laundry. Otherwise 
they can only see the sky.” 

“That tent of blue that is the sky .. 

But the war-spies interested one most. Ten still 
remaincd and they had a corner to themselves, sew- 
ing in a circle. What spying had each one done ? 
T longed to ask, though “ intelligence and commerce 
with the enemy ” would have probably been the dull 
official reply. 

And so I left them, the seven hundred, the few 
sewing silently on, the many staring open-mouthed 

. starved. 

Sometimes out-of-Paris peregrinations took on a 
roseate hue, as the hunt for Miss McCormick, wine- 
tasting in Champagne, the Grande Semaine at Deau- 
ville, and motoring over the Pyrenees, hunting up a 
new holiday ground. 

Miss M., heiress, decided, it may be recalled, to 
marry a Swiss riding-master, but no one knew when 
‘or where the deed had been, or was to be perpe- 
trated. All the young lady desired, of course, was 
just to be left alone witu her purely private afiairs, 
but alackaday ! she tad become “ news,” was no 
longer simply Miss McCormick, and she had to be 
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trailed across Europe from town to town and city to 
city. Being wholly in sympathy with the missing 
‘Miss (considering newspaper intrusion on such occa~ 
sionis permanently intolerable) I did not know what 
on earth I was going to ask her, if I found her, 
beyond “ Are you married ?” but instructions re- 
mained instructions and the paper had smelled 
blood, so I continued for a delightful ten days 
through Switzerland and Tyrol, happy indeed to be 
ultimately recalled without tasting the riding-mas- 
ter’s whip. 

‘The wine-tasting, or shall we say, quaffing, had as 
its scene the country round Rheims ; the Marquis 
de Polignac’s idea being that a little propaganda 
might be done in favour of champagne in dry 
America, And badly enough it was needed. In 
the Pommery establishment only twenty employees 
were corking bottles as against two hundred before 
the war, and a walk through the cellar or under- 
ground city of bottles—seventeen kilometres of 
streets and avenues called after the capitals of the 
world and overlooked by the Germans as a billeting 
area when they swept forward—served to accent 
with a jolt the inconceivable folly of those who pre~ 
fer to drink grapejuice to this glorious juice of the 
grape. It rather startled, also, to learn that the 
best wine before us brought precisely seventeen 
francs to the firm of Pommery, though back in Paris 
one would be biithely asked a hundred franes for it 
the same evening. 

On returning to that city, however, a pleasant 
surprise awaited us in the ne.ure of a case of cham- 
pagne at each of our offices- -and discreetly graded 
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in brand according to our position in those oifices— 
yet I fear anything we may have written in return 
and in the fullness of our hearts altered not the 
situation one iota. 

As for Deauville, one must not be serious, 

‘The other day I read a piece headed “ The Soul 
of Deauville.” Souls have to be discovered nowa- 
days for all kinds of places, but I should dearly like 
to track down this one, though probably its ultimate 
hiding place could not be lightly set down in public 
print. Still, as Deauville says: “if you don’t like 
us, who’s detaining you?” No,one, except the 
blessed paper. Deauville being one of those places 
where sumething has got to happen every August, 
and if you can’t make it happen again and again 
why, you're no journalist. Yet in essence Deau- 
ville is little else but a beach of advertisement where 
vongregate those whose business in life it is to be in 
the limelight. The landscape is triste, the swim- 
ming absurd, and the general fittings those of a 
musicalcomedy. ‘Truethere is iro’s, ever welcome, 
and a plethora of beauteous damosels getting brown, 
ever thrilling, and as a hot-house presentation of 
ireak humanity the racecourse is hard to beat, but 
the whole place reeks of artificiality, loudness, and 
pretence. Each year the same himan vegetation 
watching itself go by, only with different coloured 
faces and clothes, each August the same bewildering 
winnings by the Greek baccarat syndicate, the same 
jewol losses, the same veacock parade of flamboyant 
near-males and of women excitingly poised between 
the sexes. Yet the troth of it is—Deauville doesn’t 
really represent anything at all save moneyed 
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vacuity and professional advertisement. A cleverly 
“boosted” snare, built up on the exchange, which is 
dying the death, as a European resort of elegance 
(than which there can be few things more stimulat- 
ing), it so richly deserves. 

More and more those who can, are seeking pas- 
tures new ; which reminds me of the Pyrenees—— 

“Tf you think so little of Deauville,” once came a 
cable, “ find a substitute.” 

Well, that was easily done—the Pyrenees by 
motor—although our time-table was almost shat- 
tered at the start through the antics of one of the 
party. This was Jascha Heifetz, the violinist, who 
insisted at five in the morning in going on playing 
piece after piece in the “ Quiet Father ” off the Paris 
Markets, regardless of our puff puff over at the 
‘D'Orsay station, and with Sargent’s conception of 
the loveliest woman in America huddled in closed- 
eyed rapture beside him. 

“Ah, but he is wonderful, marvellous, your 
friend "—the manager held his arms aloft— tell 
him I will give him twenty francs a night and tips, 
to play in my house.” 

Concert engagements in China making this very 
reasonable offer impossible of acceptance, we at last 
got the virtuoso on the wav, the party joining the 
Sud Express in varying forms of exhilaration and 
evening diess, much to the surprise and indignation 
of serious French rentiers and business men who, 
however, were able as always, to attain re,ose 
of mind by announcing: “they are mad, those 
people there,” and sinkin; back behind their 
morning newspapers, 
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Railway journeys are all much of a muchness, 
Coffee in the restaurant car—morning papers- -sun- 
shine—yawns—ticket collector—snores—Touraine 
— magazines — cigarettes — more sleep —lunch — 
general conversation—more chiteaux—dice—Mah 
TJoug—wit—Bordeaux—evening papers—aches— 
pine forests —apéritifs — Biarritz, Here, at mid- 
night, the quaint old custom of shaking dice was 
resumed across the broad quilt of a bed, the princi- 
pals jamming away their notes on the entry of 
each hotel servant, agape at the sight of five 
newly arrived guests gathered round an empty bed. 

“They probably think we're engaged in family 
prayer,” suggested someone, but the supposition 
lacked support later on when, collecting an atmful 
of hundred franc rote winnings, the only lady of the 
party dashed out of the room to collide with the 
vhambermaid, the valet, the chasseur, and a few 
more of the staff, eyes and cars glued to the door. 

“T never felt so confused in all my life,” the 
fugitive afterwards declared, “ where do you think 
they thought I got all that money from?” 

‘We simply daren’t tell her. . . 

Next morning, having failed to persuade the 
French authorities to allow us togofora swim—they 
insisting the water was too cold—a large Hotchkiss 
cabriolet was acquired, plus a gem of a chauffeur, 
Horace, and we slid off through Basqueland atseven- 
pence a kilometre. It was Sunday, and left and 
right the natives in their tam-o'-shanter “ berets” 
were playing pelota, ad.airing Basquettes looking 
on, dark, slim, pretty girls, garbed in their best. 

First stop Armaga, Rostand’s hill-home, where 
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“YAiglon,” “ Cyrano” and “ Lointaine ” were writ, 
and jast sold to a South American ménage for 
£12,000. At St, Jean Pied de Port, beneath tower- 
ing Spain, we dined and wined strongly of Chateau- 
neuf of the Pope on the terrace, overlooking a mill- 
race, of an hotel of the little luxury. 

Here a siight contretemps hinged ‘on the wholly 
‘unexpected meeting of one of our party with a lady 
he had previously told, in Paris two days beforehand, 
he was bound for Sweden. Geographical considera- 
tions apparently made explanations difficult, the 
two being seen at sundown in animated conversa- 
tion on the eleventh century walls. 

Over a mountain through wind and rain and 
night to Mauleon where we slept and bathed and 
breakfasted off excellent coffee to the milk and eggs 
to the ham for the equivalent to £1 (the whole 
party). ‘The entire hotel stafi was at a fair when we 
arrived, and they found us in bed on their return, 
and rejoiced. The distractions at Mauleon, we 
noted, included “passing troupes.” Each little 
Basque town advertises its distractions: another 
boasting “ retreats to torches,” and a third “ shoot- 
ing to the pigeons.” 

More cruel weather on the road to Pau where, 
arrived cold and miserable, we made the unhappy 
decision to remain overnight, Nothing was open at 
Pau— it’s Monday ”—we were cryptically in- 
formed, and we were glad indeed to head for Lourdes 
next morning, kept warm by liqueur chocolates. 
For we were now getting up into the mountains. 

Lourdes is a pity. It se2med as if something 
quite sacred had been made a going concern, At 
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the grotto one of our number was short-changed 
seven francs fifty by an attendant selling mugs in 
which to drink the rock water. Six cripple trains 
were due that week from four different countzies. 
We noted the crutches and articles cast away by 
cured cases and now suspended in scores around the 
lovely statue of the Madonna, and we saw girls 
kneeling in ecstasy, their arms outstretched and 
a-tremble from holding them so, 

‘We lunched at the Hotel of Christ and Portugal, 
s0 named to retain the olientéle of two separate 
houses merged in one, and then we listened to the 
tale and saw the panorama of little Sister Berna- 
dette, who heard voices seventy years ago—replica 
of Joan of Arc—and is the origin of Lourdes. Sister 
Bernadette, who died at thirty-five, a nun, and is 
buried at Nevers, has already been made a very 
happy one, first stage on the road to canonization, 
which takes half a century. On that occasion, fif- 
teen years ago, her body was exhumed and exposed 
for three days at Lourdes when, they say, she was 
as the day she died, although she had been in the 
tomb thirty years. They repeated this process of 
exhumation and exposure when Bernadette was 
beatified in 1925, and will do so finally, once more, 
upon the supreme reward of canonization. We left 
Lourdes gladly. 

Up, up amid scenery of wild grandeur, one mem- 
ber of the party now becoming a sonree of growing 
anxiety to the rest. We had fairly hit the moun- 
tains and he was clearly felling a victim to mountain 
sickness. This takes the form of a green silence and 
tendency to lean away from the precipice, An 
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organized arrangement by which we referred to 
mountains as “ hills” and complained of the level- 
ness of the landscape, failed to alleviate the situa- 
tion, our patient becoming more and more interest- 
ing pathologically as the afternoon wore on. The 
ascents were apparently not so bad. But the de- 
scents | Regret was expressed that there were two 
sides to a mountain, and that the Pyrenees were 
mountainous, an observation which drew from the 
sufferer the bitter retort that he would not have 
come on the tour had he known so. 

‘Various efforts were madetoimprove the patient's 
morale. One threw snow at him. Another talked 
dice talk, A third suggested an apéritif. I read 
snatches from our library, “ Imperial Purple,” fea- 
turing Heliogabulus, What had this pretty temple 
boy done, as Emperor, that our author could not set 
down—he who had set down so many things? W2 
set to wondering. But we continued to go up—and 
down. We even lost our way and did two extra 
mountains before happening on a small girl ahead of 


us. 

“Don't be afraid, little one,” said a gentle voice. 
“Will you show us—” 

That was enough. Doubtless with visions of kid- 
nappers looming up, with a low moan the little girl 
headed for Spain. And we continued to go up and 
down—not finding our bearings again till the hamlet 
of Bigorra, where my attention was directed by our 
wit to “your relatives by the wayside "—ruffianly- 
looking folk, who, howcver, turned out gems of 
hospitality to hungry and ¢irsty one. Five min- 
utes foraging and we had converged upon the car 
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with (a) a sturdy wine of the country, (b) the best 
Roquefort ever we ate, (c) a circular loaf of delicious 
warm bread the size of an armchair seat. 

“Ab, you are Americans ! ” said the head villager, 

and proceeded to address us in Spanish as we 
mupched away. ‘There were twenty young men in 
that village in 1914. ‘They showed us now the cock 
of Gaul crowing on a white stone slab bearing fifteen 
names. 
Farewell to these courteous, simple foll—so dif- 
ferent from surface-polite Parisians—and we bore 
down on Luchon, next door to Andorra, which is 
coming into the League of Nations with its five 
thousand peasantry on mules. Preceding us down 
valleywards galloped for miles and miles a pony. 
This is quite a habit with the beasts of the Pyrenees. 
We had previously chased in like manner pigs, 
goats, cows and the little girl towards Spain. 

On the morrow we found Languedoo and the sun, 
but lost the most picturesque of our party, who had 
to leave ina train called “the Little Quickness ” for 
Toulouse en route for Paris and, presumably, the 
lady of Pied de Port. 

‘An extraordinary meeting of the budget, called 
over sausages and chocolate at the wayside station 
of Tarascon, showed the inclusive cost of the Pyre- 
nees crossing to have been £16 a head, 

‘Then, lastly, a glorious evening, a run cf a hun- 
dred miles to Carcassonne, through Foix, its chateau 
silhonetted, past the shell of Simon de Montfort’s 
stronghold, whence he weald debouch to assail the 
countryside; past an astonishing cascade which 
runs for thirty-two seconds, then stops for thirty- 
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six, then runs again for thirty-two, never changing, 

‘on, on to Carcassonne, through Quillan, abate tn ge 
gave us local absinthe which had the curious effect 
of making partakers, one and all, swing back brilli- 
antly to their childhood ; on to Carcassonne, a whole 
turreted city on a hill built in successive layerr by 
Roman, by Visigoth, by Saracen and by Saint Louis 
—up to a turreted Visigoth hotel, with hotand cold 
water in every room, and into a baronial hall where 
was served the finest food and the finest wine in the 
finest manner and finest situation in all France. 

‘Another Paris tentacle of growing importance 
reaches out to Geneva and the League of Nations, 
that lonely and ill-treated orphan of the slaughter 
which had nevertheless much better submit to 
periodical cuffings now at the hends of a Poincaré, 
now from a Mussolini, now from an Austen Cham- 
berlain, than risk extinction by premature self 
assertion as it very nearly erred into doing over the 
notorious Corfu bombardment. 

Yet the scoffing the League collected for its wise 
display of passivity on that occasion! For days, or 
rather nights, afterwards we tripped it to the Song 
of the Council fashioned thusways, and after an 
infamous air of the period : 

“Yes, we'll have ne. decision 
We'll have no decisions. to-day— 
Our League of Nations 
Exists on foundations 
‘Of dodging, debates and delay. 
So with Europe dis.olving 
We sit resolving 
‘That, yes, we'll have no decisions, 
We'll have no decisions to-day!” 
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the while Geneva, haven of so many reformers from 
Calvin to Sir Eric Drummond, via Jean-Jacques and 
de Staél, teemed with agents-provocateurs and well- 
intentioned cranks st upon goading the Council 
and Assembly on to a fatal imprudence, as any open 
challenge at that time of Cesar Resartus would have 
amounted to. When the Italian delegation at 
Geneva commenced canvassing for a local memorial 
service for General Tellini and his fellow victims of 
the Albanian ambush, a minority movement even 
asserted itself within the League, materially justi- 
fied, poetically superb, to organize, at Geneva, a 
‘counter-memorial service for the fifteen League of 
Nations orphan charges—Armenian refugees— 
killed by the guns of the Italian fleet when it shelled 
Corfu as a sanction for Tellini’s murder. Which 
kind of “urge to truth and justice” may be magnifi- 
cant but not politics, and happily the Noes had it, 
though at what a cost to League prestige! In 
transatlantic eyes, particularly, the whole collection 
at Geneva appeared as fish of the poorest quality, 
yet it is hard to allow the United States complete 
absence of arriére pensée in such a matter; for 
‘Washington the League was, and still is, an infernal 
nuisance best extinguished by any means available 
 « « species of disowned love-child stalking about 
and bringing into disrepute eminently respectable 
progenitors who have long sought to forget and live 
down a surprise rush of human nature, Hence much 
of th sneering and scoffing,and Uncle Sam’s wither- 
ing scorn because his puny ofispring failed tostand by 
the Covenant, submitted to being counted out, ete. 
‘Yet this Wilsonian conception of an all-puissant 
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tribunal sitting beneath a brotherhood-of-man coat 
of arms inscribed Fiat Justitia should the heavens 
fall ; this American vision of a twentieth century 
replica of Delphic authority, mighty and right, dis- 
pensing wisdom and charity, healing wounds and 
hindering war . . . what other thing is it then a 
sorely crippled youngster seeking to keep toddling 
along with one leg amputated (U.S. absence) and the 
other showing distinct signs of gangrene through 
England’s disability or disinclination to decide 
whether she belongs primarily to Burope or to that 
new world apparently forming across the seas, by a 
process of natural selection, and whose most recent, 
manifestation has been the triumphant voyage of 
the American fleet in Australasian waters? Why 
should our grievously hampered little one, aged six 
or seven, presume to dictate to the great of this 
earth (themselves so undecided) when time is all ou 
its side and Mont Blane opposite for inspiration ; 
when to many indeed it must seem to be rather in 
the shape of a Lourdes miracle that the child, far 
from kicking or being expected to, is alive at all ? 

Successful incubator work which must in great 
measure be due to the disinterestedness, tact, help- 
fulness, efficiency and sound sonse of the Geneva 
organization towards all who passits way. You feel 
these people keep plodding away not to justify their 
salaries in an extremely dear and drab city, nor yet 
because they imagine, crank-like, that they hold the 
panacea for all worldly ills, but simply because they 
believe quietly and unosientatiously in what they 
are doing and in the permanence of their work, 
though few of them may ever live to see it fittingly 
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recognized. To instance a case, there is one mem- 
ber of the Secretariat, a woman of self-earnec title 
who, I was told, had been warned that Geneva air 
would kill her in double quick time, yet who refuses 
to budge lest her department, which has to do with 
the saving of other women, might suffer; a like 
spirit seeming to pervade the organization as a 
whole. 

In no sphere, perhaps, is the League's efficiency 
better demonstrated than in its dealings with the 
Press, as all those who have had to endure the crazy 
chaos of international conferences will readily enough 
agree. Cohorts of correspondents of all national- 
ities and politics, and of both sexes, are wont to 
descend upon Geneva each September, when the dis- 
semination of news emanating from multitudinous 
sources, and its subsequent dispatch for you by 
wireless, proceeds with American smoothness. A 
correspondent may take a motor boat across the 
lake towards 6 p.m., collect at the Secretariat the 
summaries for that day of whatever he happens to 
be interested in and, recrossing to Press headquarters 
at the Hotel Victoria, mount to his room, sit down. 
before his typewriter and, finishing each folio, press 
a bell fora chasseur who sees that it goes right on 
to the wireless in an adjacent room. In this way it 
is quite possible to be typing one section of a cable 
in Geneva with its immediate forerunner arrived in 
Paris and the section before that already “ fetched 
up” in London or New York. 

For the reason that everything comes along later, 
deftly summarized, save on big occasions such as a 
speech by a Briand or a Chamberlain, when they go 
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to collect “atmospitere,” correspondents do not 
bestow too much of their time on the actual sessions 
of the Assembly, although these are admirably inter- 
preted. Some delegate from,Formosa or Chili will 
murder the tongue of Racine rapidly for half an 
hour, making the French delegates squirm in agony 
in their seuts, whereupon, without a moment's delay, 
up will get an interpreter and recite—not read from 
notes—in English what has been said. One or two 
of the younger interpreters have even learned to 
orate with gesture when translating speeches and 
usually they improve considerably upon the original. 
‘These mind-readers even go further. Once, after a 
long and tiring session, a Chairman remacked that 
“it might be advisable, ete., if clauses 2, 3, and 4 
were left to a subsequent date, when the commission 
could give the time demanded”... whereupon our 
interpreter popped up and said: “The Chairmau 
says that if we don’t adjourn now we'll all be late 
for lunch.” But perhaps the most remarkable 
interpreter of all is an English woman who recites 
hour after hour without a solitary note and in a 
whining monotone, the most intricate addresses on 
every subject under the sun from the rise in Austrian 
crowns to the suppression of indecent literature. 
‘There exists at Geneva a special burean for the 
wholesale reception and perusal of the latter, a vast 
tonnage of crated filth pouring in on the depart- 
ment annually, Oh, and the bureau is in charge 
of an English lady who has a most char:aing 
assistant... 

Mostly, correspondents, instead of listening to 
speeches and debates, prefer to “lobby ” in the corri- 
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dorsandsalons adjoining the Assembly Hall, button- 
holing delegates to a babel without precedent, 
angling and jockeying to get at the core of a situa- 
tion of to obtain advance details of some project 
on the carpet. Sources of information naturally 
abound with hundreds of delegates, representing 
scores of countries all congregated within a square 
mile or so and many of them anxious, by publicity, 
to score off this personage or that state, and during 
an assembly like that which dealt with the famous 
Herriot-Macdonald Pact it is.a regulor mix-up ; but 
most correspondents have a tame informer whom 
they either pay or whose country they “ boost ” in 
return for inside news. Usually the Balkans are 
good for a tame informer or two, or the Baltic terri- 
tories or the South American republics, but it is 
scarcely wise to waste time cultivating orientals—I 
once was awfully nice to.a Mr. Tang of China over 
quite a period, only to draw a complete blank at the 
end. On the other hand, certain delegates are 
listed by correspondents for particular “ stories.” 
‘Thus, anyone wishing to know about harems goes at 
once to the portly Rumanian Mdlle, Vacaresco, who 
knows more about the social life of seraglios than 
Haroun-el-Raschi¢, Abd-el-Krim and the Sheikh 
combined, while should you require a throbbing 
appeal to the heart of mankind with reference to 
some new iniquity of this peace, in the absence of an 
American senator, one heads straight for Dr. Nan- 
sen who assuredly derives from the great Arctic 
wastes his great big emotions, re-embodied in 
speeches as long asa Polar trail. Not that Nansen 
isn’t a great and well-meaning gentleman of Europe; 
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he is, yethis ardour for this, to him, glorious experi- 
ment in human affairs might lightly plunge the 
League he loves so into war upon war, did that 
organization heed our Sir Galahad of the Snows. In 
a different mould, Viscount Cecil, heart and soul 
with Geneva as he may be, ean never be a Leegue 
success such as those admirable Frenchmen, Paul- 
Boncour and de Jouvenel, and the equally admirable 
Belgian, Paul Hymans. Cecil is too much of a 
Savonarola, too much of an emotional zealot bearing 
afiery cross foro “parliamentof persuasionand house 
of compromise ” such as the League, crystallizing, is 
become in our time. Another cardinal drawback to 
Cecil, with all his bri ce and self-sacrifice, is that 
with his presence, you have, for the first time prob- 
ably at any European council tatle an Englishman 
infinitely more at the mercy of his feelings than the 
Latins and Slavs confronting him. Cecil is also apiy 
to be too omnipresent, thereby intensifying the feel- 
ing (due to an English majority on the Secretariat 
and six British votes in the Assembly) that the 
League is * being run by Englar 

England might do worse than give close attention 
to this matter of annual representation at Geneva, 
seeking to’ develop a set type for the job—such a 
man as Sir Edward Grigg, for example, the thing to 
remember being that apostles are not wanted but 
go-ahead+men of liberal minds interested in Europe 
as a whole and in the possibilities of the League in. 
particular. Sir Robert Horne, happily located 
between the parties, is anuther statesman eminently 
suitable, while one could do worse than send J. H. 
Thomas. 
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Necessarily, each September a brilliant social side 
surges at Geneva—for the remainder of the year 
destined to be so calm and peaceful, with golf and 
tennis, boating and fishing, dancing and bridge, and 
excursions into the mountains, the main distractions 
of en austere city, the open air life of which, how- 
ever, makes for blooming health among 1aembers of 
the Secretariat, one girl member of which once 
offered to row me round Lake Geneva, giving me a 
day’s start, for five hundred Swiss francs. 

In September things are otherwise in the city of 
Calvin ; indeed one of the drawbacks to clear-think- 
ing during Assembly month must be the round of 
parties given night after night by delegates from 
three-quarters of the earth, meeting once in the 
year, and most of them hailing from places beside 
which Geneva appears as a second Paris. Now it is 
Siam, now Chile, now some Maharajah (‘ Ranji,’ 
ably supported by C. B. Fry, was a great host) giving 
1a banquet or a ball, or both, in sumptuous salons 
overlooking the twinkling lake. And gay and glit- 
tering enough functions they aze, by the very 
human variety of those present aside from their fine 
feathers. Nor are the fair unrepresented by any 
means ; in addition to the presence of wives, daugh- 
ters and others dear in a different way, the delegates 
can always rely on line and looks and carriage, not 
to miention brains, among the Secretariat ladies, a 
hundred and fifty in number and mostly French or 
English girls... what, verily, would Geneva be 
without them | 

And so finally, in tue small hours, to the Kursaal 
‘where congregate the fair and the frail over terribly 
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dear champagne, and where eyes flash across the 
dance floor, and the world, from the Porte St. Denis 
to Peru. 

A final Paris tentacle extends to the Hague and 
the little used but much abused World Court there 
which meets in Carnegie’s costly palace onc? or 
twice a year to transact business scarcely important 
enough to detain a Liverpool Chamber of Commerce 
tribunal—this Court, which according to Wilson 
was to be meting out unappealable decisions govern- 
ing the fate of nations. I attended one of its ses- 
sions in the company of the World Court’s fiercest 
breathing enemy, Senator Hiram Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, who sought so hard to obtain a nomination 
on the republican ticket at the last Presidential 
election. I had met the Senator some days pre- 
viously in Paris on the occasion of a dinner offered 
by him at the Ritz to the principal American corre- 
spondents, and when, to our surprise, the fire-eating 
orator of the Far West affected a lamb-like I-only- 
want-to-learn humility for four solid hours during 
which his isolationist policy came to be condemned, 
much to his surprise, by nearly all those present, 
‘Not that this made the slightest inroad on bim ; his 
world looked out from the Gold=n Gate when he sa! 
down to dinner and it continued to do so when he 
rose, The Senator, making a particular set at me, 
once askd, I recollect : “And if we were invaded by 
the Japanese, would the British send army corps to 
defend California? Then why should we send men. 
over here?” Actually, one suspected the main 
cause of the Senator's coming to Europe was not to 
learn, nor even to listen, but merely to enable him w. 
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say that he'd been there when he got home again ; 
tactics which undoubtedly led him up to his par- 
ticular black beast, the World Court, as the first 
solid Jonathan is likely to touch on feeling for eaxth 
‘once more. 

‘The case the Senator heard only affected shipping 
in the Kiel Canal, but it was the first time that ever 
France and Germany bad agreed to abide by the 
judgment of an international body and as such, the 
proceedings probably sent Hiram back a more per- 
fervid opponent than ever of the Court, if only 
because of the fact that an American citizen, Judge 
Bassett Moore, was actually seated up on the bench 
besideaJap. In fact, half way through, the Senator 
slipped away and out into the really delightful 
Dutch Gardens su:rounding the building. He had 
“been there.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
DIEHARDS OF THE SUN 


T= road leading Parisian correspondents eriss- 

cross over western Europe has, I fear, been 
pursued an inordinate length, yet to quit it with- 
out branching off to the Riviera would be unsound, 
50 important a news tentacle stretches thither from 
Paris for quite a quarter of the year ; sirce things 
are apt to happen on the Céte d’Azur, that purring, 
sensuous, fleur doranger courtesan who deigns 
each autumn to rise from the siesta and, Rokeby- 
Venus-like, to pull herself together in view of th. 
arrival of company. 

I know the Riviera is “not. what it was.” The 
slow but relentless rise of a flood none of us can 
stem and, in lesser degree, the supremacy of the 
T'll- boost - you-if-you'll- give-me-your- advertise~ 
ment school of current journalism have altered 
things. The Riviera has grown popular and 
plebeian, and the Riviera 

(a) disbursing vast sums in advertising itself 

has come to believe that 

(b) if they say it in the advertisement columns. 

it i so and that therefore 

(c) no need to spend ex:ra money being what you 

say you are. 


A local let-it-slide languor resulting and leading 
229 
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in turn to a systematic bolstering-up of defects. 
‘The Céte d’Azur is perfect—do you hear—without 
Blemish and do you infer the contrary you do so 
from an unworthy motive, yes, you must certainly 
be in the pay of a German spa or Swiss winter-sport 
centze ! 

To retain the Riviera’s considerable advertising, 
certain journals are studded during the season with 
“puff” paragraphs and special articles whose 
writers know full well that only couleur-de-rose 
material will be printed. The net result of the 
conspiracy being that in the absenee of all genuine 
criticism this lovely coast has perforce drooped and 
begun to stagnate much as the stage would do if 
every dramatic critic praised every play that was 
ever produced, 

Uninstructed in the real things that matter, the 
iengths to which the local authorities go in their 
efforts to remedy affairs would be comical if they 
were not so pathetic. When it pours for days on 
end the local papers may not mention the fact, 
concentrating, for weather gossip, on storms off 
the Brittany coast. When the temperature falls 
and falls, sturdy young men and maidens are 
mobilized each noc to rush in and out of the icy 
Mediterranean, prior to being photographed blue 
‘and shivering on the beach “ for the propaganda of 
our beautiful country.” And as for old Carnival 
and his played-out, humorless, organized revelry, 
‘he i. flayed into being each February as if he were 
the attraction of a glorious coast, 

Yos, a glorious coast, even if... even if... 
‘but a’ truce, since there are signs that the long 
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hypnotized ones are awakening, Let usinstead into 
the sun with those who are the Riviera, who year 
in and year out unite quand méme to kindle afresh 
the spirit of the place, a new White Company, and 
one which, incidentally, supplies quite a lot of news. 

Who, to begin with, is the most typical, the most 
apt-to-be-missed Riviera-ite? Fifty names are 
before me, yet rapidly they dwindle to three—the 
Duke of Connaught, his Grace of Westminster, and 
Suzanne Lenglen . . . and Lenglen, as usual, wins, 

‘The Riviera without Suzanne is just not think- 
able. She was born there. She was bred there. 
Painstakingly, with the court divided up into 
eighty little squares, into any one of which she had 
to place the ball at her father’s shouted word of 
command, she learnt her tennis there. And to-day 
“our graciouschampion” belongs to the Cate d’Azur 
as its rarest and surest attraction, she of the thril!- 
ing figure pour le sport who can beat all comers of 
her sex with the easy grace, leaping and pirouetting, 
of a prima ballerina. A Lenglen afternoon at the 
Carlton courts at Cannes is a thing to remember, 
though the lady will scratch and disappoint, part 
of the press agent system, doubtless, with which 
she is surrounded and which dictates that shov'4 
Suzanne ever experience as much asa hard fight of 
it, when partnered, it is always her partner who has 
not played up to form—never she. 

“ Surely she is subsidized,” you hear, “ by the 
hotel and casino people?” Perish the thonght ! 
Lenglen lives in a villa in Nice with her parents, 
right facing where she learnt her tennis, and one 
toom of which is given over entirely to the bunds’ 
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and fifty trophies she has wou; and if Suzanne is 
ravishingly gowned of an evening, and never misses 
a gala through the season, do not imagine, on that 
account, that her expense allowance on the courts 
round Europe attains professional proportions : 
rather that Jean Patou has made of her a super- 
mannequin, for his house, in all save uours and 
salary, and that Anglo-American hostesses almost 
jostle one another to have her at their parties, this 
gay and sprightly champion of the big grey eyes and 
bird-like features, most of whose other vertical hours 
are consecrated so feverishly to the dance-floor. 
‘The Duke of Connaught is probably the finest 
justification of royal stock to tread the stage for a 
long time. At seventy-six, the Duke is the hand- 
somest and best dressed devotee of the Riviera, and 
as active, physically and mentally, as any man a 
generation younger. Gliding out in his Rolls from 
the lovely shades of Les Bruyéres on Cap Ferrat 
where he lives from November to May, H.R.H. is 
everywhere, at every social function or gala of 
importance along the seventy miles from St. 
Raphael to Garavan, representing, as he does, 
royalty in this part of the world. Kings and 
princes there may be but the Duc is the uncrowned 
king by acclamation. Cannes and Monte Carlo he 
seems to favour most, and seldom does a day pass 
that he is not seen lunching, dining or supping at 
one or other of the famous establishments of these 
two centres, though as head of the vast local 
British colony he also has cteady duties to perform, 
taking up much of his young old age. Partial to 
opera and to the Russian dancing staged up in 
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Monaco palace, probably watching tennis tourna- 
ments and warming to those gala nights at the 
Ambassadors at Cannes, afford the Duke his maxi- 
mum pleasure. 

His Grace of Westminster lives on his yacht 
“Flying Cloud” in Monaco harbour, when be is 
not tearing round France at the wheel of his car, 
now bound for his boar-shooting place at’ Mimizan 
near Bordeaux, now on a lightning visit to Paris or 
London, now for more forest sport in Brittany. A 
vital, nervous force, always living at ninety miles 
an hour whether on the tennis courts at La Festa, 
to which game he has latterly become enslaved, or 
in the Sporting Club where he, almost alone with a 
young American newspaper owner named Pulitzer, 
‘continues to sustain the stakes of old, or aboard his 
yacht, bound for Naples or Gibraltar with a joyous 
impromptu party ; listening-in, en route, to the 
Midnight Follies. ' For “Bend Or" loves the fair 
land of France—is its last English grand seigneur 
—loves the air, the wine, the laissor vivre, and he 
quafis to the fu'l of what she has to offer to his 
liking. For the festive night life, Monte Carlo is 
his choice, and you seldom see him elsewhere along 
the littoral, nor yet mixing ove: much with other: 
of his country’s nobility—a kind of millionaire 
bohemianism he seems to prefer, a spur-of-the- 
moment soul. The French love him. Un vrailord ! 

Three other Diehards I may cluster together, 
since their origins and lives are much the same— ‘he 
ex-Caliph, the ex-Khedive and the ex-Sultan, living 
at Nice, Monte Carlo and San Remo respectively. 
‘The first I have written of elsewhere, He now has 
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a comfortable allowance, thanks to the generosity 
of two Indian potentates, and is very happy indeed 
—miuch more so than ever he was as an emascu- 
lated Commander of the Faithful under Kemal. 
His hobby is painting up in the hill-towns of Pro- 
venre, Gattiéres, La Gaude, ete., and where won- 
derful white wine flows. The former enemy Khe- 
dive is apparently entirely re-instated socially with 
the British element, while no one ever sees or hears 
ofthe old Sultan. For all three, Mecca at sundown 
lies straight out over Corsica, 

‘A young oriental Dichard of a ifferent hue is le 
petit ex-Shah who refused to go home, either in the 
light o the dark, to rule his people. Fairly caught 
up in the occidental whirl of Deauville, Paris and 
Nice, Aix, Biarritz and Vichy (his chief concern is 
keeping thin, for he once blew out like a balloon), the 
ex-Shah is very petitand very popular, and dances 
divinely and gambles extensively and travels with 
‘a suite of five and a great big Royal Standard of 
white with a golden Persian lamb embossed upon 
it, and whieh is religiously swung cut of the window 
wherever he goes. However, he was a naughty little 
inannikin not to have gone home occasionally, even 
ifthere was a highl, human reason in the shape of a 
charming young French actress who simply would’nt 
hear of Teheran. Slap! 

Lady de Bathe lives. in-a villa, with hanging 
gardens, lodged in a cleft of the rock jutting out 
towards Monaco Bay. Life being not exactly a 
financial walk-over for uer. she is interested in a 
local Lair-dressing establishment, and she wrote 
every word of her discreet memoirs in her own bold 
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handwriting—not a bad feat at. . . but, there, 
for one of her time she is marvellous in looks, voice 
and carriage, and though she once told me not to 
say anything about it... hush . . . she dances 
like a twenty-year-old almost every afternoon. at 
the Café de Paris or the Carlton. But she knows, 
too, how to rest—before the Opera where she queens 
it assiduously, or some of the bigger parties. To 
all the natives she is ‘ Madame avec le chien blanc,’ 
and she is the godmother of the Royal Monaco 
Orchestra, which sometimes serenades her in quaint 
melody. Monte Carlo she adores. “The most 
beautiful spot in the world and the most perfect 
air.” A perfectly happy evening for er who 
stormed London in the seventies—not serene or 
“ old-agey” but an evening with, “kick ”—almost 
every evening, 

‘Two kings belong to our company, There might 
have been three, but Alfonso’s fussy Government or 
grandes barred his Spanish Majesty visiting Cannes 
for the polo after the manner in which he came to 
be exploited at Deauville, The two majesties who 
remain are Gustav of Sweden and Manoel of Por. 
tugal. ‘The former, tall and lanky “ Monsieur G.,” 
stays at Nice for a month each season, the hotel he 
favours being rather vulgarly decorated with an 
enormous plaque of the royal features in the 
entrance hall , . . one can imagine the oaths and 
menaces which would have emanated from an 
Edward the Seventh if he had come across such a 
transgression affecting him! King Gustav plays 
tennis the livelong day and every day. 

“ Monsieur G. is falling off” once was heard to 
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ruminate young Ear] Balfour, observing his elong- 
ated parallel on the Cannes courts, “ getting too 
old, 1 suppose !” 

‘Manoel is bitten with tennis too, circulating 
more, though, with his fair Hohenzollern Queen, a 
courle who started with an unexplained separation 
‘three days after their wedding and have since lived 
happily ever after, a most welcome reversal which 
might be more widely copied. Manoel favours the 
Grand, at Cannes, and is said to take practically 
no interest in the periodical risings of Lisbon, His 
exile, in fact, has been a complete success. 

‘The Dyang Muda of Sarawak has a flat overlook- 
ing the Promenade des Anglais at Nice. It is 
richly and ceriely decorated in the mode of Rorneo 
and here Mrs. Brvoke entertains interesting people 
such as Harry de Windt and Lord Alfred Douglas. 
Bhe is interesting and interesting-looking herself, 
and a source of eternal wonder to the Nigois who 
cannot conceive why she is not semi-barbaric in 
appearance and behaviour. Lord Alfred, in pass- 
ing, votes for Bormes on the little, or French ” 
Riviera, and he is distinctly devout these days, 
having become a Catholic with a very long ‘a’ 
judeed. Some tim. ago he argued miracles with 
me until it became a miracle that violence was not 

trated on one side or the other, by the arguers. 

A small literary settlement exists at Cannes and 
vicinity, of which the leading lights ave W.J.Locke, 
B. Phillips Oppenheim, and Valentine Williams, 
lucky gentlemen all who ure as certain of an annual 
accep*=uce and big net sale (Oppenheim of two or 
three acceptances) as authors well can be, The 
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first-named is reputed to develop almost Balzacian 
black-coffee industry o’ nights, trying to work out 
plots and situations, which do not come easily to 
him; whereas number two, on his balcony over- 
looking Cagnes golf links, dictates airily for six 
hours a day, sometimes tackling two tales simul- 
taneously. As for number three, he was latterly 
conspicuous (apart from the production of another 
‘best seller ”) for inviting the readers of the “ Daily 
Mail” en masse out to French Morocco, for their 
holidays, on the very eve of hostilities breaking out 
there between th> French and Abd-el-Krim, an alto- 
gether cruel form of vengeance of which I scarcely 
thought Valentine could have been capable. 
Literature is elsewhere along the coast repre- 
sented by three other notabil'ties in Maurice 
Maeterlinck and Frank Harris at Nice and Blasco 
Ibaiiez at Mentone. Maeterlinck lives with his 
bees and flowers and young wife in almost complete 
seclusion, never seeming to have got over the rebuff 
he received in the United States in 1921, when he 
was foolish enough not only to try and lecture 
phonetically in English, not knowing a word of 
what he was saying, but to tour a country in which 
Georgette ‘Leblanc had been settled, and syr-- 
pathized with, for years. At seventy, Frank 
Harris—* the best talker in London,” according to 
Max—looks about forty-five and lives up Cimicz 
Hill with a charming Fay Compton-like Irish wife 
who sings under the name of Nellie O'Hara, Tust 
as much at war with the universe as he has ever 
been, and sighing to get back into the thick of 
things, as in the great eighties and nineties of Wilde 
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and . . . Harris, Frank is engaged on a Rousseau- 
esque autobiography, only much more so. 

Requiring asbestos bindings, these volumes have 
to be privately printed and then smuggled into 
the Anglo-Saxon world—pursuant to the author's 
culminating tenet: if the nude be permitted in 
painting and sculpture, why not in literature ? 
‘The entire cargo of Book II, 3,000 copies, was 
seized by the New York authorities, subsequently 
(according to F. H.) to be peddled by the City 
Police Force, after the best manner of “ boot- 
leg” liquor. The quondam dazéling journalistic 
light of Victorian days was very annoyed indeed 
about this. 

Blasco Ibafiez, in keeping with one of his tem- 
perament, lives in the warmest square kilometre 
of the Riviera, the only place where bananas 
grow. The irascible Spaniard who sought to tilt 
King Alfonso over with his pen, and failed, super- 
intends the filming of his novels over at Nice, when 
heis not engaged upon a new one in his long, narrow 
den, prominent in which are brsts of Zola and 
Hugo, with a picture of Pearl White incongruously 
detween and inscribed * to the greatest: writer in the 
crorld.” A big breaze of the Four Horsemen and a 
Wingless Victory stand on either side of the 
novelist as he works or talks—volubly and in 
highly unmusical French. He always carries a 
revolver and no one is allowed inside his massive, 
golien-initialled gate until thoroughly investigated 
—such fear being the peaalty of arousing royalists. 
Here sueltered at Mentone, Ibaiiez has done all 
his work for fifteen years, in which time he has 
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never gambled or, indeed, ventured much farther 
afield than the point of Cap Martin ; a sedentary, 
unmixing Spaniard who, the last time I saw him, 
was stamping furiously up and down his study 
waving a telegram announcing his wife’s death.in 
Spain the, previous night, and hurling imprecations 
at Alfonso and Primo for the ban they had put 
upon him and which had prevented his being at 
the bedside at the last. All Tbaficz’s property in 
Spain has been confiscated, and his books burnt 
publicly in the chief cities of the Peninsula, and he 
has been held up to obloquy as a traitor, but what 
hurt Blasco most was when Herriot, as Premier, 
instructed that, proven friend as he might be of 
France, the Spaniard could no longer carry on a 
campaign against a friendly monerch from the soil 
of the Republic. For bringing which about, the 
Spanish Ambassador in Paris received the highest 
order it was in Alfonso’s power to bestow, 
Herriot’s prohibition effectively stopping Ibaiiez 
from propaganding Spain afresh from six aeroplanes 
which were to have been based on Algiers, For 
hours in his study Ibafiez held forth to me on 
the mediaeval tyranny his countrymen were 
labouring tinder, but I fear I cee away each tims 
unconvinced, or rather, convinced that Ibaitez had 
what I believe is nowadays termed an “Alfonso 
complex," and that he over-stated the degree of 
development the mass of Spaniards have attained, 
outside of Catalonia. 

Isadora Duncan, pionecress of classical dancing 
and fashioner of a life which has led her on to the 
peaks and into the valleys, has built herself a 
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‘Temple of Terpsichore at the Californie end of Nice 
where she proposes to seek solace from the cul- 
minating shock of her career—the closing down by 
the Soviet of her proletarian dance school in 
Moscow. 

“ And to think,” she reflected not long ago when 
I was seeking to obtain her memoirs, or rather the 
right to publish hundreds of supposed love-letters 
she had received in her time from famous men, “ to 
think that to me Lenin is as great as Christ, and 
Moscow the cradle of the new world just as was 
Bethlehem of the old. Had I lived two thousand 
years ago I should have gone to Bethlehem as the 
‘only plave to practise that complete freedom which 
is the essence of my life and art. I would open up 
schools all over the world to teach children to seek 
joyful freedom in rhythmic self-expression, that 
they might, in turn, teach their parents, but no 
one is interested in this transcending idea. And I 
have no more money to go on alone—I who all my 
life have just had to press a button as it were, for 
it to descend upon me in a shower! Ah, the base- 
ness of man! My school has been closed in Moscow 
—why ? Because of tales spread by young Soviet 
sumnalists that I~as speaking against the Soviets 
here in France—tales spread by young men with 
mistresses in the ballet who feared competition 
from my little Red dancers! The other day Ibaiiez 
gave a luncheon for me to meet several of the rich 
pecple on the Riviera, with a view to funds being 
collected for my work. To begin with it was all “1a 
grande artiste” with the guests gushing over me, 
but as soon as Mrs, Ernesta Stern, the banker’s 
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wife, who had promised to help, asked me about 
the Soviets and I replied what I thought about 
them, an immediate coldness descended on the 
table, and I got not a sou. Yet what is the use of 
being alive unless one tells the truth ? As for the 
Press, you have martyred me. My recent journey 
in America was one long martyrdom. Reporters 
would form a circle round me in each fresh town 
and sit bored while I told them about my life’s 
work, and then ask me vile questions about my 
private life and invent replies. One morning a 

ine ran: ‘ Duncan Reaoves Dress, Waves 
Ir anove Heap, Symmot Joy Sovier Ruue. 
*Twould be the same, Tam afraid, with my memoirs. 
You would try to make it a chronicle of a female 
Casanova, violating all sacred things, whereas 
mine would be a tale of beautiful things commen 
ing with the present and working backwards to my 
birth, as Japanese authors do, Dramatic, too. I 
have killed three people in my life—not by physical 
acts—but by putting the Trish Curse on them and 
willing them to die. I can do this always if I wish 
to and once brought death to someone who had 
ill-used me, within three weeks... . 

“ Talso have wonderful letters from Gordon Craig 
on art and the theatre, others lovelier, if possible, 
from Duse . . . and D’Annunzio wrote a whole 
series to me which are more like pooms. And there 
are others from Emst Haeckel who said my art 
would be of value to evolution.” 

The deal was not dore—Miss Duncan wanted 
£5,000, win, draw or lose, for ner correspondence— 
and I recollect one word being uppermost in my 

a 
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mind as I left her, a strange figure reclining in a 
green kimono, and with her flaming hair and 
extreme pallor shown up against a black pillow— 

“ Adrift.” 

I do not know if Isadora put a jinx on me 
for deserting her, but I do know that the most 
incredibly ill-starred motor-car journey north- 
wards followed next day, with, among other 
things, two broken back axles crossing the Alps 
to Grenoble. 

My last meeting with his Highness the Aga Khan 
was all but fatal. I had called upon him at the 
Hotel Atlantic, Nice, and entering his suite unan- 
nounced found him pouring with perspiration and 
swinging Indian clubs, one of which missed my 
hhead by inches on the downward swing. His 
Highness has three main diversions—keeping fit, 
Lacing, and baccarat, and two occupations, looking 
after his family and his seven million Moslem sub- 
jects, of whom he is Pope and who subscribe a 
variant of Peter’s Pence towards his upkeep. The 
Aga is a great gala night figure and extremely 
popular. He and his wife, a charming Italian 
whom he met at Monte Carlo, have a villa up 
Cimiez way, but H. H. also keeps a suite “down 
town” for gymnastics and business affairs. In- 
clined to corpulency, he walks, runs, skips, fences 
and plays tennis for hours each day ; after which 
exercise, taken in flannels relieved by the most 
vivid effects in hats, scarfs and sweaters, this Man 
‘of Religion comes upon you as a truly curious 
apparition. His English is perfect, but he may 
not be overpleased with this country just at 
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present because of tixe anti-Indian laws obtaining 
in the Dominions and Africa and preventing him 
settling his subjects where he wants to, since he is 
the material as well as the spiritual father of his 
flock, His ‘illness ” off Kenya not long ago was 
purely diplomatic ; he was advised that his pre- 
sence ashore would not be convenient, and it is 
tolerably clear, from remarks he made to me about 
the further possibilities of Madagascar and Northern 
Africa as settling grounds, that one day soon he 
may switch his subjects from the British to the 
French colonial Empire. 

Many professionals of the dance floor and Paris 
dressmakers occupy just as high nich.s among 
our Diehards as Prince This or Countess That. 
Fontana and Moss, Jack Gavan and June Day, 
Harry Pilcer and his latest, are always to be found 
at the hub of things, while Paul Poiret and Jean 
Patou are institutions, vying with one another in 
their fétes and parties at Cannes, the cost of which 
presumably goes on to their frocks. Patou, reputed 
the best dressed and one of the handsomest men 
in Paris, once had three thousand guests at Cannes 
Casino on the occasion of an historical féte which 
must have cost a hundred tho-:sand francs at least 
to organize; for Poiret of the pop-eyes and purple 
trousers and flowing ties and altogether extra- 
ordinary appearance, to retaliate with an aprés midi 
no less costly and artistic. Among others who 
supply the Riviera with its tone may be mentioned 
J. G. Doumergue, painier and producer of big 
galas, Stroewa, the intriguing Russian chanteuse 
and adored one of her own sex, Captain Molyneux, 
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the only Englishman to take on the French in their 
own country at their master-craft, and succeed ; 
Marthe Chenal and Reynaldo Hahn, conductor and 
composer of the prettiest contemporary light music 
in France ; and, of course, Eugene Cornuché, who 
“rans ” Cannes, and M, Aletti who “ runs” Nice, 
and M. Léon who “runs” Monte Carlo, The first- 
named began affairs as a bottle-washer at Maxim’s 
inthe rue Royale, subsequently becoming animator- 
in-chief of Trouville and Deauville. Aletti is con- 
centrating on the development of delightful Juan- 
les-Pins, particularly as a summer resort, while the 
third of the trio has his hands full with the recon- 
struction of Monte Carlo Casino and adjacent 
establishments. 

‘Which brings ove to an amusing squabble. Con- 
cerning a Prince who wishes to be master in his own 
Gomain and a Jewish impressario who declines to 
budge till his bond is met to the letter. Prince 
Louis of Monaco and Raoul Gunzbourg, director 
for thirty years of the world-famed local Opera, 
and creator of many Saint Saens and Massenet 
masterpieces for the music-mad and deep-sea- 
fishing-mad late reigning Prince Albert. ‘The 
Opera has never pa‘l— never was intended to,” 
Gunzbourg once told me, as if that were not done, 
but Prince Louis, a corpulent, moustached man of 
fifty, who spent most of his life, until he eucceeded. 
in 1922, as a regular officer in the French army, has 
different ideas of economy. As Prince he draws a 
salary of 2,600,000 francs 2 year from the gambling 
concession, which isn't much nowadays, so much so 
that latterly His Serene Highness journeyed to the 
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United States hoping (so it is said) by his august 
presence to persuade the Washington Government 
into obtaining the return from Mexico of certain 
lands, belonging to the “in-laws” of his “adopted 
daughter,” the Hereditary Trincess wife of Prince 
Pierre de Polignac, and which the Mexicans seized 
directly oil was struck upon them. Anyhow, 
Prince Louis wishes to get old Gunzbourg out 
of the way, but the latter has a ten years’ con- 
tract and claims 7,000,000 francs indemnity if 
it is broken, which sum the Prince cannot afford to 
pay. The clin.ax came in early 1925 when Gunz- 
bourg decided to produce an amateur American 
opera called “ Fay-Yen-Fah.” 

“You will not do so under my patronage,” said 
the Prince. 

“Very well, I won't,” said Gunzbourg, and 
promptly had a thick black line drawn through the 
Prince’s name on all the Opera House placards 
alorig the Riviera. Since then it has been a case of 
open war between the two, though most assuredly 
the Prince was right about that opera. 

Once or twice I have had the experience of being 
Gunzbourg’s guest either at his wonderful old 
apartment overlooking the gardens of the Pelais 
Royal, studded with Corots and Rodins and other 
gems, or in “ Monte,” and a more remarkable old 
fellow with his downright opinions upon everything 
under the svn, one could scarcely imagine, His 
dining-room in Paris I shall always remember for 
the fact that on shelvcs round the walls stand 
dozens of huge glass jars containing gallons of 
home-made liqueurs, fruit, alcohol and all, and the 
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very aroma from which suffices to instil a mild 
intoxication with the soup. Gunzbourg started 
penniless somewhere near Kieff and has what 
should be striking memoirs up his sleeve. I angled 
for these, once, hazarding the suggestion that they 
might contain the first authentic inside story of 
Monte Carlo. The notion filled G. wita disdain. 
“Bah!” he said, “not a word of this place shall 
I mention. My memoirs will be great—and 
political—for was it not I who brought about the 
Franco-Russian alliance in Petersburg ? Not since 
St. Simon will there have been such memoirs!” 

Mary Garden is another confirmed Monte Carlo- 
ite, living there most of the year and being god- 
mother to a little hill village up in the mountains 
towards Sospel. She holds honorary rank in the 
French army and once a year, up in her little village, 
passes the local gendarmerie of five in review. Miss 
Ryan, perhaps the most popular tennis “ star” on 
the Riviera, and the only woman there capable of 
giving Suzanne a good game,* favours Cannes, a 
also docs the handsome Lady Wavertree, a great 
hostess, and the Grand Duke Michael and the 
Countess Torby, who seem to have come through 
the Russian tragedy better than any others of the 
Romanofls, It was Michael, I believe, who once 
made the very true pronouncement that the Kaiser 
condemned himself for all time for not meking the 
safety of the Russian Imperial family a prime con- 
dition of the Peace of Brest-Litovsk. Solly Joel, 
the name of whose yach*—at present the Eileen 
—seems to vary in accordance with the changing 

* Penned before the advent of Miss Wills, 
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popularity of given members of his family, is always 
a “fixture” at the Carlton, Cannes, while strewn 
further afield may be found Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer, 
widow of the great American newspaper proprietor, 
at the lovely Chateau de In Guroupe on the point of 
‘Antibes, and where her son Herbert of polo keen- 
ness entertains so royally. Old Mr. Pulitzer left 
this lucky young man practically his entize news- 
paper property, though Herbert was only a boy of 
thirteen or fourteen at the time of his father’s 
death. ‘The latter, however, was quite sure that 
he detected th. son of the family in H., even at 
that early age. So determined to make him his 
heir although, totally blind for two derades, old 
“J.B.” had neveras much as set. eyes on the lad. 

How blindness came to Joseph Pulitzer, senior, 
must afford one of the most poignant cases on 
record. The newspaper millionaire, then in tk2 
prime of life, was leaning on the rail of his yacht 
at Vonstantinople, watching the sun set over the 
Golden Horn, when suddenly he turned to his 
secretary, Mr. Billing, with the words: “ But it’s 
grown very dark all of a sudden!” 

“Dark, sir {”” echoed the astonished secretary. 
“ But it’s one of the most brilliant sunsets I have 
ever seen |” 

“Then,” said Joseph Pulitzer, “I have lost my 
eyesight. Lead me away.” 

Finally, we have Mme, Jacques Balsan, formerly 
Duchess of Marlborough, who lives a life of perfect 
bliss with her French colonel husband in a glorious 
villa high above Ize; tne Marquis of Chol- 
mondeley, the complete English gentleman, dis- 
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concertingly. handsome and of superb physique 
‘on the courts where he spends his waking hours 
of daylight; Lord Rothermere, who seems to 
conduct his ‘manifold businesses more and more 
from his palatial villa at Roquebrune ; and Fred 
Martin, prince of barmen, in command of the 
two most dazzling and blue-blooded bars in 
Europe—those of the baccarat at Cannes and 
Deauville, 

Verily a varied and picturesque White Company 
«.. and I was forgetting almost the most. im- 
portant Dichard of them all, Sir Basil Zaharoff, 
who is generally, but wrongly, supposed largely to 
own the majority of the shares of the Society 
of the Baths of the Sea of Monte Carlo, camou- 
flaged nomenclatnre of the greatest gambling 
centre in Christendom. So much is known about 
Lurope’s Master Mystery Man and his ramifica- 
tions, that isn’t true, that I shall not seek to add to 
the record beyond suggesting that he deserves a 
niche unto himself as the first man ever to employ 
a counter-publicity agent, a canny Scot named 
Macfarlane, whose business it is to keep all news- 
paper people at arm’s length and to see that where 
his master wines or dines does not get into the paper. 
Sir B. lives much of the year at the Hotel de Paris, 
but never once does he figure as “ among those 
present” anywhere. His hatred of publicity is 
really rather becoming the foolish obsession of an 
old man, as was evidenced once when he smashed 
with his walking stick, on the terrace at “‘ Monte,” 
the camera of an English press photographer who 
had dared to “snap ” him from twenty yards’ dis- 
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tance. Nowadays, however, Sir Basil has to be 
more amenable, since his charming Spanish duchess 
wife, and love of twenty years, doesn’t by any 
means share the loathing for publicity and the 
camera affected by her fabulously wealthy spouse. 


[While ihis book was actually at press the 
death of the Duchess of Villafranca was announced. 
She will be deeply mourned by her many friends 
on the Riviera.) 


CHAPTER XVI 
NORTHCLIFFE'S LAST PHASE 


GOOD-LOOKING young valet ushered me 

into a bedroom on the second floor of the 
Hotel Eden, Cap d’Ail, and overlooking the Medi- 
terranean. Everyone in Lord Northeliffe’s imme- 
diate circle had to do their best to be good-looking. 
I glanced around an apparently empty room, 
‘Then, hoarsely from a small bed behind the open 
door, came a scarcely audible “ how are you, young 
man?” and the proffering of a limp hand hanging 
from a half-dead wrist. I moved over to the bed- 
side and was shocked. 

Seven months before I had seen the Chief off 
from New York on his world tour, his last tour, and 
if during those sweltering Manhattan days his mad 
restlessness foretold serious nervous collapse at a 
later date, I was not prepared for this; In New 
‘York Northelifie had behaved like one possessed ; 
as « clock with a breken spring making the deuce of 
of a finel row. He had with him Mr. Wickham 
Steed and John Prioleau, and while the former 
acted as liaison officer with the American Press, 
dazzling local editors with his owr and his pro- 
prictor’s views on Europe in general and Ireland in 
particular, Prioleau “ did " New York, wilting, in 
order to be in a position to write Northeliffe’s 
impressions of that city. 

250 
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“ T’ve never been in the blinking place before ! ” 
groaned Prioleau, “ What do you think the Chief 
would be likely to say about American girls?” 
And so on. 

Mr. Steed, who was then still long-distance 
Editor of,‘ The Times,” did not experience such a 
smooth passage. Somehow or another a leading 
New York newspaper came to quote Northcliffe as 
arttibuting words to King George with reference to 
the Irish situation which apparently no constita- 
tional monarch should ever have uttered. His 
Majesty was alleged, in effect, to have declared to 
his Ministers: “I won't have any more of my Irish 
subjects killed,” and the hullaballoo thai ensued 
upon publication of this singularly humane observa- 
tion, true or not, is history—sueh as Northcliffe’s 
expression of regret communicated to the House of 
Lords—while the excitement it created among New 
York’s wild Irish requires little underlining. Nor 
was that all that kept things sizzling. Simultane- 
ously Lord Curzon saw fit to put « spoke in the 
globe-trotter’s wheel by instructing the British 
Embassy that the visitor was not to be treated as 
an official guest at the White House, or anywhere, 
and that led to a second “ se1sation,” the caLies 
humming with Northcliffciana east and west, and 
the twelfth floor of the Hotel Gotham, where Lord 
N. was installed, becoming entirely blocked with 
reporters and photographers and the general public. 
Since, not satisfied with having launched these swo 
nine days wonders of the news, the mnfortunate 
undermined one had publicly announced that 
during his stay in New York he would receive any- 
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one and everyone who cared to call and answer any 
questions they chose to put .. . and the local 
newspapers had not been slow to profit by “ News- 
for-nothing-Northoliffe’s ” offer. 

T shall not lightly forget the scene. There he 
sat, this once-great man, descended to moking him- 
self cheap before foreigners, for that is what this 
unsolicited, self-decreed day on Delphi amounted to, 
as deputations from girls’ schools, prohibitionists, 
beggars, Hebrew inventors, publicity-seeking cinema 
people, ete., most of them come simply and solely 
from self-interest in order to quote br misquote N. as 
having said this or the other thing about: themselves 
and theia affairs, filed by from morn till eve for three 
successive days and with the temperature never 
below ninety. Northcliffe would each day take up 
his position on a sort of dais with a dozen reporters 
lined up behind him jotting down all he said as, 
panting and perspiring, he shot out replies on chew- 
ing gum and the Prince of Wales, girls’ stockings 
and British films, a break occurring every two hours 
or 50 while the principal actor disapeared to change 
his Palm Beach suit and to swallow a glass of 
champagne. 

Looking back ne-y, I did not like those days, 
remembering others, and once sought to check N. 
continuing so to debase his virtuosity, the Ameri- 
cans having started to see-a humorous side. As 
an instance, if there came a lull, reporters would 
exp-ess themselves down in the elevator, dash out 
into the street and collecting the first likely-looking 
passer-by, rush him or her upstairs, on a cash basis, 
duly primed to put some fresh and inane query to 
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the poor Chief. This i saw happen in the case of a 
pretty girl who blushingly, for a fee of ten dollars, 
came before N, to inquire if he were a believer in 
freq love. 

“Don’t you think you've said enough, sir?” I 
ventured after this particular incident. “ It’s bad 
policy tobe coo casy goods with American reporters.” 

“Young man,” was all that came in response, 
“you're getting old. And you don’t know this 
country.” 

By night N. would drive frantically round Long 
Island in a Rolls-Royce—sometimes for four or five 
hours at a time. 

‘At last he departed West and now hers he lay 
before me, half a year later—quenched, finished. 
That ominous sagging of the neck had set in, his 
eyes were wilder, he would periodically gasp as if 
from weakness, and he was very florid. I pre- 
tended to notice nothing. 

“You're the very man I want,” he whispered, 
“ they've sent me all these papers here” (indicat- 
ing files of “‘ The Times” stacked high around the 
room), “ but all I've been able to read so far have 
been the obituary columns. A hundred and fifty 
of my friends have gone sine I’ve been aw-y. 
Tell me briefly what has happened since them.” It 
almost seemed as if he felt that the news ought not 
to have happened in his absence. 

After I had finished a tabloid recital during which 
he would just nod from time to time, N. seid: 
“Tm very sick, I don’t ‘:now if I shall ever leave 
this hotel alive. What do you think of these people 
in the hotel to worry me like this? Last night I 
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had a cold chicken and a boitle of Chablis and this 
morning at lunch when I called for what was left 
over, they said I had eaten it all, I know I 
didn't!” 

“Chief, T want you to do me a favour.” 

“Well 

« } want to go over your world tour with you, bit 
by bit, and got at the dominating impression you 
have formed.” 

“Well, sit down. Have you a pencil and 
paper #”” And he began to dictate there and then ; 
presently, however, to glance sideways and break 

off: 


“Don't you know shorthand ?” 

“No” 

“You mean to tell me . 

“You once told me it was quite unnecessary.” 

“Well, I shan’t go on until you find some one 
who can take down verbatim what I am going to 
say.” And he picked up a book, 

In half an hour I had returned with the necessary 
“ someone ”’in the form of a girl stenographer from 
Barclay’s Bank at Monte Carlo, and the séance 
began in earnest, though not without pathos creep- 
ing in. In the old cays N. would just have walked 
up and down the room, looking down at the carpet 
and puffing away at a cigar, the while he dictated 
at the rate of a column every ten minutes or so. 
Now the committing of his last sane and considered 
thoughts to paper, and this was certainly the last 
thinking interview he ever gave, was to take three 
days of slow and halting work, so diminished was 
the old fire and continuity of thought, so apt was 
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the doomed mind to wander and alight on Lloyd 
George or some kindred obsession, 

“Am I doing it right?” “Is that what you 
want?” he would inquire from time to time. 
“Now show me your next question ” (I had had to 
write out a list’ of questions to keep him on the 
track at all. Yes, for anyone who had known this 
master-journalist in his hey-day, it was pathetic 
enough “going” at Cap d’Ail. Outside on the 
balcony, whither he had sent me with cigars he 
could no longer smoke, I sat in the burning sun for 
hour after hour while slow, whispered progress was 
made within. Only the central theme of that last 
interview need be given here, since it ran into nine 
columns of the paper ; but from the short excerpts 
appended I think it will be generally agreed that 
for a man on the threshold of complete mental 
breakdown, Lord Northcliffe saw extraordinarily 
clearly in regard to events that have happened, 
since his death, in more than one part of the world. 
For example : 

“ Many of the world’s changes I have been noting 
are superficial, but there are certain vast world 
movements that have begun to show themselves 
just as the geysers in the Yellowstone Park meke 
manifest that there is a big something inside the 
earth that we do not see. I have been profoundly 
impressed by a movement of which the world is 
about to hear much, namely Pan-Islamism. And 
it would be wrong to attribute what is going on 
exclusively to the war. Mohammedanism as a 
religion was spreading much more rapidly than 
Christianity before the war. But what the Moslems 
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consider to be the ill-treatment of Turkey since the 
war has bound them more closely together and 
quickened that which has been crawling aloag for 
centuries. The world is now face to face with a 
body of earnest beliovers, many of hem fanatics, 
numbering some three hundr 

“In the good old times dark- ccloceat agitators 
contented themselves with stirring up the folks at 
home; to-day right across the world they carry 
on their agitation everywhere they can organize a 
meeting or subsidize a newspaper. The averago 
Britisher seems surprised that the man with the 
yellow skin or the dark skin should be going about 
spreading his doctrines with the facility and often 
the capacity of a white missionary. I cannot see 
why it is surprising that the man from tae East 
should be copying our example. He has been well 
educated for centuries in hisown way. Now he has 
more than a smattering of our learning and the use 
of most of our mechanical contrivances. And above 
all he has come to sve that combination is power. 

“The main future trouble centres I visited, 
China, India, Egypt, Palestine, and Morocco used 
to be all separated. Now they are becoming in- 
creasingly closely connected; forming a great 
Islamic chain of power across the world stretching 
from the Moros in the Philippines to the Moors on 
the Atlantic coast of Morocco. Do these people 
communicate ? Certainly they do. Their chief 
merns of communication is the same as ours—their 
newspapers which have -nultiplied like mosquitoes, 
‘The printing press has above all else revolutionized 
the East, Other means of communication are 
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letters read in mosques and holy plaves, All of 
Islam and the East have been roused into race 
consciousness, with'what consequences no man can 
foretell. We Europeans and Americans have led 
them to school; soon they will turn on their 
teachers., Were we right in handing them immense 
supplies of what is called education and westerniza- 
tion? I wonder ! 

“In China, Chang Soa Ling is the power behind 
the throne, ‘He is a believer in self-determination 
for China, and that he is to be the self-determinator. 
He told me so ix. his palace at Mukden, and when I 
asked him how long it would take he said about 
two years, perhaps three. I thought him an 
optimist, but many white residents in China think 
differeutly. ‘The Chinese,” they say, ‘ are a very 
unexpected people.’ Personally I’ believe the 
storm will break in China through the Bolsheviks 
lending the native population a hand, and that this 
storm is nearer than many of us suppose. 

“The spread of book education, and above all of 
the newspaper, which form of reading is increasing 
as rapidly in Indio as in China, has immensely urged 
forward the idea of a united people in these two 
lands, though I believe thew never can be so. 

“Tn Egypt the same forces are at work in an 
effort to counteract Lord Allenby’s projected 
measure of self-government. My own view is that 
in the long run here as elsewhere the white race will 
have to choose between two alternatives : either to 
rule or clear out. ‘There seeins no middle course to 
me. Not far away, in Algeria and Morocco, the 
French are certain soon to have similar trouble 
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to ours in Egypt and India, which is all the more 
reason why the Entente Cordiale should be made 
firmer instead of being allowed"to disintegrate. 

“Tn sum, I have learnt that while we in the 
Occident are engrossed with our daily problems, the 
world of the Orient, which has been more than half 
ealeeo for centuries, has been awakened. What this 

ening may mean no human being can foresee. 
Itis very evident, however, that the printing press 
is gathering a force of which a quarter of a century 
‘ago we had no conception, Oriental peoples in 
general, and Mahommedans in partivular, were then 
inarticulate. That day has gone by for ever. 

“As Pescal said, ‘To foresee is torule.’ I believe 
we white men must continue to help to rule. I 
am quite sure that with all its faults the rule of 
the white man, who has fought his way to freedom 
shrough centuries of struggle, is preferable to that 
of people swayed by fanaticism, and whose general 
conception of ruling is domination without equity.” 


[At the request of certain persons the remainder of 
this chapter has been deleted. I tried to point out 
that what I had written came from the most sym- 
pathetic of pens—Lord N. having been my benefactor 
‘and friend to the last—but they said that what they 
had read had pained them. I only hope that a less 
sympathetic and instructed pen than mine will not 
too speedily fill the gap that is bound always to be 
filled, sooner or later, where the passing of great men 
‘is concerned.—F. T.] 


CHAPTER XVIII 
LUDENDORIF LETS FLY 


AS unsettling an experience as a correspondent 
can well hie te must be the privilege of an 
interview with General Erich von Ludendorif. 
Others upon high may have their idiosyncrasies 
of reception—as, for example, Mussolini, who will 
remain seated at one end of a vast and furnitureless 
room not deigning to look be from his state papers 
or newspaper clippings until h's poor supplicant 
has stood quaking for many minutes before him— 
but for studied terrorization of the visitor the palm 
is assuredly to Erich. At least that was my 


experience, 
Naturally enough, the object of my call upon 
him near Munich had to do with his monarchist 
activities—in which connection, in passing, if it 
be to-day fashionable to class Ludendorft as a 
‘back number” because of the eclipse he suffered 
in the race for the presidency of the amusing 
German Republic, I, for one, humbly find it difficult 
to reconcile such finality of judgment with the 
result of thet election, with the presence at the 
helm in Berlin of his “ true comrade to death.” in 
thought, word and decd and Feste Burg of all 
monarchists, Marshal von Hindenburg. It may 
well be so that Ludendorff has proved himself no 
259 
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politician and that he has made a mess of important 
situations in consequence, yet who shall say that 
the star of this erstwhile Capablanca of mighty 
legions has set for ever until a decision has been 
reached in Hindenburg’s final operation—the re- 
constitution of the Kingdom of Prussia, for surely 
the old man of Tannenberg is dreaming put of that 
apotheosis to his life to-day ? 

True, Ludendorff is the ex-Kaiser’s man, wishes 
and works for the return of the head of the House, 
as against a supposed considerable majority, said 
to be led by the ex-Crown Princtss Cecilie, anc 
desirous of seeing the latter’s son, young Prince 
William, mount the throne ; but so is Hindenburg 
an ex-Kaiser man, It was Hindenburg, by his 
own written admission, who on the morning of 
November 9th, 1918, counselled his imperial master 
vo slip over into Holland while he went back to 
Cassel to disband the army. And it was Hinden- 
burg again who before consenting to stand for the 
presidency expressly sought the approval of Doorn, 
receiving in addition to this, God’s blessing as 
invoked upon him by the exile. ‘This was done 
qaite openly so that the thirteen million Germans 
who later voted for Hindenburg, voted for the 
man who conceived the flight into Holland that 
is supposed to have barred its chief actor from all 
chanve of ever re-mounting his throne! One 
seems to have heard much too much of the derision 
and contempt in which all good Germans are 
reputed to hold their late Emperor because he 
made himself so scarce at armistice time. Hinden- 
burg, at least, cannot be at one with his fellow 
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countrymen in this sentiment, and I ‘eg leave to 
doubt if it exists at all except as clever national 
‘camduflage intendéd to hoodwink the ex-Allies, to 
doubt, in fact, very strongly indeed, if anyone 
save William the Second will ever mount the throne 
of Prussia in the ‘ifetime of the exile of Doorn. 

Time was whcn in this matter of a restoration 
the Reich must have held themselves beholden to 
the Allies, but that day is rapidly vanishing, while 
a further point to remember is that the German 
Secret Service, which is putting up a great show of 
being anti-Kaiser, is actually in the same hands 
as it was’ before and during the war, that is to 
say, in the hands of Ludendorff men . . it all 
leads back to Doorn. A volume recently written 
by one in this Service, and obvious propaganda 
for the royalist cause in Central Europe, contains 
statements by the ex-Crown Princesses of Germany 
and Bavaria in the course of which both ladies 
arc made to ery out in as many words : “ Save us 
and our country from the Man of Doorn!” Yet 
this, too, is more likely than not a further and 
clumsy effort to pull additional wool over foreign 
eyes in regard to the real intentions of the Germen 
monarchist party, namely to have the ex-Kaiser 
back as King of Prussia, 

One often wonders in this respect it the toss 
royalty took at armistice time was not more 
spectacular than real. At the outbreak of war, 
Europe possessed, it is true, eighteen monarchies 
and but three republics, 1 state of affairs which was 
transformed in 1918 into a dozen monarchies and 
eight republics, and which to-day has still further 
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been modifed to “ten all’ by the adhesion of 
‘Purkey and Greece to republicanism. One could 
even go further and argue that over two-thirds of 
Europe is now republican and that no fewer than 
half of the surviving monarchies are only countries 
of second or third-rate consequence, yet the salient 
point seems to endure: has Ceniral Europe been 
definitely weaned from the purple? To answer 
which, it may be necessary briefly to review some 
of the psychological circumstances leading up to 
the wholesale rejections of 1918. 

From the outset of hostilities kihgship came to 
be definitely linked with the catastrophe. From 
earliest battle the allied statesmen and leader 
writers hammered the point home, As any cham- 
pioning of kings and princes emerged as an im- 
possibility in view of what royalty was presumed 
10 have done in precipitating the war, and because 
of the democratic nature of the struggle, so the 
allied peoples were permitted, even freely cn- 
couraged, to vent their wrath upon the purple, 
to curse the Kaiser in particular and crowned 
heads in general. It was good propaganda; a 
good safety-valve, this popular letting-off of 
stears against the irdividual. Heroes and hero- 
worship. Villians and vilification, Just as the 
warring people sighed for a hero, so, too, they 
required a villain to hate with a cheap, unreasoning 
hatred. ‘They were given several, the French and 
British and Italians being taught to hate Germany 
via her “baby-killing” Emperor, and Bulgaria 
through “ Foxie”” Ferdinand, and Turkey through 
the unspeakable Sultan, and Karl as the representa- 
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tive of dark rule frum Rome, while conve:sely, 
the peoples of the Central Empires were trained 
to laugh at easy-going King George, and at Ttaly’s 
little Majesty, and at the unfortunate Tsar, 
although a fourth Royal personage, Albert of 
Belgium, they found it difficult either to ridicule 
or to hate, But they more than mado up for that 
by painting Edward the Seventh as the devil of 
all their misfortunes. 

Under the knout of Demos with his blood up, 
royalty had a poor time indeed. Cartoonists, 
music-hall singers, satirists, statesmen, publicists, 
historians—all combined to render the multitude 
articulate in their worked-up indignation at king- 
ship, the leading war-makers of each land conduct- 
ing the symphony of abuse the while—or rather, 
it was principally an allied symphony since the 
Central Empires swore by the imperial swo-d 
and the Allies were vaguely fighting for its opposite, 
2 rituation demanding that they should keep their 
own royalty in the background. Which was duly 
done. For Italian headquarters in the field, and 
Russian headquarters in the field, where their 
‘Majesties of Italy and Russia spent the war, were 
as sheltered nooks compared with the Quirinal and 
the Winter Palace. ‘Their Majesties were command- 
ing their armies, doing their duty, and to criticize 
them was a traitorous, anti-national act. Likewise, 
though not emulating Marlborough and Napoleon 
and planning battles like his kingly cousins, Kir 
George was “carrying on in a quiet unassuming 
manner at home. 

It was largely because Germans and Austrians 
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ana Tarks and Bulgars seened so uncompromis- 
ingly to bend the knee to their royalties that the 
allied. war-leaders, in the popular exultation of 
those closing weeks of the war, virtually made it a 
condition of peace pourparlers that the enemy 
monarchs should be dethroned and cast forth, 
and with the result that no fewer tl an nine crowned 
heads did actually become casualties. Though 
not, by any means, out and out ones, Hindenburg 
slipped William over the Dutch frontier, sub- 
sequently to slip his immense wealth over after him, 
while a like “fate” overtook the Crown Prince until 
one day the latter chose to return unmolested to 
Silesia, Down south, Ferdinand of Bulgaria was 
permitted to depart in peare for Coburg where, 
in due course and to ensure his comfort, he was 
refunded a matter of £350,000 by the British 
Government, that sum, held in London securities, 
having been confiscated during the war. A little 
later, piloted by a British colonel, the hap!~ 
Charles of Austria was pleasantly located on Lake 
Geneva whence he was to make an ill-fated attempt 
to regain his throne, while hard by, the last of the 
big four royal outcasts, Constantine, enjoyed him- 
self for a long time at Incerne on an allied allowance 
of £25,000 a year, prior to returning triumphantly, 
though only for a short while, to Greece. Three 
other dethroned monarehs, the more or less harm- 
less and passive kings of Wiirtemberg, Saxony 
and Bavaria, were permitted to live on in bliss at 
their country estates, In fact not a royal bond 
nor a royal piece of brie-A-brae were touched 
throughout the length and breadth of Europe. 
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More remarkable, a whole Hohenzoller ’ settlement 
was permitted to continue in residence at Potsdam, 
and a similar Hapsburg settlement outside Vienna. 
What did that matter? ‘The Allies would never 
permit any of the exiled ones to remount their 
thrones! Few paused to consider a rather impor- 
tant factor, nam-ly that the fugitives owed their 
exile principally to allied or external pressure ; 
that no wild anti-dynastic scenes were ever enacted 
within the Central Empires comparable to similar 
happenings after Sedan; that in short, if the 
“group mind” among the beaten Powers was hostile 
to its royalty in the bitterness of the hour, it was 
by no means violently or universally so; and that 
if dynasties have a hal'it of falling after national 
catastrophies—usually because scapegoats have 
to be found somehow and somewhere to appease 
the multitude until it quiets down once more— 
the incisive record of history indicates that mon- 
tuctc who tumble in such circumstances have a 
habit of coming back, or their offspring. 

To-day, with the exception of one member, the 
German Imperial family remains implanted’ and 
flourishing in Germany, able to assemble publicly 
in all its feudal trappings and o organize milivary 
reviews in the very heart of the capital. The 
Empire is still called the Reich and scarcely a crest: 
or banner has been altered. Busts and prints of 
the ex-Emperar are to be found in every second 
home, and we read : “above ten million beds in 
the Fatherland hangs the Kaiserbild.” In places 
of publie resort audiences still stand to the Imperial 
anthem, the Lutheran churches echo each week with 
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prayers for\the exile while pastors are insistent in 
conjuring the glories of the German monarchy, 
temporal no less than spiritual. Up and down the 
land monarchist clubs debate and pass resolutions 
and students and ey-officers and the Einwohner- 
wehr march and sing on the flimsiest’ imperial 
occasion, The great People’s party is avowedly 
monarchist in politics ; but monarchist sentiment 
is omnipartisan, including as it does the Church, 
the aristocracy, the officer and student caste, 
officialdom and the industrials, and property-owners 
in general, and a considerable proportion of the 
peasantry who in their folk-songs and folklore 
and national costumes and fétes have become 
steeped in a form of prit itive honouring of the 
king, 

Cea this al eods te febhiag Yai the ong nin 
with the good old game of regaining thrones, and 
no lack of Warwicks, being played as of yore, no 
affair of sealed envelopes and stage coache™ aid 
d’Artagnan daring now, but propelled by newspaper 
propaganda and pushed by faithful adherents 
journeying from capital to capital sizing up the 
financial, clerical, political aspect of this and that 
restoration movemcnt; prelates and politicians, 
financiers and courtiers, soldiers and members of 
the diplomatic circle? Exerting, one and all, 
unceasing pressure upon sects and parties, upon 
cliques and bi muses and newspapers, upon 
every sub-division of the five estates, to the end 
that that triple-headed cvlossus the Church, Money, 
and Brains may be satisfactorily lassooed ? 

Failure and death have so far greeted the only 
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two deposed monarchs to make bils for their 
former thrones, Tino and Charles, but both returned 
at the wrong moment, an error of tacties into which 
we may rest assured the German kings will not fall. 

... All of whigh lengthy preamble brings me 
back to General Ludendorff at Munich. For close 
upon a week I eyuld not get near him. The very 
nature of the General’s activities, his stealthy 
undermining of the republican position, rendered 
publicity the one thing he least desired, while 
there was also the chance that a caller, presenting 
himself with the best of credentials, might be a 
camouflaged “Red,” bomb in pocket or a revolver 
onthe hip. Sothatavenue upon avenue of possible 
introduction had to I! explored, and politicians, 
editors, industrialists even destitute royalties, 
applied to in vain, Eventually, disheartened, I 
tried one more line of approach, and while waiting 
for the outcome, decided to run up to Oberammer- 
gow for the Passion Play. The little Bavarian 
mountain village I found packed with American 
Jews and Jevwesses, the latter strolling arm-in-arm 
up the main street, puffing furtively at secret 
cigarettes hidden away in the palms of their hands, 
and discussing what they teriued the “ Pash Flay.” 

“Where've they put you, Sadie? I’m with 
Judas.” 

“ Oh, I'm with Chri— . . . Imean Anton Lang. 
Bully there. He’s got just the cutest son, all 
long hair and blue eyes like himself. Going to be 
Christ in 1931, so fathe: says, if the kid’s strong 
enough to stay crucified half an hour.” 

How difficult it is, in sooth, at Oberammergau, 
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to keep off remarks the world elsewhere would 
frown upon, yet which, amid the general incon- 
gruity of this play, pass muster, free of the slightest 
taint of intentional blasphemy. At all events, 
that is how it occurred to me vhen a leading U.S, 
theatrical magnate, beside whom I chanced to be 
seated in the stalls, and who thrcughout had been 
viewing the performance exclusively through a 
Broadway producer's spectacles, could contain 
himself no longer on the curtain rising upon the 
last episode of all—the farewell-to-earth meeting 
with Mary Magdalene amid boulders cast aside 
from the sepulchre. 

“Gee!” proclaimed Broadway, thinking right 
out loud, “but I knew tiere was a strong love 
interest developirg in this tramma! 

‘The Hebrew men from America, who later were 
to nudge one another at the culminating line of the 
play commencing “Mag sein Blut,” were principally 
occupied in money changing. And verily, i 
scene in the Temple angered Christ, I do not 
know what explosion of Divine wrath must not 
have resulted had He alighted upon the main 
thoroughfare of Oberammergau. With the ex- 
changes of that pari of the world all gone crazy, 
the street read nothing but “ Bureaux de change,” 
“ Geldwechsel,” “ Cambio,” “ American Express,” 
“ Guarantee Trust,” while the pockets of its pedes- 
trians, one and all, bulged with milons in paper 
currency which even lay about the roadway. 

I too was hilleted with Judas, Herr Zweit, and 
though my cot. was roughly two feet too short, 
necessitating my resting with my feet half way 
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up to the ceiling and endangering “everal holy 
ornaments on the wall, the two or three days’ stay 
were interesting, if only for the bearing of my 
twelve table-companions, all, save the afore- 
mentioned young Jewess and her Momma, Germans. 

After clumsily satisfying themselves that neither 
Momma, her Gaughter or myself understood 
German, the Germans proceeded to abuse America 
and England amid raucous merriment for the whole 
of the first meal and for most of the three others 
that followed. 

“ Ach, but it was great to be able to talk like 
this in front of the Pig-Dogs !” 

The Germans just gurgled with glee—when they 
were not gurgling wit other things. I noticed, 
too, that they were just the sa:ne as of yore in 
regard to their table bearing. Before the soup 
was served, there would be a babble of conversation. 
‘Then, presto, silence complete and absolute until 
had been emptied to a trough-like accom- 
Deniment, ‘Then a fresh outbreak of babble until 
the arrival of the roast when, presto, once more, 
silence complete and absolute until plates lay empty 
again and glistening from bread-work. And so on 
with thesweet, ete., therepastaiternately one of ioud 
chatter and dead silence, broken only by the noises 
attendant upon utteily uncontrolled mastication. 

‘The last meal concluded, with its climax of 
offensiveness at the strangers expense, it naturally 
was incumbent upon the Allies and Associates to 
thank the Germans, in German, for the excellent 
two days’ entertainment they had provided. Which 
was duly done, 
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“But yon speak then, German?” exploded a 

fessor opposite. 

We left them to it. 

On my return to Munich, the Ludendorff deed had 
been done; I could eall on th General next day, 
according to a communication from the political 
editor of the Muenchener Neueste Nachrichten, 
who enclosed a letter, signed Ludendorff, and saying 
that although the signatory would not discuss 
monarchy in an interview, I could come along all 
the same (I mention this specifically because later 
Ludendorff, who, I regret to say is not only a 
blusterer but a dealer in terminological inexacti- 
tudes, denied ever having seen me, the incident 
leading toa lawsuit in Mur ich of some journalistic 
consequence). 

Thad heard that Ludendorff was wont to keep 
a revolver handy and a stove perpetually burning 
in case of an emergency calling for the destruction 
of his private papers, but even such know!z25. 
hardly prepared me for the circumstances of my 
advent next morning at the Villa Ludendorff at 
Wilhelmshoehe, and of my meeting with its owner. 

‘My arrival at the gate was the signal for two 
snatling wolfhounds to leap down the steps at me; 
soI paused outside. The villa, « big white mansion 
standing in its own grounds and hedged in by trees, 
I could see commanded a gorgeous panoramic 
‘view of a winding river valley far away below— 
happy haven of an nnpensioned, dismissed officer. 
Meanwhile, my chauffeur was certain that the 
police dogs meant no harm—it was just their playful 
little way to growl and snap and behave like caged 
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lions the other side of chat gate. Ultimately, after 
a considerable wait, which may or may not have 
been put to some use within the villa, a small child 
whom I subsequently clicked heels to as Ludendorff 
junior, aged three, beckoned me from the porch, 
‘The gate pened simultaneously, and for the honour 
of the Alliel and Associated Powers I had perforce 
to proceed. As 1 entered the grounds the dogs 
began describing snarling circles around me, their 
tongues loosely out, and it was inside of this dis- 
concerting trot that I had to make my mission 
known to the maid. 

Would I pass into the salon? I moved forward 
into the centre of the room, accompanied now by 
only one of the dogs, but the animal was apparently 
not in tavour of my si ting dowr, s0 I stood still 
while it continued his trotting and snarling. I 
may have stood two or three minutes so—I recall 
studying three highly coloured life-size paintings 
cv the walls, one of the Kaiser to his ever-true 
comrade Erich von Ludendorff, another of Hinden- 
burg, more passionately inscribed, and a third 
of Ludendorff himself, stooping over a map, com- 
pass in hand and planning a battle—when I became 
aware that’ there was somebody else in the rom, 
‘The same instant the maid announced: “ Fxcellenz 
von Ludendorff !” 

‘The General had come in without making a 
sound and stood bolt upright his wife beside him, 
in the doorway some six paces from me. Tall, 
massive, and with fair moustache curling upward 
at either end in the approved imperial style, he 
fixed his penetrating blue eyes upon me. I noticed 
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that he bad on knickerbuckers and wore the 
Bavarian peasant’s blue cotton coat, into the left 
hand pocket of which one fist was jammed hard 
down, ill-concealing the outline of a revolver 
muzzle sticking forward within. Meanwhile, the 
dog began barking and prancing about me and 
Ludendorff said not a word, just continued to fix” 
me with his small light blue cyes. Finally—it 
seemed after an age—he appeared to have come to 
some decision. He waved his wife away and out 
of the room with an abrupt gesture, and bore down 
upon me in a near-goosestep, eyes still fixed relent- 
lessly on mine, left hand still pressed down into 
his coat pocket. A yard from me, he drew himself 
up, bowed about an incl in a jerk, extended a 
nerveless hand ard said ““Ladendorff!” 'vo which 
T was just going to say: “Tuohy!” as in olden 
days at Bonn, when he ordered : “ Sit down in that 
chair over there! No, over there! Take no 
notice of the dog !”—all this rasped out as if =a 
been a Feldgran on parade. 

Alter I had seated myself face to the window, 
Ludendorff walked around me and sat down in an 
armchair some three paces opposite, his eyes still 
set on mine (as they continued throughout), his 
left hand still pressed down in his coat pocket (as 
it continued throughout). I appreciated that it 
were best to smile and fiddle about with my wrist 
watch. Suddenly tue General said: “What do 
yoa want?” I explained that I was making an 
inquiry into the chances of a monarchist revival in 
Burope generally, and in Bavaria and Prussia in 
particular, 
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“ And what has that got to do with you peopl: ?” 
boomed Ludéndorft, 

I oxplained that the Allies were still keenly 
interested in the future of Germany and that 
wether the existiag Republic endured or nak 
seemed a matter of paramount importance. 
had heard’ him—Ludendorfi—spoken of as the 
head of the mon: schists working for the return of 
the ex-Kaiser to the throne of Prussia, 

“Let America mind its own business!” 
ojaculated Ludendorff, “as it should have done on 
a previous occasion! What right have you here 
in Europe? To us Germans you have brought 
nothing but ill. I shall say nothing to you on 
monarchy, and mind, ‘you are not interviewing 
me on it, but I have mv :h to say on other things !” 

‘The ex-Quartermaster General spoke in guttural 
staccato sentences stabbed out in the best Prussian 
style and accompanied by a stiff tempo beating 
rth the free hand, 

“But you are at the head of the movement to 
bring the ex-Kaiser back, are you not? At least 
tell me why you think the Hohenzollerns beneficial 
to Germany.” 

“T refuse to make any decle ration to you ot the 
subject. The matter concerns Germany alone. 
1 am living here in vetirement in Bavaria. And I 
repeat, I fail to see what right America has to 
interest itself in the future cf Germany. Let the 
Americans study themselves for a change. The 
Americans! One record you established. You 
entered the war from the worst motive in the 
history of the world. You entered it = gold. 
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‘We, we Germans, we fough: for the supremacy of 
our race. You—you fought for gold! Tell them 
thatiif you like!” And Ludendorff leaned fo-ward, 
rasping out the words, finger shot right out at me. 

“But, Excellenz. Are sup;emacy and gold so 
very far apart, admitted that the object of the 
United States in entering the war was, ué you infer, 
financial gain? Would not the supremacy which 
you mention as having been tue war object of 
Germany have brought in its train very substantial 
monetary advantages to the German people?” 

“That may be,” retorted Ludendorif, “ but we 
only thought of our race.” 

“But do you class all Americans the same ? 
‘What of the German-Americans ?” 

“They are the worst of the lot. Tney are 
terrible people. We got nothing from them then 
and expect nothing of them now. Bab, the 
Americans! ‘The most narrow-minded people in 
the world, We can do without you.” 

While uttering the above words Ludendorff 
worked himself up into a declamatory heat, giving 
each phrase as if it were a military order and 
yesticulating in unison. It was clear that he 
nour'shed the keencst hatred, freely mixed with 
contempt. for the United States, because of those 
two million doughboys who by their coming, 
baulked his plans and wrecked his caresr. 

Presently he burst out afresh: “Ach, was! 
It was the voyage of the Deutschland across the 
Atlantic which really cecided you. You then 
began to see your gold slipping from you. Ger- 
many has been abominably treated, but there will 
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come a day of reckoning. Look at me! Ficture 
my position before the war. And now I can only 
give my family meat twice a week. It’s the same 
everywhere, And they say that we Germans have 
nét suffered! Gott!” 

He looked so ample and happily situated that it 
was hard vo repress a smile. 

“Take the French,” he went on. “The French 
have imposed impossible conditions and have 
incidentally wounded our national pride. ‘That is 
why we are bitter towards them. It is for them 
to make the first step if the bitterness is to dis- 
appear !”” 

“Well, what ought France todo?” I asxed. “Go 
home and disarm?” 

“Disarm!” laugher. Ludendcrff aloud, “ why, 
yes—if they were quite mad. All this disarmament 
talk is pure nonsensical, dangerous rubbish, You 
can tell your Americans that as well. All the 
Disarmament Conference did was to cheapen 
naval war and alter its fighting units. And,” he 
added after a pause, “ break up the British Empire, 
England now only has a fleet equal to that of the 
United States. Lloyd George has rendered thac 
service to his country. Th. British Empire is 
doomed and will be the next to go. And it will 
not recover like Germany is going to!” 

But how do you mean ‘ doomed ¢” I queried. 

“Ah,” he proceeded, wating the interruption 
aside, “ if only we had had more of the Irish cvast 
for our submarines in the last war! Tt would have 
been all up with England, Listen, In sacrificing 
her fleet and giving Ireland her freedom England 
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has .aade the two greatest bianders in her history. 
She has failéd to appreciate that never again will 
Canaidians or Australians rush to her side in Europe 
in anything like national numbers, Contingents 
may cross but that will be all.” Ludendoxft 
stopped short, as if afraid he had said too much. 

T spoke of Ireland, doubting if he was correct in 
his surmise that Ireland would rane herself against 
England in the next war, Gracually this next 
war was coming through the mist. Here, at least, 
with Ludendorft and such as he, it could be writ 
“nothing has changed.” ‘The new Europe he saw 
but in frontiers for future fighting. He spoke on 
of the wrongs done Germany and I gathered this 
perhaps not unimportant undercurrent: that 
whereas his next Germany after the present one 
would be resigned to the loss of Alsace and Lorraine 
for ever, it would put in its“ revanche ” file the 
complete re-establishment of the remainder of the 
German Empire as it existed up to 1918. 

Ludendorff next spoke of Russia, and I asked 
if it were not a fact that he had recently come to- 
gether at the monarchist headquarters, Rosenheim, 
in Lower Bavaria, with the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
former Generalissin.o of the Russian armies, 
Ludendorff shook his head. “Our policy is for 
‘one of internal construction, not of foreign schem- 
ing. And we are above party. We are concen- 
trating exclusively or internal polities.” 

“Of what kind, Fxcellenz ?” 

“To get rid of the Jews—they are at the bottom 
of all the trouble in the world to-day. ‘They are 
the greatest peril in the world to-day.” (Luden- 
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dorft emphasized this Judengefahr by marching 
up and down the room and raising his voice), 
“And America is their breeding centre. Ifit hadn't 
been for Jews wanting to make money, you'd prob- 
ably have stayed out of the war. And now you're 
supportitig this Republic simply because it is Jew- 
ish.” Ludendorff paused and looked down at me. 
“The Germar people,” he proclaimed, “ will 
have @ monarcay because they have monarchy 
in the marrow of their bones. When and how— 
that is not for disoussion. Guten Tag!” 
Dis-miss ! 


‘Now usually the answer to“ when is an interview 
not an interview ?” is, I suppose, “when it’s a 
fake,” but not always. subtle sitvations arising on 
occasion when a reserve characterization may 
become necessary. In this instance Ludendorff 
had written that he would not be interviewed on 
monarchy, and I, in calling upon him, had accepted 
that limitation—but only that one—so that when, 
uninvited, he began barking abominably for the 
best part of an hour about Jews and Americans, 
‘was one not entitled to chronicle, later, such out- 
bursts? It may have been stightly sharp practice 
not to have advised the barker, before leaving, that 
one intended so doing, but to have done so would 
have been to have risked everything and, anyway, 
the morning had all through been a battle of wits, 
with Ludendorff, Prussian boaster, being treated 
precisely as I handled sores of captured German 
officers during the war, ie. being allowed to continue 
talking without my taking a solitary note calculated 
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to put him on his guard, or indeed my betraying 
more than th: most casual interest in what he said; 
a finé point of journalistic ethics butstill . . . well, 
anyway, Ludendorff really isn’t nice to know ! 

‘Naturally L. saw red when the interview appeare’ 
and redder when he was sued for libel by a Jewish 
organization in Berlin and deprived of many very 
helpful German-American dollars that had till 
then been regularly transmitted for Nationalist 
propaganda purposes, but really, ®xcellenz, you 
should not have sworn in open court, later on, that 
you had never either seen or heard of me, I who 
patted Ludendorff junior so tenderly both on arrival 
and depaiture ! 

‘Das war conduct unbecoming ein Offizier and ein 
Shentlemann ! 


CHAPTER XIX 
‘THE TIGER’S SWAN SONG 


RIGINALLY, on the principle of conveying 
maximum aroma in a title, this chapter was 
called“ Onion Soup.” Not that it will be found to 
have the smaliest connection with Paris night life, 
with junketings at dawn off the Markets where 
soupe & l’oignon, ultimate stabilizer. of the cos- 
mopolitan noctambule, reigns supreme. If it had, 
it might be more exciting, since nowhere can class 
hatred surge quite vo passionately as in these 
Markets, on occasion, when dazzling creatures, 
bejewelled and befurred and leaning unsteadily 
on the arms of still unsteadier escorts, trip down 
from limousines, singing, laughing, dancing, collid- 
ing with the early morning market throng thriftily 
astir to save an extra sou. 

Tt is then, on such occasions, that the eyes of 
the Coméune re-flash, hating, detesting, killing, 
and that some are apt to weigh what criminal 
lunatics others with money can be. 

No, this onion soup of which I tell was never 
served to pretty women still throbbing with the 
madness of Montmartre; nor yet to their Harvard 
beaux pursuing vacation courses in the Immor- 
alities. But it was served for six whole weeks, 
morning, noon and night, to Monsieur Clemenceau 

29 
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on his trip to America, to reaain to-day quite the 
most pungen* memory of that political swan song, 

‘The origin of this tour of twelve thousand miles 
may be traced to an intime tea-party, on a Sussex 
lawn, attended among others by Rudyard Kiplin, 
and Clare Sheridan—that brilliant and deautiful 
beneficiary of the workings of feminine charm 
upon celebrated men submitting to the interview. 
Now Rudyard has ever, so it is a'verred, had the 
smallest regard for the United State, so it may be 
entirely true that he said, that aftera00n over his 
teacup, something about America having “come 
into the war for gold ”—after all, we have all heard 
the story that the U.S. Government mainly “ came 
in” to retrieve, or make secure, the vast loans it 
had made to the Allies who could never have 
repaid a cent had they, as seemed possible in 1917 
without American intervention on their side, gone 
down in defeat—Kipling may quite easily, as I say, 
have enlarged upon this thesis, but equally surely, 
he never dreamed fora second that his words 
were being luscicusly absorbed by Clare Sheridan, 
reporteress, for publication in America. So he 
politely but firmly denied ever having used them, 
only thereby, in the dire way of journalism, to 
stress them a thousand times over. 

As if, forsooth, a denial coula stop a stunt ! 

“ Let us hear,” exulted New York, “ whct others, 
equally renowned, have to say of our entry into 
the war!” 

In which manner did it some to pass that I sent 
out reply-paid telegrams soliciting the views of 
various French celebrities on this vexed question, 
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and among them Georges Clemenceau, though 
without the faintest hope of receiving, a reply from 
him. For years the Tiger had never been known 
to take the smallest notice of journalists. Like 
Mussolini, he had been one, and like the Duce, 
‘he had edme to profess a withering contempt for his 
former protession and for everything connected with 
it. Judge then of our amazement when not only 
a reply came frm Clemenceau but a reply contain- 
ing an offer te go to America and explain to that 
country her vart-responsibility for the current 
state of Europe! For the hour was grave, said 
Georges Clemenceau. 

Now the first thing to do upon an ocvasion like 
this, after palpitation has died down, is calmly 
and quietly to review the possibility of such a 
message being a fake, the misplaced humour of 
some dear colleague. Was it possible that the 
Grand Old Man of France, the Father Victory of 
that stunning interlude in human events, 1917-19, 
was offering to come out of the retirement he haa 
vowed never again to break? And, of all things, 
to advise América as to where she descended, dis- 
mounted,,“gotoff” ? Verily had we left the pany 
realm of mere stunting; he.e the strong meat of 
the craft . . . but was the telegram a fake ? 

No, not this time. Right across the front page 
of Clemeniceau’s own paper, the “ Echo Nationale,” 
appeared a reproduction of his telegraphic offer, 
clear and direct invitation to sundry correspondents, 
entrepreneurs, promoters, and kindred harbourers 
of other people's funds to come along and talk it 
over, 
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“Land Clem for paper at all ”” was what 
New York had to say; and so within a very few 
hours I was truin-bound for the inaccessible hemlet 
of Jard-en-Vendée whither “ Clem ” had withdrawn 
in disgust in 1920 on his countrymen altering Pare 
to Perd-la-Victoire. First one jolted foz twelve 
hours m an ancient train to the coast of Lower 
Brittany, then one took a still more antiquated 
tram-car and continued jolting inte the wilds to a 
terminus called Talmont. Then you asked for 
Monsieur Clemenceau and were info:med in fear- 
some dialect that le vieux lived ten kilometres 
away over there in the direction of the sea and 
that there were two ways of reaching him—either 
you walked over or hired a diligence at the Cheval 
Blanc. On the box of which rickety relic of the 
Bovary period you finally were bumped for a 
further hour and a half before espying silhou- 
etted against the Atlantic, a long white cabin 
perched amid pines on a hill and overlooking the 


ucean, 

“That,” pointed the peasant driver with his 
whip, “is where le vieux lives. Dut you must 
finish on foot because of the sand,” and this I 
procecded to do, to present myself, jaded, dirty, 
unshaved and stiff and sore in every limb, to Mon- 
sieur Georges Clemenceau—for on seeing a stranger 
within the gates, le viewx had stumped challengingly 
forward. 

“What can I do for you? A journalist! I'll 
wager you're a journalist, ch? Isn'titso? Well, 
T'm going to America, and I’ve got nothing more 
to say!” 
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“ But, Monsieur le Président, I—that is to cay— 
we feel rather responsible for—” 

“Wh? What's that? Ah, it is you oi the 
funny name. . . Well, 'tisasIsay. I go because 
of what poor Kipling ‘aye, But come in!” You 
Parisians do not like 

‘The oabin where * Clem? lives on thirty franes 
a day (not counting the upkeep of a Rolls given 
him by Sir Bosil Zaharoff) is an affair of three 
partitions, ma'cing a quartette of rooms. At one 
extremity the kitchen and bedroom of a faithful 
old Breton cook, next door that of Albert, the 
valet, who is reputed to have saved his master’s 
life in the trenches as a poilu, then the diuing-room, 
finally the Tiger's lair, into which he led me and 
wherein one noticed forthwith c total absence of 
any mementoes or photographs pertaining to the 
war. In their stead were big game trophies from 
the Indian jungle and the Nile, lion’s heads and 
the like, and Clemenceau certainly could not have 
been prouder of them had they been the skulls of 
Wilson, Lloyd George, and a few ochers of his black 
beasts. A bookshelf, a bed, a table and two chairs 
comprised the other fittings. 

“ You are working ?” I ve..tured, pointing to the 
table. “Your memoirs, perhaps, Monsieur le 
Président?” 

“You:think zat? No, I shall never write my 
memoirs! What I like is truth and where I can’t 
tell all the truth I keep silence. I could not write 
truthful memoirs withoat making the position of 
the world worse than it is already. So I am not 
going to write any memoirs at all.” 
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“Well, may I ask what—-—” 

“1 write all night at my window, looking 
‘out at the occan (ab, but it is best the ocean in 
fury), a book about God, about all the Gods that 
have ever lived rolled into one, but not till after 
my death will it we published. Now about 
America—” 

Briefly I explained my mission. ‘The paper 
wished to “ get” him, that is to say, to publish 
articles by him while he toured thc country, and 
generally ‘to associate itself with hi. visit in the 
eyes of the public. 

“ But I believe in the spoken word,” emphasized 
Father Victory in excellent English. “ With an 
audience you can do what the most brilliant pen 
cannot achieve. ™ wish to talk for the 
‘of those who fought for freedom and won. If 
things go on much longer as now, it will be chaos 
all round, and with America in it too. The 
American people must be told that they ate in 
part responsible for the appalling condition of 
Europe to-day, and precisely how and why they 
are responsible, So I go to tell them—with the 
mouth,” and the Tiger patted his lips with a grey- 
gloved hand. 

(In parenthesis, I may here clear up the mystery 
of Clemenceau’s hands which no one living is ever 
supposed to have seen ungloved. They aie suffici- 
ently oriental in tint to give strik’ng support 
ty the assertion, first made by Rodin while he was 
making a bust of their owaer, that the latter has 
some way or other a decided Mongol, Tartar or 
Chinese strain in him, Clemenceau’s father was a 
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Bordeaux doctor, bus nevertheless there is some- 
thing uncannily ‘eastern about Father Victory’s 
yellow skin and slanting eyes, n¢t to mention 
several of his traits and characteristics : his fierce 
pursuit, amounting at times to cruelty, of all who 
ever crossed his path, his Buddhism, his asceticism 
in food and drink, his philosophic retreat from 
the tumult, his demoniacal powers for destruction, 
his passionate delight in everything oriental.] 

But we were saying— 

Or rather, Clemenceau was saying that he 
couldn't write articles. Well, eventually he agreed 
to do so—although I strongly suspect his right 
hand man André Tardieu, acted as literary ghost, 
and not very successfully either—agreed for a 
consideration of twelve thousard dollars, or two 
hundred and forty thousand francs at the then 
rate of exchange; and I left the old Crusader 
seated before his shanty looking out across the 
‘ocean much as, hard on sixty years before, he 
had similarly meditated on this same coast, only 
planning a slightly different adventure, to wit, the 
assumption of the duties of French professor in 
Connecticut girls’ school, with one of the pupi! 
of which, a Miss Plommer, he subsequently eloped. 


We sailed silently in the “ Paris ” on the anniver- 
sary of Armistice Day, to be tumultuously greeted 
in New York six days later. ‘This lionizing of the 
Tiger endured throughout—in Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis and a dozen other cities, vet it would be 
idle to pretend that the visit was other than a 
pure suceds de curiosité, with Americans thronging 
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to“ glimpse ” Europe’s primc exportable character, 
bar possibly Lenin or the Pope, much as they 
swarin to evei ything else novel and with a “ kick.” 
Clemenceau was cheered not as a serious (if self- 
sent) emissary of the Third Republic, nor yet as 
the exponent of a popular thesis, but exclusively 
because of the war glamour attaching to his name 
and of his record as a ruthless old fighter. Ameri- 
cans expected to be told things, real things, as a 
variation from the soothing syru, that sickens 
them so, though very, very nice to the palate, but 
in this they were doomed to disappointment. True, 
Clemenceau roused the Senate and some editorial 
writers with such thrusts es “every article in the 
Treaty except three was American,” * you left. too 
soon,” “ you have your share of responsibiity for 
the present state of Europe, ° but in the main his 
addresses were uninspiring re-hashes of the how-we- 
have-suffered order. Far from ever getting tigerish 
Clemenceau adopted—heaven alone knows why— 
the utterly unnatural pose of a poor-old-man- 
making-a-last-appeal-before-descending-into-the- 
graye, and coming from such an asiute, worldly- 
wise, cynical, old egotist, thoroughly bored with 
everything and everybody except eastern bric-\- 
brac and vretty women (and, conceivably, war), 
it fell flatter than many a fashionable frock front. 
Whether Clemenceau was fairly and squarely over- 
come by America—otliers have felt siruilarly over- 
whelned—whether bis native politeness forbade 
his criticizing a people while a guest in their country 
(in which case he scarcely should have set sail), 
or whether he really believed Colonel House when 
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the latter warned: hima that it would be impplitic, 
nay even perilous, for him to set about charting 
American responsibility for post-war Europe, is 
searcely for me to dilate upon, since, respectfully, I 
believe in a fourth answer to the riddle, namely 
that old Father Victory went to America for 
precisely tire same reason that Clare Sheridan said 
Rudyard Kipling said America came into the war 
for. Money he wanted to bolster up his paper in in 
Paris, last flicler of Clemenceauism, and 
assuredly how it occurred to him to get it. Which 
would account for his following the line the most 
commode, and for his complete apathy while on 
tour. 

The most audacious thing Clemenceau said in 
America was: “My friends, I tell you a people 
cannot be great one day and small the next!” 
Sometimes, greatly daring, he would vary the 
“small” to “ mean.” 

For the rest, his addresses were mere rambling 
reiterations of France’s rightful indignation at 

ing called militarist, and of that country’s 
material loss, 30 much so that a clever parodist, 
borrowing the venerable visitor’s language and 
putting it into the mouth of the U.S, President, 
addressing an imaginary Paris audience on Pro- 
hibition, achieved the following : 

“Weil, my friends, why ¢m here? Why doT 
come? I come, my friends, because I hear bad 
words. I am down in my I* ‘ttle house by the sea 
and I hear the bad word—taat we Americans are 
Prohibitionists! Think of it, my friends. 
‘America Prohibitionist! My friends, you do 
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note understand, ight | milion  bootleggers. 
‘Twenty thousand manufacturies desitoyed ; forty 
thousand biind, dead. ‘Think of it, my friends !” 


On the morning after he had missed fire badly 
with his first address at the Metropolitan Opera 
House; New York, Clemenceau sent fo: me. We 
were travelling to Boston in Mr. Schwab's special 
train lent for the tour. 

“‘And what do they say, the papers?” he 


asked. 

“They don’t think you were exciting enough, 
Monsieur le Président. Something of a damp 
squib, as.they say in England.” 

T expected to be thrown out of the pullman car ; 
instead my questioner pondered for a tinte, then 
id; “Well, what do they want me to say? 
‘What should I tell them?” 

‘The extent of the question took me momentarily 
aback ; but presently I hedged: “May I write 
down, Monsieur le Président, on a slip of paper 
several suggestinns based on what you yourself 
said down in the Vendée?” 

“Do it—but why write them?” 

“ Because I noticed last night that you require 
a few notes while addressing an audience in a foreign 
tongue.” 

“Do it, then!” 

So I jotted down the obvious: roughly that 
Glemenceau should teil fully, intimately, and with 
all the authority that, was his, of the circumstances 
in which he came progressively to surrender French 
interests in return for the word of a President of the 
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United States Republic that France would there- 
after be doubly protected—by America, through 
‘the pact of guarantee against German aggression, 
and by the League of Nations... and to my 
joy the Tiger “re-acted,” 

“Twill tell them somo of that at Boston to- 
morrow,” ue said, folding away the slip. 

‘Alas! he never did. In the meantime, hearing 
of what had transpired, the tour manager com- 
municated post-haste with Colonel House who in 
turn got in touch with Clemenceau and solem 
warned the latter against arraigning Wilson or, for 
that matter, against criticizing American action 
in any way. So we went along our way to a 
repetition of “comme nous avons souffert,” and 
“ce n'est pas vrai que la France est militariste ” ; 
glorious opportunity iost for a man of blood to 
have brought vigorously home to a nation all too 
freely humoured in the matter, some truths per- 
taining to the present state of Europe and the 
world. 

. . . However, life on the Stec! King’s special 
train was altogether comfortable and pleasant . . . 
but for that perpetual and all-pervading odour of 
onion. 

The Tiger's life aboard was intriguing. He rose 
at 3 a.m, for what he called his midnight lunch 
of onion ¢oup and hard boiled eggs (4), then would 
sit alone in his parlour car making notes for his 
Deity book until the dawn broke, when he would 
proceed to gaze out for hours on the swiftly- 

ing countryside. This was his pet diversion. 
He read nothing, and only on rare occasions sum- 
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moned members of his entourage for a chat, usually 
about Chinese curios, Once, however, Foch came 
under review, jvhen one gathered that in the Tiger's 
heavy list of “ strafes,” the gallant Marshal must 
‘come very near the top. As is known, Clemenceau, 
largely re-made Foch after the last-named had 
been “ sent to Limoges,” and the Tiger s certainty 
was, and presumably still is, that Foch torpedoed 
his (Clemenceau’s) chance of becoming President 
(a) because of the loss, at the Peace Conference, of 
the Rhine as frontier, but more particularly (b) 
because Foch, the ardent Catholic, was determined 
at all costs to keep a grim old unbeliever out of the 
Elysée. 

“And yet, did I take note of his religion in 
1917!” old Father Vietory asked. “ Eh bien!” 

Towards 9 a.m. Clemenceau would have a second 
ineal that can only be designated as “ brunch” 
—more hard boiled eggs and onion soup, and so to 
sleep. In the late afternoon came a third serving 
of the same menu, after which bed. Towards the 
end of the tour the air in the train becoming slightly 
more bearable by the Tiger switching occasionally 
on to grapefrait and terrapin—gift of the wealthy 
“aristos” he perhap? rather unwisely stayed with 
in the cities, He neither drank nor smoked. 

‘Naturally such a progress hail its humours. As 
when a black woman embraced Clemcneeau at 
Boston because he thought black troops good 
enoegh for policing Germans, and when, at St. 
Louis, a Jesujt university solemnly presented a 
gold medal to the man who had helped to turn the 
Jesuits out of France. At St. Louis the visitor 
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was guarded by polive with carbines, whose chief, 
one O'Brien, shot someone dead on the morning 
of onr arrival, presumably to imbue us with con- 
fidence. 

And that famous speech to Quakers at Richmond, 
Indiana 

The good Quakers had asked the Tiger to address 
them during a brief early morning halt. 

“They bore me, these people. What can I say 
to them!” complained “Clem,” appearing in 
pyjamas at the end of the train. And forthwith 
delivering an impassioned harangue exhorting these 
inspired peace-workers to prepare for the next 
war! 

‘Never was greater silence than when, a few mo- 
ments sater, our train drew out of Richmond, leaving 
‘a dazed company on the line, 

But most of the time it would be gifts of flowers 
and strange presents such a8 gold safety razors, 
and cries of “ Tiger | Tiger!” and the “ Marseil- 
laise” and “Madelon de la Victoire.” Thouga 
Chicago’s welcome was frigid to a degree. Here, 
Clemenceau’s arrival was much more like an arrest 
than a welcome, a squad of police descending upon 
him as be left his pullman a:id rushing him out of 
the station; while progress through tbe “ Loop ” 
in a black fog and to the accompaniment of loud 
explosions caused by the lighting of photographic 
flares, impelled “ Clem” to inquire if the German- 
‘Americans were bombing bim. Nor did Mayor 
‘Thompson subsequently imbue the proceedings 
with any greater geniality, receiving Father Victory 
with one hand in his pocket and, by way of intro- 
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ducing him to those around, sonfining himself to : 
“ Guess you don’t want to know the bunch singly, 
Gentlemen, your honoured guest.” Upon which 
back went the estimable Mayor to his work table, 
we having indubitably disturbed him in his day’s 
schedule. 

Nevertheless, Chicago held one great delight for 
the Tiger—thestockyards. Ineversaw him in such 
humour. 

“How long does it take to have a living hog 
ready for sale in pieces ? ‘Twenty minutes? That 
is too long!” 

“Do the sheep suffer?” 

“They xeally ought to Lave a danger sign up 
for the poor cattle!” 

“What do you 4o with the pigs’ ears? Throw 
them away Don't do that! Send them to 
Europe. They. are good enough for us.” 

Of the pig-slitting, carried out in an enclosure 
gushing with gore and piled high with carcases : 
“Ah, but they remind me of the Germans at 
Verdun !”” 

‘The climax of the tour was the meeting with 
Woodrow Wilson in Washington. The ex-President 
at first refused to see Clemenceau, as he had declined 
to see Foch, but relented at the last moment. The 
interview, however, was of the most brief and formal 
character, lasting precisely five minutes, at the 
end of which time Mrs. Wilson reeppeared by 
arrangement in the doorway, interrupting her 
husband's enthusiasm for autumnal travel in the 
States, and it was adieu between the two builders, 
or wreckers, for ever. 
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“We met,” Clemenceau told me-outsiay, “as 
old friends upon whom common adversity had 
fallen but who had done their best.” 

Next day the ‘Tiger paid homage to America’s 
other great leader, President Lincoln, and as he 
stood with bowed head inside the tomb at Spring- 
field, one could not but wonder if parallel glory 
and immortality would not have been his, had he 
died under the bullet of the anarchist Cottin during 
the Peace Conference, as Lincoln succumbed to 
the madman Booth before /is peacemaking had 
even got under way, 

However, the Tiger desires no such national 
obelisk above him as this at Springfield. Down in 
his Vendée cabin he told me of the burial-place 
he has selected “ so far from anywhere that no one 
will ever want to go there, It is in the land of my 
ancestors near Lugon in the Bocage (above La 
Rochelle) and not long ago when I took a relative 
‘to see the spot we could not find it for quite a long 
time, Ah, my young friend, do you see all the 
pompous funeral ones coming Gown from Paris 
to such a lonely, wild and unconsecrated spot ? 
They wouldn’t even haye the chance for I will be 
buried very quickly by night.” 

‘A distressing enough contretemps between Cle- 
menceau and the twenty or more accredited 
corresporidents accompanying him was to mark the 
closing stagcs of the tour. 

‘Tt was common knowledge ‘hat Mr. Schwab had 
placed at the Tiger’s aisposal on the train the 
finest of fine cellars, replete with everything from 
champagne to chartreuse, also that the dis- 
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tinguisned visitor had not had as much as a solitary 
cork drawn, even for members of his French 
suite, Picture the tantalizing situation . . . so 
near and yet so far . . . the representations that 
would be planned by thirsty and hardworked 
correspondents out in the wilds... héw none 
dared beard the Tiger in his lair . . . until Thanks- 
giving Night came round . . . and nothing save 
iced water to celebrate with, in a snow-caked siding 
in the depths of Illinois ! 

Tt was really too much! Cordon Rouge! Pom- 
mard! Chateau Lafitte! All next door and only 
a darkie attendant in the way! Bribery, though, 
had to be ruled out . . . probably the coon drew 
a higher salary from his Steel King master than we 
did; while as for a coup, suggested by some hot- 
head, such was naturally vetoed. There remained 
an appeal to Clemenceau, and for this I was 
selected, though far from relishing the job. 

‘The Tiger was at his onion soup when I knocked 
and entered. 

“ Monsieur le Président, I come to ask a t 
favour on behalf of the correspondents of all the 
chief newspapers in the United States who have 
worked so hard and-—” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Monsieur le Président, Tt is Thanksgivins 
Night, and they wish to drink toasts to Washington, 
Lincoln, Wilson and to yourself. It is their Bastille 
day, Monsieur le Président, and they would 
celebrate it.” 

“Th bien?” 

“We thought you would like us to have some 
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of the good wine of France from Mr. Schwab's 
cellar in which to drink these toasts, Mr. Schwab, 
they advise me, would not mind in the least—would 
be tickled to death for newspaper:aen to—” 

‘The Tiger waved me into silence, swallowed some 
more onion soup, then pronounced: ‘No. It 
will not be done. I will not violate the iaws of 
this country while I am its guest.” 

“ But, Monsieur le Président, that has been done 
already—every mile you have travelled in this 
train knowing that that cellar existed, every State 
line crossed, has been a violation of the law !” 

“Je m’en fiche! Non, non, et xox!” 

A hard old nut, the Tiger. . . . 


CHAPTER XX 
AN EMPEROR'S LOVE LETTERS 


‘HESE are still unpublished, a thousand of 
them, from old Francis Joseph to his forty- 
year-long confidante the Baroness Kati Schratt ; 
nor are they ever likely now to see the light of day, 
since only poverty prompted the proud old Hun- 
garian datue to envisage ‘heir sale, and in the 
interim she, together with the rest of Austria, has 
been more or less replaced upon her feet. But we 
speed — 

In the days of Offenbach, the gayest, loveliest 
creature on the Buda-Pesth light opera stage was 
Fraiilein Kati Schratt. Fair, blue-eyed, a dream, 
by her pictures and by report handed down, the 
bright particular star of every supper party, brilliant 
and amusing and also (by report) « paragon of 
several necessary virtues, Kati was early on marked 
down for the favour cf one or another Hapsburg. 

She had not to wait long. 

Onenight in the late seventiesappeared her Prince 
Charming—only he wore a crown, or rather two, 
those of Austria and Hungary. And, oddly enough, 
it war the ill-starred Fmpress, later to fall under an 
assassin’s dagger at Geneva, who insisted on the 
benutyof the footlighta being summoned tothe royal 
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‘The moment, for the Emperor at all evens, was 
psychologically set for love. Fifty and vigorous, 
things had latterly gone none too well between him, 
and his temperamental consort, he iad a vacancy at 
heart and Kati proceeded to fill it, not fora month, 
or even 4 year, but, passion subsiding gradually into 
something serener, until 5 a.m. in the morning, 
at Christmastide 1916, when Francis Joseph 
breathed his last at Schoenbrunn, his hand in Kati’s. 

In the forty years between, there may have been 
other favourites, in the way of emperors and kings, 
yet Kati remained through thick and thin the love of 
Francis Joseph’s life. Installed in a sumptuous 
mansion not a stone’s <hrow from the royal palace 
in Vienna, she had also a pied-h-terre at Ischl, and 
whenever his Majesty’s dutiesor travels necessitated 
temporary separation, the Emperor never missed 
writing, sometimes two or three times a week, now 
recounting his meetings with the Kaiser or Queen 
Victoria or the Tsar, now asking counsel or advice 
or telling of the tragedy of Meyerling ; all in his owa 
handwriting, just for Kati 

Well, one morning I was ordered down to the 
Riviera to meet the Baroness Kati Sobratt at Beau- 
lieu. I was to be extremely affable to her and, 
among other things, to get her local villa out of 
sequestration, the French having seized it during the 
war, as the property of an alien enemy. And if she 
required any francs, to let her have them. After 
which I was to bring her to Pevis and get the B.rou- 
ess’s love-letters out of sequestration in the Crédit 
Lyonnais of the Boulevard des Italiens. These let- 
ters of the Emperor’s she had placed there in a 
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strong box in 1914, just before the outbreak of war, 
and now just when she needed them to sell for 
publication, the blessed French authorities said she 
couldn't have them! My joh was to try and 
straighten out the tangle and, having acquired the 
letters for their owner, to sit by her translating them 
one by one for the paper, As for payment, the sum 
to sorve as a basis for negotiations was communi- 
cated as five thousand dollars, or three million tril- 
lion Austrian crowns, of which the Baroness had 
already received one-fifth. 

I met a very sorry old lady at Beaulieu. En- 
dowed with a permanent whine, Kati had hardly 
withdrawn her hand from -nine before she opened 
her purse : 

“ Look at this!” she croaked, “ Twenty francs 
is all Ihave left. And this morning I had a million 
crowns |” 

Too bad! ‘loo bad! Might I lend her a thou- 
sand francs? Certainly I would! And so to lunch 
Gown at the Reserve, a lady-in-waiting, a French- 
woman, having meanwhile appeared. Yet despite 
the excellence of the menu and the wine, carefully 
chosen because of culinary conditions in Austria, 
and of the fact that the Baroness did ample justice 
to everytbing placed within her reach, the meal 
developed practically no verve or swing. And for 
the reason that nothing, not even double liqueurs, 
could get the Baroness off finance in general and her 
own transmutation, »s an Emperor's favourite, in 


particular— 
“To think that I should have to come here and 
beg for my villa! And twenty franes in my purse 
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. I who taught them how to live at Monte Carlo 
in the old days! Aber Gott!” And she fell to 
talking, or rather moaning, of another royal favour- 
ite of the past, the Baroness Vaughan, and of the 
glories of the latter's villa on Cap Ferrat, one-time 
haven of kings and princes. 

“T can assure you, Baroness, we shall be able to 
get the villa all right,” I interposed, but to small 
purpose. 

“",. Tothink that all my fortune should vanish 

ing! Thirteen million crowns the Emperor 
[eth ne, “A handel radon T might get for it here 
to-day. Ah, weh! Ah, weh 

“Perfectly glorious weather, isn’t it? I always 
think May is the best month down here, don’t you, 
Baroness ¢” 


. Lexpect taey will ransack my house in 
Vienna while I'm away! And then it will be my 
jewolery that willhavetogo. ‘Twenty francsinmy 
purse! A louis d’or tip to a croupier ! 

“ Waiter! A Benedictine for the Baroness.” 

“Yes, and a big one. I drink: one also for my 
son, the Baroa Hirsch, who cannot get it in Vienna.” 

“ Here’s to your son, Baroness, Look at that 
lovely yacht out there |” 

\ «Ach, was! I suppose when we go to the 
villa presently it will have been emptied by the 
Franzosen !”” 

‘Altogether a most depressing occasion . . . 

But the villa, fortunately had not been -ifled, 
though it had stood unvended and uninhabited for 
eight long years, and within a very few days it was 
unsequestered and we were able to leave for Paris, 
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thougu not without a further advance having to be 
made to the Baroness who, in the way, I suppose, 
of déthroned court favourites, betrayed not the 
slightest idea uf the value of money. 

In Paris Kati insisted on going to an hotel where 
she had been used to stopping for thirty years. So 
much having changed, I tried to dissuade heron hear- 
ing the name of the street. But—one might have 
been talking to a bulldog with a deathgrip for all the 
effect this had on Kati Schratt. She knew her Paris. 

Next day, however, there was a development. 
Thoroughly worried and ill-at-ease, the lady-in- 
waiting called at the office. 

“ Monsieur, it is terrible. We cannotstay in that 
hotel.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Monsieur, people come ana go all night. ‘There 
are noises. It is not convenable.” 

“Tt’s what we feared, in fact?” 

“Yes, monsieur. And the worst of it is the 
Baroness will not leave. She is a very obstinate 
woman.” 

“Perhaps she likes it.” 

“ Monsieur, it is not fun. You will take rooms 
for us elsewhere, yes?” 

“ Certainly, anywhere you wish. But I'll bet you 
won't get the Baroness’ moving.” 

Nor did we, in effect. 

Meanwhile the serious business had begun of get- 
ting ut the strong-bo, and the Baroness had pro- 
duced at least one cocunent of some interest, 
namely the printed copy of a letter from the Baron- 
ess. Vetsera’s mother to Francis Joseph, written 
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directly after the hapless young sweetheart of Srown 
Prince Rudolph had met her death in the shooting- 
box at Meyerling. In this letter the writer told the 
Emperor that her daughter had long feared violence 
at the hands of Rudolph, who had tried to force her 
into a suivide pact. She, the mother, was therefore 
quite certain that Rudolph had murdered Marie 
Vetsera prior to killing himself. A further phrase 
in the document, while seeming to convey that the 
two lovers were, in effect, half-sister and half- 
brother, indicated clearly that the young woman, at 
least, was ignorant of this relationship. 

With regard to the strong-box, various doors hav- 
ing been knocked at in vain, one day I went to 
André Tardieu, then still a power in the land. Ifhe 
would use his influence with Poincaré to get the 
letters liberated, he could publish them simul- 
taneously in his paper the “Echo Nationale.” To 
this he agreed with alacrity, and, such being the 
way of things in France, within a few days was able 
to return with a Foreign Office permit to be pre 
sented at the Crédit Lyonnai 
Tardieu, “‘ Mcnsieur Poincaré, 
will go through the correspondence first before hand 
ing it over, and if there is anything inimical to 
France in certain of the letters, he will confiscate 
these. ‘This applies particularly to the immediate 
pre-war period.” 

‘Only agreement was possible to this, and the 
Baroness also acquiescing by talephone, a lunceo:: 
in honour of the liberation of Francis Joseph’s 
thousand love-letters was there and then arranged 
for that very day at Larue’s. 


02 AN EMPEROR'S LOVE LETTERS 

A memorable affair, too-— 

‘As half-past twelve came round I was waiting out- 
side the restaurant when suddenly along the rue 
Royale there approached in the midst of tittering 
midinettes and mannequins the most remarkable 
“creation” that even post-war Parishasscen. The 
Baroness had donned for the occasion a model of, I 
should say, the late eighties. Satin in texture, it 
was a bright canary yellow, both bodice and skirt— 
the latter billowing out behind from a stiffly cor- 
seted waist, while, resting tilted across her fair wig 
was a spreading piece of head-gear, also yellow, and 
adorned in front by what looked like a big blue 
aeroplane propeller, ‘The ‘reest use of rouge and 
Kohl, a green sunshade, and very visible black 
stockings completed the ensemble, until che old 
dame drew close, when one foand that she had put 
‘on most of the Emperor's jewellery to clinch mat- 
ters, including a mammoth contraption in brilliants 
across her breast and showing the capital letters 
“EF” and “K,” intertwined. 

At the entrance to Larue’s the Baroness turned 
upon her followers, shook her sunskade at them, 
called them “ canaille” and made asif to expector- 
ate in their direction. Then we passed into lunch, a 
heat-wave meal noteworthy for the ricochet appe- 
tite of Kati who, arrived at the fish or the entrée, 
would see an hors d’cuvre, she hadn’t had, being 
borne by, and promptly signal for it 

The rest of this etory is simple and sad— 

We duly obtained tke loye-letters, after the Prime 
Minister had meticulously gone through them, pre- 
sumebly in search of any fresh evidence calculated 
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to reinforce the Pointaré-la-guerre legend: but 
then it was that Kati became herself and fractious. 
She wanted to go back to Vienna for the work that 
lay ahead, the sifting and sorting ond translating. 
Paris was too dear and noisy and nerve-racking, and 
besides, disgusted her at the existing rate of ex- 
change. nd as I have indicated, argument or 
compromise being both equally out of the question 
with her, one had to submit, though not without 
distinct misgivings as to the possibility of there 
being a “catch” somewhere. However, little else 
being feasible, the precious letters were transferred 
across one or two frontiers in the diplomatic bag of 
an Allied and Associated Power—the Austrian Cus- 
toms would certainly have held them otherwise— 
and the business of collating thera at last began in 
the Schratt abode ix Vienna, 

Oh, wily, naughty old Kati Schratt! Fie upon 

rou! 

‘At the head of the library table, when the strong- 
box was brought in, a tall and powerful gentleman: 
took up position—and took over the proceedings. 
‘The Baron Hirsch. And every epistle that Kati 
drew out was passed in his direction, the majority 
to be paised no farther, What remnants were 
offered for publication weren’t worth the fare to 
Vienna—petty gossip about shooting at Ischl and 
Kaiserliche coughs and colds—and . . . curtain, 
the balance sheet working out at: 


Kati Schratt . . . Villa uusequestered, one 
thousand dollars ad- 
vanced, holiday in Paris, 
love-letters returned, 

Ourselves .. . Nil 


CHAPTER XXI 
KEEPING THE POPE IN THE VATICAN 


EST anyone imagine that I wax facetious, it is 
not: 80. 

‘A hoary old local saying endures, it is true, “a 
Roma venuta fede perduta,” yet I tell here a simple 
tale of something that befell, tempting and facile as 
it doubtless is to step from *he broad road of rever- 
ence, in Rome, into flippant pleasaunces by the 
way. 

Since, supposedly, one appreciates, values, res- 
pects a thing in ratio to its rarity . . . a pretty girl 
in the Fatherland, a good claret on Manhattan, a 
Frenchman who remembers that others fought in 
the war. When one is saturated with a thing, when 
you find it at every hand’s turn, you naturally cease 
to appraise it very highly. And Rome, of course, is 
saturated with religion. Packed with churches and 
semincries, its streets and alleys ever filled with 
priests and friars and monks, and with theological 
students walking two by two and holding hands. 
Bishops and monsignors, even cardinals (of whom 
sixteen live in the city), excite not the slightest 
tttention on the Pircio or the Corso. They are 80 
common. The Romens l:ve so close up to it all, 
have church bells ringing so incessantly in their ears, 
pass by such countless papal monuments all day, 
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and expatiate so familiarly anent the Madouna, as 
to cause them to lose such reverence as other peoples 
freely and instinctively display. 

‘There may be other reasons why the Romans do 
not come up to the mark in this regard. Apart from 
being thick as the leaves of V , the ordained frater- 
nity is a singularly unkempt collection. Poor as 
ecclesiastical mice, their soutanes often trail the 
ground in tatters, while their wearers are sometimes 
very venal. I do not mean anything serious, be- 
cause I do not know, but priests frequent café bars 
in Rome, and chew cigars, and elbow you off the 
pavement in much too mundane a manner. And 
they simply will not shave. 

On big religious occasions, such as have brought 
me may times to Rome, lay attention becomes more 
than usually focussed upon these shortcomings. 
‘Take the circumstances surrounding the conclave 
itself. Now, here is presumably a very sacred 
thing—the election of a successor ‘o the oldest 
dynasty in the world and to the chair which Petes 
occupied at the behest of Christ. Do the Romans 
respect the ovcasion ? Why, they make a Roman 
holiday of it! In other cities of the world, were 
these to Be so privileged, the public and the news- 
papers might be counted on to preserve a certain 
decorum, But in Rome, although everyone may be 
Catholic (so that the absence of respect is not 
denominational), the whole business of choosing a 
pontiff is made the subject of newspaper poleraicu, 
of topical jokes, of betting, of sight-seeing, of every- 
thing . . . inthe eyesof the visitor . . . irreverent, 
as irreverent as the behaviour of women who go to 

vu 
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church primarily to see who's there and whisper 
scandal about them during the service. 

The army thinks it a good joke to fly over the 
Sistine Chapel «while the conclave is sitting; the 
crowd before St. Peter's joyously liberates tay bal- 
loons with messages for the isolated cardinals, 
attached; mannequins come to the Piazza to dis- 
play the latest creations ; film celebrities, with grey- 
hounds, follow suit. ‘The youth of Italy, immensely 
diverted, makes the Piazza the rendezvous centre 
of the week for its assignations. In hotels and bars 
continuous betting goes on in connection with the 
various candidates’ chances. 

“He's too old,” you hear. Or“ he’s got a scan- 
dal in his family.” Or “I'll back Bisletti. He's 
got a good outside’chance.” For what? Wor the 
vice-regency of Christ upon carth ! 

In the fashionable hotels it is the same—scions of 
houses who owe their all to popes of a bygone day, 
weighing the chances of this and of that cardinal, 
over martinis, and to the rippling laughter of their 
lady friends, permanently billeted in the hotel 
and waving aloft sweepstake strips. Sometimes 
one stroked one’s forehead in perplexity. Had it 
been always so? Gr was this generation, war- 
altered, really more thoroughly pagan than any 
that had gone before ? And if'so, was this paganism 
really such a terriblething? Many splendid charao- 
ters had been pagans, or, at least, had bad precious 
litth. use for“ organized religion.” Lots of pagans 
had been infinitely higher mortals than many an 
occupant of this chair of Peter. Though, for many 
popes past, a new order had prevailed, Yet time 
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was when every form 6f vice and rapacity hed been* 
associated with the Vatican. Time was when popes 
had played diabolically upon the trust of the faith- 
ful, with their warring and with their indulgences, 
purehcsable like food and drink. Of course all that 
had altered now, and for ceaturies sovereign pon- 
tiffs had snown themselves to be very good and well- 
intentioned men . . . but did those Romans re- 
member the kind that had gone before, the scandal 
and the -venal worldliness of an era past ? 

‘Therein, I venture to think, is where you are most 
likely to get your answer to the irreverence of Rome 
to-day. In remembrance of the past, and in famili- 
arity with the present. But we were teliing of . . . 

- -. Oh, yes, of Pope Pius the Eleventh and of 
how His Holiness came within a:.ace of quitting the 
papal domain, inadvertently or no, and treading 
Italian royal territory, with all the annoying conse- 
quences such a break with seventy years’ tradition 
must have entailed. 

It was in the spring of 1924, and I had gone down 
to Rome in connection with the hestowal of the red 
hat on the Aschbishops of New York and Chieago— 
great American days during which one wondered, 
among other things, if ever > citizen of God’s own 
country would mount the chair of Pete», and what 
would happen, precisely, in the way of “ speeding 
up” and“ rendering the Vatican services efficient,” 
if he did, ‘The ceremonies over, His Holiness sum- 
moned in special audience Fluyd Gibbons, chief of 
the “Chicago Tribune,” and myself, to read us, as 
it turned out, a little homily on the responsibilities 
of journalism. Gibbons and I arrived at the Bronze 
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Door iu evening dress and j'ngling with service 
medals (incidentally, the only time I have ever worn 
such few as I collected because they help, in the 
Vatican, with all these Noble and Swiss Guardsmen 
and Camerlingos, themselves dressed to kitl) and 
soon we were paying customary homage to the Pon- 
tiff, As plain Monsignor Ratti of the Warsaw 
Nunciate I had last seen him, to speak to, four 
years before, and I was shocked by the transforma 
tion that his brief stay in the Vatican had already 
worked. Apart from putting on much weight, his 
voice had shrunk away, his hand trembled, the 
ffesh of his face sagged, and he was ashen pale, 
Gone the vivacious, active inountain climber; an 
old man, and not one for many buffetings either, 
stood before us, staking a warning finger— 

“I, too, have been a journalist. I have written 
for Milan papers. And I know what responsibility 
you have to-day. It is a great, a tremendous 
responsibility, yours . . . the Fifth Estate.” 

‘The same evening I was preparing to hurry north, 
having an appointment with the ex-Caliph at Terri- 
tet, when a chance hotel acquaintance, an American 
business man, tapped mo on the shoulder in the 
lobby of the hotel and said: “Are you leaving ? 
Woll don’t! ‘The Pope’s coming out of the Vatican 
in a day or two.” 

“BR” 

“Just what I said. He's coming cut all right. 
Coma over here and I'll give you the dope. Only 
mind, don’t say wher2 yoa got it from!” 

‘The “dope” being : that the Knights of Colum- 
bus, that great American Catholic organization 
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which contributes s0 freely—nearly £200,000 a year, 
it is said—to the upkeep of the Vatican to-day. . . 
Peter's Cents, one might say . . . had presetited to 
the Holy Father a playground for poor children liv- 
ing in the fortid slums around St. Peter’s ; that this, 
while abutting on the Vatican grounds, was situated 
on Italian state territory ; that notwithstanding its 
location the Pope had promised the local Knight, 
Mr. Hearn, that he would perform the opening 
ceremony in person in four days’ time, 

“ And,” concluded my informant, “a centimetre 
outside is as good as a call at the Quirinal !” 

Which was literally true, since any voluntary pas 
sage of the self-constitated Prisoner of the Vatican 
on to former papal territory implied recognition of 
the loss of the temporal power and the end of the 
“ Roman Question ” as between Church and State, 
no more and no less. 

Ina trice the Caliph was put off, and I was on my 
way to verify the location of the playground. For 
which purpose it was no use just visiting it; tue 
thing to do was to get hold of blue prints from the 
City Board of Health people, settling the matter 
conclusively, since the Rome Municipality had noth- 
ing whatever to do with whet might be con.tructed 
within papal territory, ic. if these blue nrints of the 
playground were available at the Town Hall, then it 
was situated all right on Italian state territory. 
‘They were available, and, further, there wasnodoubt 
about it ; the ground was outside papal territcry, if 
only by afew yards. 1; Pope Pius came through a 
certain garden door leading out from the Vatican 
grounds, an historical Rubicon would be crossed, 
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To mate doubly sure, however, I examined the 
playground, a long, narrow strip hemmed in by high 
walls and fitted out to provide exercise and amuse- 
ment, both outdcor and indoor, for a thousand little 
ones. Yes, it was all quite as my informa: 
said. There, above tho main gymnasium hail 
out in relief the well-known papal crown and keys, 
surmounting an inscription, ill-veiled by a piece of 
flapping canvas, indicating that Pius the Eleventh 
had duly declared the place open, in person, on such 
and such a date. 

With the story thus“ vetted "there is nothing 
save the argot of the trade that just conveys the 
same—it now behoved me to consider the equally 
important matter of policy, since no newspaper story 
can be more delicat’. than one dealing with reiigion. 
Three alternatives had to be cnvisaged :- 


(i) That His Holiness did not realize the signi- 
ficance of what he was undertaking to do. 
(ii) That he was in the habit of coming out just a 
little bit “on the quiet” and that his exit 
would be nothing startling provided no one 
got to know about it—just a compliment 
to the generous Knights of Columbus. 
(iii) That His Holiness meant the exodus to 
become public property in course of tim 
thus terminating the “ koman Question 
with a fait accompli. 
I decided to call on Mr. Hearn, chief lozal Knight. 
“T-can tell you nothing,” said Mr. Hearn, and 
quite an accurate observation on his part it prob- 
ably was, too. Still, from his demeanour, I gath- 
ered that all he wanted was the prestige of a papal 
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opening for his playground, and that beyond that he, 
didn’t much care what happened. I also came to 
the conclusion that (ii) of the above alternatives was 
liable to be the most correct reading of the situation. 
What next to do? The temptation was stron; 
burning, to lie very low indeed for the next forty- 
eight hours, until the playground opening bad 
become an accomplished fact, and then to ring a 
grandiose “ scoop” upon the world : 


POPE LEAVES THE VATICAN 


right across the page, just like that! Yet was that 
quite playing the game? Especially, yes, especi- 
ally, with those pontifical words anent the responsi- 
bilities of journalism still echoing in my ears? All 
the seme . .". the Pope really oughtn’t to come out, 
through a back door like this... the Vatican 
ought to be more wideawake . . . jolly rude the 
Vatican had been, too, upon occasion. . . and,, 
always, “ one owed one’s chief duty to one’s paper ” 
. still... 

‘The upshot of it was that I decided to send a 
preliminary cable on the eve of the ceremony, partly 
that the Pope might be forewarned, but also, let me 
confess it, because I did not think it conceivable that 
the story had escaped every other correspondent in 
Rome, both Italian and foreign; that someone was 
not nursing it up their sleeve, even as 1; and 
because : 


POPE TO LEAVE VATICAN 


(which actually appeased) would be good enough, 
anyway, in the yay of exclusive news. 
‘The sequel next day was comical. 
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Towerds noon the Rome papers appeared with the 
news Exp oF Historic Feup, etc., based on tele- 
grams from their New York correspondents quoting 
my message, and there was much excitement along 
the Corso, As the day drew on, in fact, all Rome 
seemed to be debating the surprising news, in cafés 
and tram-cars, restaurants and in the roadway, 
while special editions continued to be shrilly pro- 
claimed. 

‘Santa Madonna! 

‘The ceremony at the playground was set for 4 
p.m., but more than an hour before that time the 
place was packed with prelates and functionaries, 
the full strength of the American College, and a 
corps of fifty or more native and foreign correspon- 
dents, photographer, and “‘movie” men. The latter 
had clustered round the now famous green garden 
door through which His Holiness was expected to 
come, while the excitement had even communicated 
itself to the adjacent slum-dwellers, many of whom 
had taken in their multi-coloured “ washing ” either 
the better to see, or at the behest of Vatican officials 
worried by the intimate nature of some of the gar- 
ments flapping in the breeze. Women were barred 
from the playground itself, but that did not prevent, 
giggling girls locating themselves all along its high 
walls, upon which they sat chattering away and 
xicking their legs. Meanwhile, every now aad then 
officials would come in from the Vatican garden next 
ocr, take in the situation, and vanish through the 
green door again as if reposting progress. 

Three-thirty. ah! Gorgeous Vatican flunkeys 
appeared and set thirteen thrones in a semi-circle, 
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six to either side and a higher one, with tho papal 
crown and keys caryed onit, in the centre. He was 
coming! Also, not far away from the thrones, was 
ranged a well-laden’ buffet stocked with champagne 
bottles in ice-buckets—so that the Knights of Col- 
umbus didn't mean to celebrate the great occasion 
with iced water, either ! 

It amused, in waiting, to watch the hundred and 
one scarlet and purple prelates chatting in groups, 
for all the world as if nothing out of the ordinary 
was on hand, and then to see them stealing a glance, 
over their shoulders, at the serried ranks of corre- 
spondents in the background who knew otherwise, 

Threesifty. ‘Three-fitty-five. Great excitement 

The green garden door opens, then, on the stroke 
of four, a long-drawn-out 0-h-h/ of disappointment. 
Funetionaries were zemoving the pontifical throne 
back through the green garden door. His Holiness 
wasn’t coming ! 

Tt emerged later that at a last minute’s council in 
the Vatican (presumably the blue prints were then 
to hand) Cardinal Gasparri had advised the Pope 
against comiag out “ in view ofall the attention that 
had been drawn to his project.” 

T am still waiting, however, to be made & Count 
of the Holy Roman Empire for having sent that 
preliminary cable. 


From Pope to Caliph, in a night of travel. . . 
and what a contrast between these spiritual chicfs uf 
half the world as I saw thom at that time—the 
stately panoply and immemorial grandeur surround- 
ing the one in his Vatican fastness, the exiled plight 
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of the other, stranded witi his wives in a noisy, 
fashionable caravanserai ! 

Fling out neck and crop after his House had filled 
the Caliphate urinterruptedly for hundreds of years, 
poor Abdul Medjid was a very light Shadox- of God 
upon Earth that morning I met him at Territet. 

‘Kemal, he said, had given him £1,200 and a ticket 
to the frontier, and it had all gone ; he had not now 
enough to purchase a box of paints or pay for a back 
seat at the local cinema, much less attend to a 
weeltly bill of circa £200 for the fifteen persons of his 
entourage. His own helplessness, and Kemal’s 
insinuations that the Moslem religion was a bar to 
progress, seemed mostly to pre-occupy Abdul. 

“Religious faith,” declared the deposed Com- 
mander of the Fuithful, “develops the noblest 
faculties of the human soul. ‘Those who combat its 
influence cannot be numbered among the servants 
of progress. ‘The spirit of Islam not only doesn’t 
hinder real progress, but, on the contrary, demands 
iv and stimulates it. Mahommed said ‘ Seok after 
science, even in China.’” 

But a busybody secretary would not let the ex- 
Caliph continue, shocked, I expect, that ‘ Majesté’ 
should Zor a second seck to defend his faith before an 
infidel, and we fell to talking of lighter things, of 
Lloyd George and of Abdul’s hobbies, sketching, 
poetry, composition on the violin. I wus shown 
rather an amateurish drawing of the towering, snow- 
cappad mountains stiaight out across Lake Geneva, 
a pathetic enough library of a dozen volumes, 
chiefly French poetry on Turkey, and a symphony 
in progress of composition to the greater glory of 
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Allah, Everything was rather mournful and de- 
pressing—except the appearance of the Shadow 
himself, jaunty and white-haired, sturdy and hand- 
some, spatted and thonocled, and with a deliciously 
droll drooping left eyelid—the effect being one of 
constant winking at you. 

‘The ex-Caliph’s four wives or “ ladies-in-waiting” 
as they were termed in the hotel, to meet Swiss 
susceptibilities, had not, I learnt, left their rooms 
for three months, to be exact since the night of their 
arrival. For fresh air, the women only sat out on 
their balconies after nightfall, lest an infidel eye 
should happen upon them. They had turned theix 
room into a dormitay and all slep’ together. 
“Round about thirty or thirty-five, typical olive- 
skinned, plumpish Turkish wonen with green slits 
of eyes,” they did aot veil themselves and wore 
ordinary European clothes of sombre hue and the 
black charchaf round their heads, 

“But what on earth do they do up there, day 
after day, week after week?” 

“They just sit around on cushions and divans,” 
explained my informant, ‘and eat sweetmeats and 
sip coffee and tell stories, Sometimes you hear them 
playing little string instruments and wailing ‘n their 
native monotone. They neither smoke nor, of 
course, drink. You see, they mustn't take any- 
thing that ‘dulls the brain.’” 

As for the ex-Caliph, he was there for all the world 
and his wife to see, tramping up and down the ‘otal 
terrace bordering the lake. The last, in fact, that I 
saw of him was his sturdy form in a far corner of the 
promenade, turned towards the sun setting in a 
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golder riot behind Mont Blare ... . the last of the 
House of Osman offering up his evening prayer, 
silently and with fez inclined, while from below him 
on the tennis courts there rang out in joyous young 
English : “Play!” “Deuce!” “Fault!” 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE BATTLE OF PARIS 


‘HE other day a parent met his schoolboy son 
in the street, The youth was wearing an 
Old Boy's tie, 

“What in the name of thunder do you think 
you've got on?” said the father. 

“T’ve left,” announced the son. 

Without moralizing about it, one way or the 
other, note is merely taken Lore of the general 
acceleration of the exrthly journey, and of happen- 
ings en route, that has spread and spread, as ripples 
from a pebble, since the armistice and which, by 
every token, tends to make of the World of Aspir- 
ates one big Fast Set—to reconjure a cobwebbed 
coterie which shocked us so in the long, long ago. 

It is as if these people realize their world is slip- 
ping from them, never to return ; that, the masses 
on the riarch, each sunrise brings drabness and 
‘universalism one day nearer, and that, so being it, 
every waking hour shall have its complement of 


ving. 

The pleasant old jogtrot of reposeful security 

erased for ever, the world I have mentioned seems 

to have elected to danicc before Rome burns ; with 

living-for-the-hour crowned King. Nor all its 

elders’ exhortations have thus far steadied it, or 
a7 
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stemmed the flow from its philosophy ; the studied 
mapping out of excitement and constant change ; 
living on capital and much honour to Malthus ; an 
angry rebuttal of authority ; roars of laughter for 
what used to be done ; a general recasting: of sins 
with sexual ones no longer even in the drst half 
dozen , boredom with the stable and the ordered ; 
the pursuit of independence and the rejection of 
responsibility ; a maddish restlessness of body and 
soul; the acceptance of Christ more and more as a 
White Man and of religion, more and more as an 
essentially inward and private thing . . . the merg- 
ing, one might say, of these people, more and more 
into jolly first cousins to pagans, hoping to do a 
minimum of hurt to others on the journey, yet quite 
determined, and noxe apparently more so than those 
who lived through the war in ertly man and woman- 
hood, to take, no more risks, but their little heavens 
increasingly upon earth, while yet the chance re- 
mains, and each according to his or her celestial 
rotion. 

Rank materialism? Degeneracy ? Prelude to 
disaster ? Possibly. I merely state the pheno- 
; and pass on thither where it rears its 
maddest head . . 

‘Taking its root in the desire of Allied and Associ- 
ated officers to come back to France for a“ fling,” 
and-developed by the rate of exchange, by the sole 
survival of the French capital as a city of unre- 
stricted night-life, by the Prohibition law in America 
and its ill-concealed counte part in England, by the 
precocity of the rising generation, by the collaring 
of age-old masculine privileges by the girl of the 
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times, and by the general will-to-pleasure sympto- 
matic of the day, the Battle of Paris has now been 
waged for six or seven years and shows few signs of 
slackening off in intensity. 

‘ustained in the main by Anglo-American shgck 
troops, of both sexes, with a strongmasculinelea 
ing of Souvh Americans and by divisions of vivar 
digres recruited from every corner of France, the 
action has its crescendo periods—notably around 
Christmas, Easter, and from April to July, when 
welcome reinforcements arrive in support of the 
hard-pressed local garrison—but has now become 
more or less of an all-the- round aflair of night 
raids and bombing parties in which casualties are 
heavy, despite heroic efforts not to “ weaken.” 
First-aid arrangements aré, however, happily in good 
hands, with more and more nursing homes springing, 
up outside the fortifications, while it may be conis- 
dently predicted that as incoming -troops benefit 
increasingly from the tactical errors of their pre- 
decessors, the casualty list will shrink and shrink. 
‘The general strategy remains unal 
adequate preparation, a general cssault on the ‘Hill’ 
with forces deploying, in the main, from the fortified 
zone enclosed by the rues Royale and Rivoli, the 
Avenue de Opéra. and Boulevard des Capucines, 
back into which, however, the storming troops are 
frequently hurled in confusion at dawn by’ the 
Regular Army of Montmartre, a well-disciplined 
force counting several famoas generals such as Joe 
Zelli—only to re-form again for a fresh attack after 
fa few hours’ rest anid recuperation. 

Participated in By duchesses and dagos, under- 
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graduates and débutantes, scented Latins and fresh- 
air English girls, film stars and boxers, honeymoon 
couples and others travelling incognito ; by tired 
millionaires and irrepressible paupers, by Mo.nmas 
and Poppas, tough guys and “fancy ” men, Quar- 
terites and Senators, déclassées and gentlemen of the 
Blood, by girls in green hats and Russian outcasts, 
by Mayfair and Park Avenue, likewise Balham and 
the Bronx, by petites femmes and confidence men, 
dope pedlars and guides, unattached young wives 
and grass widows—grazing—by divoreées and busi- 
ness residents and French “aristos” . . . the last 
tojoinin . . . the Battle of Paris emerges first and 
foremost as a major test of the nervous system; and 
for none more than those beautiful and blasé pillars 
of the gay local wo.ld who, gripped in a fersour, as 
it were, lest a solitary light should flicker out in la 
Ville Lumiére, keep the candle burning at both ends 
and in the middle from year’s end to year’s end. 

“ All society used to walk up there,” one reads of 
the old Moulin Rouge, “ after a visit to Oftenbach 
or the Opera, to dance the valtz between the various 
café chantant turnc, and then saunter down again in 
the small hours.” 

Whiskers and bodices, but what unbridled be- 
haviour! 

Cireulons.... . 

And if, in circulating, we merely seer: to skip 
from this person to the other, and from that place 
to this, missing out whole stretches of the battle- 
ground and phases of the struggle thereon, that is 
because it is out uf the question to do other than dab 
here and there within the limits of a chapter. We 
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must imagine Zizi and ber man, and their battle sur 
les fortifications, as, Mistinguette once sang ; like- 
wise the private parties of young Frenchmen-about~ 
town and their mannequin friends liable to be as 
frisky and risky reunions as any in Paris ; even the 
nightly seene in many a smart restaurant and dance- 
place, since for one thing, these move up and down 
in“ tone” with such disconcerting frequency as to 
make it perilous to write of any a month in advance, 
‘That happens through the craze for change and also 
because of the whims and fancies of celebrated night 
birds. 

‘After careful combing, pride of place in the night 
brigade must be awarded jointly to Mrs. Jean Nash 
and to Henri Letellier. In fact there could be no 
more fitting addition to Paris than a monument of 
the pair dancing the tango. The lady, a tall, thin, 
American blonde of two English ex-husbands, burst 
upon the firmament three seasons ago and has not 
ceased cometing since, her tail of adorers growing 
ever longer. In fact it seems to be a race between 
the number of her admirers and the number of 
bracelets (dit “ wound stripes ”) adorning both arms 
and mounting ever higher till now her elbows are 
almost submerged by the flashing jewels (at the 
present rate an interesting halt may have to be 
called around this summer.) Mrs. Nash always has 
her own table at Ciro’s—that is one of the things one 
has to have—and when she arrives Julien bows low 
and Argentine hearts flutter und matrons lorgrstte 
and college girls query : “ Don’t you think her chin 
is too retiring ?”” Well, that is the only thing that 
is, chers amis, about Mrs. Nash. Whether at the 

x 
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baccarat tables of Cannes cr on the sands of Deau- 
ville, she holds the picture, fresh and smiling, and 
never, 80 it is said, appearing in the same gown 
twice. Mrs. N. has an attempted suicide vo her 
name—the young fool made a bad job of it—and she 
has very lovely ankles, attributes which are gaining 
hourly in importance in Paris at the expense of 
noses and eyes and things. One imagines she must 
go through well-graphed * physical jerks” in order 
to keep as she does, since the wear and tear on a 
Queen Diehard must be dreadful, the mental fight 
with monotony of milieu, the vitiated air of night- 
haunts, even the choicest, the repetition of jazz 
tunes and partners’ faces . . . these rolled into one, 
and crowned by that anguishing mirror scrutiny the 
morning after, combine in their requirement for an 
antidote. 

‘On second thoughts we shouldn't have gone to 
Ciro’sfirst. I quite forgot the“ Glove Department” 
otherwise the little mixed bar at the Ritz, rue Cam- 
Son end, and where the initial ingredients of more 
hectic nights must be consumed than in any other 
nook in Paris. It. fact the noise emanating from it 
round about seven of an evening is like nothing so 
much as that of a parrot house. Here you may 
often see another pulchritudinous American, Muriel 
Miles, likewise thin and charming of silhouette and 
features, if of quieter ways than Mrs. N. Muriel 
inevitably affects green jade ear-rings, green neck- 
laces, green brooches, und green bracelets, (* even,” 
it was once cattishly eid, “green admirers.”) 
‘Anyway, Erin’s is the only colour visible on her 
clinging black dresses and small black hats, the 
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effect being highly attaactive and not only ta Trish- 
men but also to French noblemen, one of whom, the 
tall Marquis de Sincay, is said to have once bran- 
dishdd a revolver ivith almost tragic consequences 
and all for the love of the lady, to turn the weapon 
later upon himself with fatal consequences. 
propos, the French nobility, dating back to times 
when a nobleman’s land bore his name, has latterly 
tended to divide itself in twain before the march of 
events; one section remaining old, conservative 
and cloistered, and the second developing’ more 
cosmopolitan ideas, bent on having a good time, 
rather than sticking by tradition. One does noi 
refer here to certain novorious individuals who have 
long habitually sold their titles to “climbing ” 
Americans and who pilot the lattar to antique shops 
on a percentage bar's from the house ; but to the 
youthful scions of quite old families . . . 

Ithas been wittily said that Henri Letellier “owns 
most things in Paris after midnight.” Well, around 
1a.m,, you are fairly sure to run across this astonisix- 
ing man in one or another of the famous restaurants 
or clubs or dance places he is * behind.” 

Letellicr, multi-millionaire, newspaper proprietoz, 
industrial magnate, banker, man-about-town and 
inveterate all-night-bird, architect, dress designer, 
creator of fashionable resorts, gambling king, art 
connoisseur, race-horse owner, and a dozen other 
things besides . . . as the merest detail, he is voted 
the finest amateur chef in Paris and treat: his 
friends, when ill, with all the skill of a trained 
physician . . . “ Hepri” must be quite the queerest 
fish Paris has produced this century. Fifty five, 
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slight, 2urved and of moderate stature, Letellier’s 
face is the “ principal "—sallow and sunken, with 
long, protruding nose, lit by big brown eyes and 
topped by sleek black hair, the general effect irre- 
sistibly suggesting a bird of prey. Very odd is 
Letellier, with his fleet of hearse-like Hispanos— 
every single inch of coach work and nickel jet black, 
and each car built to his very latest idea. Youmay 
say that he has everything—and astonishingly little; 
‘quite surely no novelist, taking modern Paris for his 
setting, could hit upon a better base for his story 
than the loves, laughter, and melancholy of Henri 
Letellier, 

His father, in the eighties and nineties, was 
responsible for the principal engineering works of 
South America, after which he founded first the 
“ Journal ” and then Trouville, !eaving Henri a vast 
fortune at his death twenty years ago, ‘The son had 
meanwhile lamiched out as a reporter and married a 
girl of high family, who divorced him later but still 
queens it in the salons of the Faubourg Saint-Ger- 
main as Madame Marthe Letellier. Henri is reputed 
to have won this wife more by his genius for dress 
designing than by his wealth. His knowledge of the 
different types of gewns women ought to wear 
remains to this day extraordinary, and more than 
one fashion—such as the Empire gown and the 
present straight and simple frock—he was the first 
to inspire by thus dressing the favourite of the day. 
‘Tobsa “Letellier Girl” may not imply some things, 
but it certainly means thav the lucky young lady is 
gowned right ahead of the day. Letellier’s passion 
is designing things : motor-cars, theatres, casinos, 
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women’s clothes—but most of all the last-named, 
which may detain him for hours in his busy day as 
he tries colour schemes and selects materials, Not 
long ago, taking a sudden liking to,an American girl 
of retroussé nose and Titian hair—a favourite com- 
bination—he had twenty of the costliest frocks made 
for her at lightning speed just to be able to see her 
in them during her brief stay in Paris. This young 
lady (the “ Betty ” of B deck forward in an earlier 
chapter,) now that one comes to think of it, really 
beat her admirer “ to it” as they say in her native 
land, since she came to Paris with the avowed and 
sole intention of receiving the cachet of becoming a 
“ Letellier Girl ” prior io turning that to account on 
the stagein NewYork. Sometimes, during the some- 
what atduous process of receiving this cachet, Betty 
would summon me hy telephone to her apartment. 

“*Sakes! Look what's just come from Cal- 
lot’s !” Betty would indicate. “ Just how does he 
think I’m going to wear all these... why, I'd 
have to settle down here!” 

Poor Betty! Because one of Letellicr’s little 
insistences was that she shoul dine almost every 
night in the “Journal” restaurant, surrounded hy 
extremely respectable managers and editors and she 
completely tongue-tied and, of course, the only 
woman present ; a whim on L.’s part just to parade 
her beauty in-an equally beautiful setting of his 
own, and a, different one each night. 

“'Sakes ! but I’ve got to dine with that dernad 
Journal crowd again t-night,” Betty would tele- 
phone, “ Come, let’s frisk up at Harry’s or I'll shoot 
the bunch across the soup!” 
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Whereat, did mischanee have it, just then would 
glide in L,, followed uy a waiter from Ciro’s bearing 
fried potatoes and salad, his standby nourishment 
in the daytime, ond which the gteat man would eat 
with his fingers, reclining in an armchair an want- 
ing to know why Betty had not got into the latest 
Callot affair. 

Betty at least did things thoroughly. When, at 
last, she set sail in the “ Majestic,” she saw to it 
that long cables appeared in the New York papers, 
during the crossing, betrothing her to“ the richest 
man in France;” for her to descend upon Broadway 
clad to kill and fairly basking in publicity. 

Some tim> after her depasture I dined up in the 
“Journal” with her successor, an auburn-haired slip 
of a French girl, Mademoiselle H., who has now 
retained Letellier’s affections for the second longest 
run on record: fhree years. In addition to a 
theatre, the “Journal””is fitted up with an American 
bar and private salons modelled on the ones at 
Maxim's, But this has doubtless all ceased to be so 
to-day, Letellier having recently sold his share of the 
paper for forty million franes, as he has also divested 
himself of his controlling interest in Cannes, for 
twelve rillions, He still “owns” Deauville, how- 
ever, which he created fifteen years ago, and is now 
planning to bring back some of her erstwhile glories 
to Dieppe by the construction of a new casino and 
bathing establishment and hotel-de-luxe, at a cost 
of twenty million franes. Incidentally, a side-light 
on the extent of baccarat and kindred gambling 
winnings may be gleaned from the percentage a pro- 
prietor has to pay out, the proposed arrangement in 
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the case of Dieppe being, I believe, sixty-five per 
cent of net winnings to the state and twenty-five per 
cent to the municipality, leaving only ten per cent 
for the controlling director . . . and yet thatseems 
to work out as enough ! 

Letellier’s home in the rue Spontini is a treasure- 
house of wonderful antiques, furniture, rictures, 
porcelains, bronzes and some of the most beautiful 
lacquers that exist, while he also has a magnificent 
collection of costumes of the most extravagant 
periods in French history ; all collected for their 
superb colouring and line, "To be bidden to a Letel- 
lier party in the rue Spontini is to be sure of one 
thing, at least: of meeting the most-spoken-of 
beauties of the day, the Emilienne d’Alengons and 
Liane de Pougys of the hour. One of the best 
dancers in Paris, Letellier seldom retires before 3 
aam, and yet, no matter how swift the party has 
been the night before, nine o'clock next morning 
will invariably see him attending to one or other of 
his manifold enterprises : oil fields in Mexico, mines 
in the Ruhr, baccarat rooms in Buenos Aires, hotels 
in North Africa. And yet, and yet .. . 

“ Henri is the saddest man in France,” you will 
be told.” And the reason? Just a little American 

irl, Peggy Gillespie, of Pittsburg, 
Otel now Plagy driving in the Bow in the very 
first hoars of her arrival in Paris. She was then 
seventeen, the date 1909, and within the twelve 
hours L. had made her acyuaintance, to transform 
her, within a week into*he most-ravishingly-gowned 
and most-talked-of girl in Paris, Petite and slim, 
Peggy had fair curly hair, blue eyes, and retroussé 
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nose—the type—only, unlike others, she was to hold 
her adnuirer to the eu. Peggy’s frail figure, grace- 
ful and artistic in line, lent itself to express the 
true value of clothes, and it was she who wore the 
first Directoire gown some eighteen months befure 
the dressmakers of Paris dared to promote the 
innovation which provided for the slitskirv. Peggy 
it was, also, who wore the first short skirt because 
‘one day a long fringe on a gown annoyed her and in 
a little fit of temper she ripped it off ; for all Paris 
‘soon to follow her lead. 

Slowly but surely Letellier fell genuinely in love 
with Peggy, and even wanted to marzy her. Then 
the cloud crept over them; Peggy developed con- 
sumption, Letellier's devotion was complete. He 
bought villas for the sick girl in Davos and in the 
South of France, and arranged for doctors and nurses 
Ee be in constant attendance, But. all to no pur- 
at last came the day when even the most 
petal of the doctors shook his head. While she 
wes dying—she died next morning—Pegey was 
married to Letellier so that she might be buried with 
all due honour in the family vault at Passy. 

A broken man following a white coffin, covered 
every inch with flowers, a marble slab marked simply 
Madame Henri Letellier, 1892—1916, and—finis. 

Two other inveterate and picturesque night- 
birds are Yves Mirande, the playwright, nd Sem 
the caricaturist, Mirande, who has had as many as 
seven picces running simultaneously in Paris 
theatres, started by running away from his Breton 
home, rather than sail the seas, and spent his first 
three weeks in Paris on a street bench, cold and 
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hungry. Letellier’s father then engaged him at 
three francs a day as reportar at the Morgue, the 
young man’s duties also taking him to the police 
‘tation adjacent to Pare Lachaise cemetery, whence 
he used to ride down town, faute de mieux, on. the 
backs of hearses, a factor which led to most of his 
early plays having to do with coffins and cemeteries. 
One thriller, at the Grand Guignol, told of the dis- 
inheriting of a man save for one item of property, 
the family vault, where he went to reside and would 
ive wild parties to his intimates. Mirande doesn’t 
like work, preferring to lead the night-life, entertain- 
ing royally, and but for a certain Monsieur Quinson, 
his collaborator, who kidnaps him periodically and 
whisks him off to the depths of the country or 
aboard a yacht, Mirande would never get on at all 
with the numerous plays he always has in hand, 
He explains his business notions as follows : “* ‘the 
Marvellous Day’ is written round the Deauville 
gambling rooms and has brought me back all the 
money I have lost in gambling. ‘Ta Bouche’ is 
connected with the expensive restaurant life and is 
repaying me all the money Ihave squandered in 
restaurants. Once, too, I hob-nobbed with society 
a great teal, until I found it was costing me a lot of 
money. So wrote a play about these same people 
and got all my outlay back again,” 

Too indolent to look after a house or an apart- 
ment, Mirgnde lives in hotels, and when one asks 
him what he does with all his money, be will peint 
to a heavisy laden supper-table to which he has 
invited all, and say: “That's where my money 
pal” 
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Som is a funny little man rho loves to caricature 
people as animals ana does himself as a monkey. I 
have seen him do a prominent American hostess as a 
seal aud the thing showed genius. Sem is ever 
“taking in” someone, Suddenly, at the height o1 a 
champagne supper, yeu will see his hand dive into 
his pocket and come out with a little paa of paper 
and a pencil. For a second the pencil promenades 
on the paper, then, as quickly as it eame out, the 
whole thing goes back into his pocket. Every year 
Sem produces an album which is nothing but the 
story of Paris qui s'amuse, containing caricatures of 
those who are prominent in night-life. Sem drops 
heavily on the ridiculous aad the over-done and 
many a Parisienne who has displayed bad taste 
shudders at finding some dress or stupid hat of her's 
caricatured in the album, there to stay engraved in 
the memory of the French capital. 

In the “ Kicking-off Place,” alias the New York 
Bar, one is always certain to come across a lively 
contingent of assault troops, preparing, down below 
in the cabaret, for the attack on the ‘Hill’ A 
curious contradiction “Harry’s” which despite its 
fronkly bar-room atmosphere, manages to attract 
some of the best known people on either side of 
the Atlantic, including an ever-changing panorama 
of American beauty. Accustomed to utter safety 
and subservience in her own land, the Amer:can girl 
is always getting into scrapes and awkward predica- 
meats when she transfers her restlessness temporar- 
ily to Paris, Usually travelling in twos and threes, 
and either unchayeroned or tolerating the attend- 
anceof Mommas,” duly “parked ”in social centres 
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and bridge clubs diractly Paris is attained, these 
young modérns think nothing of an afternoon with 
Kraft Ebbing in their hotel rooms but flare up 
should some poor Latin or Argentine, who may have 
been invited to such a reading, chance to ‘ get 
fresh”. . . these lovely creatures of uneasy virtue 
desire to vee Paris absolutely as men, and her Petite 
Chaumiére and Chabannais no less than her Louvre 
and Carnavalet, They know all about everything, 
thank you, and if you're such a poor specimen as to 
have scruples about taking them to this, that or the 
other “ joint,” why, nothing simpler for them than 
to get a guide! 

Trvcall onee refusing to take a party of three col- 
lege girls to the Chabannais, hazarding the remark 
that they probably hadn’t an inkling of what they 
might see there. 

“Two college friends told us all about it betore 
we sailed, so don't worry!” came the riposte, 

“Well, what do you want to see those kind of 
things for ?”” 

“We came here to see Paris, bonehead! Haveus 
gaze upat the Diflel Tower all day long, would you?” 

T advised them, at any rate, to have the edge 
removed from their perception before getting their 
guide, to which came the answer : “Thanks, but we 
don’t drink. We want to see what they’ve got to 
sell in this joint. Not just sit: there fuddled |” 

. . . Well, sometimes, as I have hinted, Paris 
wins, even with these capable ones, so well able to- 
take care of themselve. Aside from the perpetual 
peril that exists of these girls bemg blackmailed by 
those pestiferous people known as guides, there 
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exists in Paris an international organization of con- 
fidence 1aen who mak: it a point to appear respect- 
able and to got acquainted with unwary visitors, 
usually American women. Vanity bays containing 
travellers’ cheques or bank notes, jewellery and other 
valuables are for ever being signalled as lost by 
‘Miss America during her assault on the City of Light, 
even if she usually manages to escape heart-whole 
from her adorers, Italians, French or South Ameri- 
cans for the most part. Furthermore, these are apt 
to misunderstand her, every minute. If she asks, 
say, an Italian to ring her up on the telephone, the 
gentleman immediately thinks she is in love with 
him, while an invitation up tc her hotel room tu tea, 
quite in the American style, sends the Southerner’s 
temples fairly throbbing . . . since, in Burope, yes, 
no respectable girl receives in her bedroom, there- 
fore Sadie can’t be quite— 

Whereas, as likely as not, Sadie simply asks her 
visitor to sit down and be good. I remember hear- 
ing once of an amusing case in which a Frenchman, 
thus invited up and asked to read passages from a 
novel, his astonishment subsided, sought: to kiss his 
fair hostess, only promptly to be ordered out of the 
room. 

“Ah no, mademoiselle ! it is not good to fool 
with Frenchmen like this. A novel? But what 
you think Tam? I stay. I kiss.” 

Whereupon Miss America summoned the hall por- 
ter only to be told that she was entirely in the 
wrong receiving visitors up in her room, and that 
she’d have to get out of it as best she could. 

Yet on occasion, in the current American rush 
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of sex to the head, the scales come to be 
rather heavily weighed down in the opposite 
direction 
Desirous of introducing her college gitl ear 
to European culture, a grande dame from -the 
Southern States transplanted her old Kentucky 
home, even to its negro staff, to a mansion in Passy, 
whence, in due course, and in the manner of Ameri- 
can flapperhood, the heroine of this episode was 
daily issuing forth “on her own” to prosecute her 
studies and attend such lectures, art classes, etc., 
as took her fancy. Unrestricted freedom being 
permitted the student, with no questions asked as 
to her irregular houss and habits—even if she 
remained, as it were, of the map from day's end 
to day’s end. 
Besides being blissfully sure of her attractive 
young offspring . . . Cornelia had such a “ head” 
. Momma thoroughly appreciated that her 
daughter's quest for culture necessitated her meet- 
ing, and mixing with, people of temperament end 
‘unconventional mode of life. So that as long as 
an adoring parent received her good-night kiss, 
token that her cherished one was immune from the 
pitfalls ‘of Paris-by-night, all would be well. 
‘As it happened, though, Cornelia’s good night 
was not only to mother but to the house. 
Nor would the sweet young thing’s midnight 
decampings from Passy, and subsequent all-night 
sessions elsewhere, ever hive come to light—Cor- 
nelia having “ bought ” her maid to say she had 
gone out, lecture-bound, early in’ the morning, thus 
accounting for her absence at breakfast-time—but 
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for one of those stupid financial shortages one 
night m a low “dis>” up in Montmartre. 

‘Usually Comelia footed the bill at theso 
parties, out of her pin-money (which also went 
towards keeping her cavalier), only, as luck would 
have it on this occasion, the revellers inadvertently 
outdrank their exchequer to the tune of several 
hundred franes—though this in itself would not 
have been so serious bad not the defaulters at first 
sought to brazen things out, and then, indignantly 
and hiccoughingly to emphasize the fact that they 
possessed copious funds elsewhere, by smashing 
everything within reach, Which, navurally, led to 
the entry of the police and to the locking-up of 
the party—a process which, unfortunately, involves 
the giving of one’s name and address for verifica- 
tion purposes. 

in this manmer it was that Momma, at Passy, 
learnt next morning from the lips of a gendarme 
that her daughter was in the “violon,” where she 
was liable to remain, moreover, until the joint 
supper-cum-damage bill of the night before had 

n met. 

Post-haste the distraught mother dispatched her 
negro butler to the police station with the necessary 
funds ; only. in the interval pending her daughter's 
arrival home, to learn much worse tidings from 
the absentee’s darkie maid, now thorougaly per- 
turbed. 


It had been quite a common occurrence, for some 
time past, for Cornelia to zo out all night after 
having simulated going to bed! 

“Is this true, Cornelia darling?” quivered @ 
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voice in anguish, on the prodigal’s eventual roap- 
pearance, looking decidedly morninigish. 

“Why, yes, Momma!” confessed Cornelia, 
attempting the same airy nonchalance with which 
sle had just succeeded in carrying off the aff 
of the previous night (“a student's lark!”), 
“Didn't I tell you I'd rented a studio way up in 
Montparnasse? Why, sure! To pursue my 
serious studies! That's where I’ve been, nights.” 

And our ewe lamb would have “got away” 
with that, too, had not Momma innocently insisted 
on her faithful old negro butler at once proceeding 
to the address indicated, to pay off some rent 
which Cornelia had mentioned was still owing 
there. For the report of the old retainer, when 
he returned to Passy, was somewhat shocking : 
two young American girls and a young man of 
doubtful nationality had been occupying a cheap 
and nasty back room in a certain maison de passe 
almost every night for some weeks past. The 
room, strewn with empty champagne bottles, was 
in the utmost disorder, and its tenants were on 
the point of being cast forth on account of their 
noisy orgies, and inability to pay for same. 

“Cornelia /”” gasped a horrified and transfixed 
Southern lady. 

“Why, Momuta, you're so old-fashioned! You 
just can’t understand!” condescended a very 
superior daughter. “We just sat up there night 
after night reading Shakespeare and Wordsworth 
and Shelley!” 

English ‘izle may not be quite so advanced as 
their American sisters in regard to “seeing the 
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sights,” yet they also are freely to be seen nowadays 
dancing at night haur *s side by side with cocottes— 
if not sometimes with them—while the stalls of the 
“Casino ” and the “ Folies ” contain a solid nightly 
contingent of Anglo-America jeunes filles, listeniug 
to the extremely offensive book and librettu of the 
French sévue . . . though one hopes thav much of 
what is said passes over their fair young heads. 
Some make a point of keeping a straight face when 
their French neighbours laugh, thereby preserving 
‘a certain dignity. An important section of the 
battlefield which has to be “done” by these 
yeung explorers-in-thrills is Montparaasse, hub of 
the Anglo-American-Scandixavian Quarter, late 
Latin, 

Clustered round the bisection of the Bouluvards 
Montparnasse and Raspail is a whole collection of 
“arty” cafés and bars and dance-places, notably the 
Déme and Rotonde, the Jockey, the Suédois, the 
Cochers (sometimes mistaken by visiting American 
Jevs for a kosher restaurant), and the Dingo. To 
go on a party in this neighbourhood is now quite in 
ocder among the best people, ravishing creations 
from the Place Vendome being found beside the 
stained and torn velvets or corduroys of painting 
people, while millionaire film stars and duchesses 
and Green Hat ladies—all three of the young ladies 
Arlen is reputed to have rolled into one~ may be 
seen beside penniless residents of the ‘Quarter,’ in 
parvn at their favourite bar or restaurant. Once, at 
the Dingo (which means crreiced) might have been 
seen, hugging the bar all day long and far into the 
next morning, an English quintette who, having run 
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up some thousand odd franes in bills, were now in. 
pawn—having nowhere else-to ga to sustain them- 
selves until funds were forthcoming from home. 

“ May we leave for a few minutes?” they would 
mournfelly beg the patron ; “we will be back again 
shortly.” 

‘Whereupon Old Man Dingo would look up from 
hisfiguresand smile, . . he was always smiling and 
totalling up figures, was Old Man Dingo. “Two 

8 ago he went to a medical home for it, and now, 
T fear, he has returned there. ‘The jotting down of 
thousands of figures all day long, referring to bills 
paid and unpsid, their subtraction and multiplica- 
tion and square-rooting, such was how it took Old 
Man Dingo. Some of the swiftast living in creation 
must develop around the Dingo when boatfuls of 
USS. undergraduates and college girls unload at 
Cherbourg and Havre and when it requires all the 
well-known stamina of hostesses of therue Delambre 
such as Nina Hamnett and Florence Martin and 
“Willy” to stem the onrush and keep up with 
events. Nina, of the admirable soda-water colours, 
has sine 19}4 been in the forefront of the battle, 
yet survives completely as the live wire of any party 
she may’be on; no less so, though a post-war 
recruit, fat Flossie, formerly of the Ziegfeld Follies 
and possessor of ohe of the sweetest voices in Paris, 
also of its choicest recorded vocabulary. “ Free as 
the air is Flossie,” and only by myriad asterisks and 
stars could anyone faithfully set down her trbl 
talk, up at the Dingo,’ trhen she is really en train; 
and the more people may wince or show signs of 
being“ put out” at the next table, the more inti- 
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‘mate in her dissertations, aeseverations, and revela- 
tions gcows Florenc., until in the end she manages 
to make the Confessions of John Jack Rousseau 
resemble a bedside tale for peevish children. 
Sometimes “ rough houses ” develop in this part 
ofthe world, as when a ycung American, a brilliant 
lawyer given a month to live, decided to die in a 
crescendo of inebriation, halting neither night nor 
day, and compelling all, friend or stranger, to imbibe 
with him. Gradually going mad, he died from an 
overdose of veronal some days before his scheduled 
exit. The last I saw of him, he was running up and 
down the rue Delambre, semi-naked, and raving, 
and offering persons sips fom a bottle comaining 
the drug which, presumably, later killed him 
“ Regulars ” of these parts, and of the wild li 
there, only manage to keep going by periodically 
withdrawing from the ‘ Quarter’ (feeling distinctly 
drawn and quartered) and vanishing round France, 
in the quietest, loveliest and cheapest retreats of 
which fair land you will come across them, leading 
lives reminiscent of Marie Antoinette on her milk 
farm. Upon the return of which defavlters to their 
former haunts, the action takes on erescendo pro- 
portions again. American visitors have latterly 
sought to imitate, and profit by, similar rustic nerve 
cures but the thing can’t be done so easily as that. 
I remember once disappearing into Touraine with a 
swift New York group, the principal members of 
whieh had begun falling asleep at lunch and at the 
races, for the whole Chateau country to have been 
torn through by sundown of the day following our 
arrival at dreamy old Chinon, 
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Quieter joys, such as smoking a “ pipe,” also 
attract devotees to Montparnasse. Opium smok- 
ing, due to the ease with which the drug can be 
smuggled through: via Marseilles, is rife in Paris, 
cially ataong women, and tne possessor of a 
nimble wrist at cooking a pill can rest assured of a 
steady ixzcome, provided he, or she. is known for 
discretion. Sometimes smokers visit real dens with 
bunks, but indulgence of the poppy also goes on in 
ordinary hotels and meublés. One young lady, who 
shook things up considerably in Paris in early 1024, 
would disappear periodically with two companions 
on such a private smoking party, to return at the 
end of thirty-six hours or so, very subdued and in 
the grip of a great lassitude, ‘Their method of 
avoidiag detection was just to stuff cottonwool in all 
the slits and apertures of the room they had taken, 
and then to lie down in a row on mattresses on vhe 
floor and—smoke ; an acrid odour still disengaging 
itself freely from their hair and clothes when later 
the trio returned to western civilization. 

‘Around 2 am, there is a general move by Mont- 
parnasse roysterers across the river and up to Mont- 
martre, upon which others have been steadily con- 
verging from various preliminary “ ports of call 
Such a“ twelve to two ” establishment is the ever- 
green Harry Pilcer’s Acacias which has the advan- 
tage of being convertible at short notice into a semi- 
open affair. Opened by Elsa Maxwell, a stout San 
Franciscan with a walking stick, the Acacias is 
mainly noted for its entertainer, Racquel Meller, the 
idol of Paris and who started life singing to sailors in 
Spanish coastal taverns. Raquel is small, dark, has 
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bobbed hair and wonderful facial expressions, She 
will nevar sing in any languag. save her own and is 
as temperamental as a Duse, as many famous hos- 
tesses have learnt to their cost. The Acacias being 
ultra-chic, you may also see there Clen.ent Hobscn, 
who owns the Ciro’s chain, a strange figure styled 
the bert-dressed man in Europe. His monocle 
seems to have taken a permanent hold in his eye, 
like a porthole in a ship. He is tall, thin, has 
smooth hair and a permanent smile, Maybe if the 
smile faded the monocle might slip. Or maybe it 
would require more than that to do away with that 
piece of glass. 

. . . A famous casualty of the Battle was George 
Burton, who descended upon Paris after having 
‘been left at the altar in New York by a yourg lady 
who preferred to marry a dancing Count. Huge, 
haudsome and well-to-do, Burton was an “every 
-in-the-week ” man, except Saturdays, when, 
his favourite haunts crowded out, he used to stay 
in his oriental apartment. Burton had his nights 
all planned out. Thus, Tuesdays would see him 
dining at the Ritz, then on to the “ Jardin” and 
then to Zelli’s—so, lev us say, it would always be on 
Tuesdays. And the same set programme, if he 
had any say in the n.atter, for every other night 
in the week. Another curious hat:t of his was that 
of visiting places on their known slack nights. But, 
in the end, the going proved too much even for this 
giont and he was found dead in bed one morning 
after a typical last night up the ‘Hill.’ Which 
went to stress the infimte resistance to excess and 
fatigue a Paris “all-the-yearrounder” must 
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develop, since Burton, with nothing else to do in 
the world save keep uimself p-imed for plecsure and 
self-indulgence, had had recourse to half a dozen 
different vigout-perpetuating expedients, insluding 
si:ting in Swedish mud-baths at Passy to keep his 
waist line in order. 

Perhas the women, as usual, take more care of 
themselves in the long run. Jacqueline Campbell, 
for example, blonde little French beauty ever 
followed by a train of anxious wooers and wearing 
her famous three rows of pearls that were once 
ripped from her neck by Jeanne Renouardt, the 
actress, in c restaurant in the Champs Elysées. 
Or the Baroness d’Evlanger, fair, tall, blue-eyed, 
and ever in the limelight with her new young 
husbaad. ‘The Baroness always dresses in the 
1830 style, with crinoline complete. Or the Prin- 
cess Vlora, once a Gould, and now divorced from 
her Albanian spouse. The Princess affects an 
easter style and once appeared in a crépe-de-Uhine 
affair which iooked like an endless veil winding 
finally up over her head into a turban. ‘This lady 
is noted for her mysterious light grey eyes, the 
colour of which changes according to the shades of 
her head-dress. ‘These are really of the Ritz dinner 
dance “ crowd” which has * come on” for further 
revelry ; mention of which hostelry recalls a laugh- 
able encugh little comedy— 

‘At the Ritz there is, or was, an understanding 
whereby men may not dine alone on Sunday evan- 
ing in the restaurant —not the same kind of ban as 
obtains in New York where, acccrding to the rules, 
men may not take tea in the chief hotels unless 
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accompanied by a lady, the notion being the admir- 
able one of protecting the fair sex from the horrors 
of admiration, It isn’t as strict as that in Paris, 
at the Ritz; still, when one Sunday night an 
American presented himself, alone, vo the head 
waiter, the latter was sorry but there were simply 
no tables free. 

“But there are several of them,” said the 
American, gazing round. “I'll come back pre- 
sently, and if one is still free I’d like to dine.” 
Whereat the head waiter bowed but was quite 
certain that it would be useless. 

In due course the American renewed his applica- 
tion, only to meet with further regrets, whereapon 
he became annoyed. 

“Gentlemen are not expected to dine aione,” 
apologized the maitre d'hotel at last. 

“Oh, aren’t they! Have to have womenfolk 
along,eh? Allright! I'llremember that.” And 
out stumped the hungry one. 

» Towards the end of the following week the 
restaurant people were already busy on a parti- 
cularly sumptuous repast of twelve covers which 
had been ordered for the next Sunday dinner- 
dance, A veritable banquet, and the host a 
Mr... . how was it pronounced .. . well, any- 
way, an unknown American gentleman, Great, in 
fact, were the preparations for the meal, since had 
not Monsieur sent a fat pourboire along in advance 
and left everything to the discretion of the head 
waiter ? 

Sunday night a-rived, and with it the customary 
ultra-chic cosmopolitan throng, royalty and million- 
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aires, international celebrities and famous beauties, 
Some may even have askee who was giving that 
big party out there in the centre of the rooia, with 
all the empty chiairs in position. 

Prosently they were to know 

For when the evening was at it iant height 
in walkéd the American who had been refused a 
table the week before for not having women with 
him. This time, moreover, he was in order. He 
had brought eleven women with him and fre 
quenters of Montmartre night establishments who 
may have been present can have had practically 
no difficulty in recognizing Dédé and Suzy and Lili 
and Zizi as they entered the stately ball and took 
their seats around that noble board, to the horror 
of neurly all of those present, and not least, of the 
head waiter. 

But to pick up our nocturnal round again 

One of the most curious descents that ever hap- 
pened upon the night life of Paris was that of Jack 
Dempsey, in his prenuptial period. For several 
days and nights it fell to me to participate in 
chaperoning the champion, and no light task it 
was. Wherever he went, to the Claridge for tea, 
to the Hermitage for dinner, to the Perroquet for 
dancing, the champion would cling to the arm 
nearest him, as if in holy terror of all the females 
crowding round, while he resolutely refused to 
take a drop of liquor of any kind, or even to smoke 
a solitary cigarette . . . preferring, this colossus, 
to sit there munchiug away at chocolate creams, 
even at three in the morning, ard some very hecti¢o 
mornings. 
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‘Yes, Jnck was very much 23 he should be, almost 
@ wet bianket on occasion. 

Early one morning his party had migrated to a 
resort not far from the Opera notorious for the 
intimate nature of the “shows” which are staged 
in roturn for two or three thousand francs. 
Further, as became such an occasion, the party was 
reclining in Romen ease around the performance, 
with champagne glasses brimming over. Allexcept 
Dempsey. For some minutes, there he sat moody 
and dejected and munching away. ‘Then he reared 
himself on to his feet of a sudden and made for the 


exit. 

“This may be Paris all right,” he vouchsafed 
from the threshold, end jerking a disdainful finger 
at the entertainment, “ but what I want to see is 
Napoleon's tomb !”” 

One effect of all thiskind of “ bombing ” is that 
engagements next day are freely apt to go awry. 

In @ dark period, C. B. Cochran once asked me 
to assemble for an informal little lunch over at 
Laperouse a dozen or so of Anglo-American corre- 
spondents who might. be interested ir a rather 
important hope he had of getting Racquel Meller 
to go to America. A list of names was duly mado 
out, and everything had been arranged, when, on 
the eve of the affair, “ C. B.” rang up. 

“Do send each of your friends a petit Blew firsb 
thing to-morrow morning as a reminder to ensure 
their turning up!” he enjoined. 

Which war duly done, even little binee being 
sent out next mcrning by the concierge of my 
hotel. . . only, he should have sent twelve. I 
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forgot to send one t myself, overslept, disgrace- 
fully, and with the result th-t it was long past the 
noon-day hour when I arrived over at Laperouse, 
“C. B.” having had, in the meantime, for ouce in a 
way, to present himself ! 

Towards 3 a.m. one cr another of a quartette of 
establishments is on every lip: tke Abbaye, the 
Perroquet, El Garron’s and 7elli’s. The first- 
named is noted for its French theatrical clientéle, 
prominent among whom is Spinelly, her hair 
pulled straight back and her face startlingly 
free from make-up or powder. Spinelly is now a 
mother and has become a little severe, judged by 
the standard of those astonishing parties she used 
to give in her Roman mansion, the principal effect 
in which used to be a.great Roman bath. But the 
person who attracts most attention at the Abbaye 
is Maurice Rostand, son of the immortal creator of 
Cyrano. Rostand, 2nd, has been described as the 
type of man who is always picking invisible fluff off 
imaginary people. His hair is long aad fair; his 
mouth weak and ever arched in a disdainful smile, 
He wears bell-bottom trousers like a sailor boy, and 

‘oes in for high heels and a tight waist. Rostand 
moves about a great deal, and when he talks brings 
immense stress to bear on his words. Heis, in fact, 
a sight for the gods, yet a very remarkable young 
man withal, not without genius, and he was to the 
end a pet of the Divine Sarah. So that there must 
be something in him besides those bell-bottom 
trousers. 

Lower down, at the Perroquct, the eternally fair 
young Fanny Ward is invariably in her corner, 
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Fanny is a grandmother, br seen in the dazzling 
sunlight doesn’t see:\ a day over thirty. Her 
special mark it her coiffure ; hair drawn back into 
curls that mount high above the top of her head. 

El Garron, which orly opens at 2 a.m. and is 
named after a low “dive” in Buenos Aires fre- 
quented by the basest class of Gauchos, is the joy 
centre of the yovng Argentine millionaire, than 
whom none spends money more recklessly. 
Because of her fondness for the tango, the ex- 
Maharanee of Kaputhala is here, dark-skinned, and 
more matronly since her divorce from the reigning 
Pr.nce—who may be sitting hard by, wich an escort, 
‘The lady must still dance, however, she who unce 
danced her way to fame and fortune from the wings 
of a Spanish stage. The ex-Maharanee has never 
ceased wearing the shawls of her country and 
usually has an exact reproduction of her own 
features dyed on the top of the shawl reposing on 
her head. Many people may therefore be forgiven 
for cecing the ex-Maharanee twice, and it is even on 
record that one man saw her four times. 

. . A gay chatter comes from one end of the 
salle, The Dolly Sisters, both talking (chiefly 
about themselves and their doings which is good 
publicity) at @ hundrea words a minute, in some- 
what raucous voices still very Hungarian. The 
utterly inexhaustible Dollies are ever a source of 
worry’to their French suitors who start nouring in 
honcyed phrases into the ear of one twin one week 
and continue their suit unknovingly into the sar of 
the other the next. Even His Majesty of Spain is 
popularly reputed to have fallen into this error at 
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Deauville, but that, too, may be good publicity 
work. 

But of all the Montmartre night-haunts et 
have sprouted up since the war none is perhaps 
nlore typical of the whole Battle than “ Zelli’s,” 
packed from year's end to: year's end and prin- 
cipally, one suspects, owing ‘to the personality of 
its presiding genius, a young Italian who has the 
sense to drive off at 5 a.m. each morning and spend 
the next twelve hours in a chateau on the Marne, 
prior to returning to take over again the following 
night. Otherwise stark, staring lunacy would stalk 
any human being attempting to take on ‘ Zelli’s ” 
every night in the year. Everyone looks in here 
—even prominent Clydeside “Reds.” ‘There. sat 
Mr. Blank, one night, swilling down champagne 
with little ladies to the left and right of him and 
—holding forth, the while, on the horrors of tene- 
ment life in his native Glasgow !, 

Another abiding memory of “ Zelli’s” concerns 
the prominent lady who invariably confesses to a 
famous murder when in her cups. The crime in 
question, in connection with which her name was 
mentioned, was one of those affairs mysterious only 
to those investigating it close up. ‘To Milady it 
offers no mystery at all. Sue did it, and tells you 
about it in full detail—what led up to it, how she 
got out of the mess, ete. But should you happen, 
next day, to mention the matter casually, suggest- 
ing that she really had better be more sarvful 
about what she owned up to in public . . . the 
dear, sweet thing just looks at you in open-eyed 
amaze, 
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n ill, and more especially with 
“Zelli’s,” thai he went solemnly about making 
arrangements, in the event of his death in Paris, 
for a midnight funeral full of poetry. According 
to his instructions, given to a well-known legal 
firm, his body was to be cremated and the ashes 
taken up in an aeroplane for sprinkling, in the small 
hours, over the places and people with whom he had 
toved to commingle so joyously upon earth, while 
simultaneously, gallons of champagne were to be 
opened in his favourite haunts for a final toast to 
his memory. 

“Pristi 1” as a little lady one night observed on 
hearing of the project from its inceptor, “ but I 
will stay at home that night rather than risk getting 
piece of you in the eye!” 

A second citizen, likewise of the U.S.A. hit upon 
‘no less picturesque idea. Of an irascible char- 
acter, when imbibing, this personage had grown 
weary of receiving black eyes as the result of 
misdeeds, so devised what he termed “ the antici- 
patory apology.” ‘This took the form of a printed 
card bearing the following notification : 


I wish hereby to upologize in advance for any 
trouble or unpleasantness I may “ause you while 
enjoying myself to-night 
which he would distribute to all around him on 
enterig a bar or night place. 

Fights, usnally for no vali reason, are fr_quent 
in the Battle of Ps ris, where more than one enter- 
prising chemist makes a goodly revenue by doctor- 
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ing up damaged eyes. Thus, with carefu’'spplying 
of flesh-coloured paint, and xobl, it is possible to 
“tinker up” even the worst eye sc that it looks 
merely... odd. ‘The usual canses of trouble are 
drunkca arguments, jealousy, imagined or real, 
ladies of the evening taking « dislike to each other, 
shortage of eveains, or the Arriva’ of somebody, 
usually a Frenchman, in irate s-arch of his amie. 
‘The Beautiful and Kept are for ever running away 
from the meticulousness and perpetual sobriety o: 
their native protectors for a fling among the less 
comme il faut but possibly more amusing Anglo- 
American brigade . . . in fact, if French girls had 
a say in the relations of their country ‘vith England 
and America; such relations taight easily be more 
cordial than they are, Whick may, or may not, 
be an additional reason why Frenchmen look ask- 
ance at said peoples and countries. 

‘And so farewell to or scene of operations, 

If any should eare to join in the Battle, here are 
hints, for both sexes, forwarded me by a young 
gentleman who should know : 


Fours 

When the gentleman you are with kicks about 
the bill, side with the Waiter. 

When he rjds that he will never come back 
into the establishment, wink amorously at. the 
head waiter and confide loudly that you wil! be 
back the next night. 

‘Make syes at the men at the tables aroung, were 
it ouly to entertait: the one you exe with. 

Don’t dance with professio“al dancers. ‘They 
are. . . (censored). 
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Go ‘0 the New York Bar, but say that the 

Abbie de ‘Thélews is bourgeois. 

‘Never smoke a cigarette more than a third of 

the way. This rule doesn’t apply to cigars which 
are too expensive. Use pipes only in taxis; in 
private cars they create a disagreeable odour. 

When coming into an establishment always 
spend fifteen to twenty minutes on the left as 
you go in, This is very feminine. 

When you are having a cocktail exclaim “ Mon 
Diew! my coiffeur is waiting for me!” This 
shows that you are going to a smart place that 
evening, where women don’t wear hats. 

Always buy dolls, ete., in night places. The 
men with you like to buy trash and then heve to 
carry it. 


Mascunine 
Part of the game ‘is siveys to be in evening 
dress. ‘This helps when in diniculties with gen- 
darmes and other public nuisances. A flower in 
thecbuttonhole is not at all necessary. 

Never cive a large tip or they'll think you are 

small, but trying to make an impression. 

‘Waiters should know you by your front name, 

and vice versa. Hire them to bow low and ask 
ina loud tone ; “ the same table to-morrow even- 
ing?” as you come out of a joint. 

‘Always fay ‘tu’ to a chasseur. 

‘Always come away from the races with a dis- 
rated fook. Not only is it more chic to lose, 
mut you may meet your tailor or Boyd Neel or 

Talli. and it might heip you to look sad. 

‘Always sign your “ additicns ” everywhere you 

g0, or people will thinx that you have no crecit. 


CHAPTER XXDT 
ROM A BRETON ISLE 


ICTURE, I beg you, the idyllic composition of 

this island as a haven in which to refit 
mentally prior to setting sail on the homeward 
journey. For journalism is apt to be like that 
nowadays, for some—out and home again. It isn’t 
a bit like aay osher business or profession I ¢in 
think of. Yours to be, and to remain, in the cock- 
pit of the maddest world since time began, to 
lunch with Experts and dine with murderesses and 
see heads full for breakfast, to sort out your welter 
of collected notions, feelings, convictions, doudts, 
fears, disgust ay best you may, but: to emerge daily 
the chronicling machine you are paid to be; even 
if the events you live and portray sear themselves 
into any soul you may have, 

‘Two years before comine here, I was increasingly 
unable, as a European, to" share the American 
mind on Burope, the heavy labour of which con- 
tinent 1 was paid in dollais to interpret. I was 
unable tu beho! i Europe as my superiors seemed to 
behold Ler: as @ colourful news-ground in which 
every new trouble, every fresh tragedy or ill-tarn of 
fortune’s wheel was to be written-up to the skies, 
and turned, where possible, as the coldest steel 
against Wurope’s heart. Certain set themes and 
principles, agamst everything I believed, I had to 
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follow, snch as; that France was militarist, that 
Germany had been shocking,y ill-treated and now 
meant.no harm to any man, that the Allies were 
miserable debt-dodgers, that the bearing of the 
American nation vis-d-vis Europe wa both nokle 
and just, I used to put myself in Derver ot 
Duluth, and try to reason like a Bryan, ard yet be 
unable to bring myself into line on this last head. 
Worse, it slowly dawned upon me that ey on as the 
American Expeditionary Force most assuredly 
won the war, by permitting Foch, with its ever 
teeming presence, to make the dispositions and 
prosecute the strategy he did, jus’ as certainly the 
American nation, by deserting ship after tbe re- 
launch of a Iurope it had mainly remodelled, and, 
later and more grave, by insisting on the ove-pay- 
ment of a debt the nature or which, in its essence, 
must ever be closely akin to that of a joint, uneon- 
trolled and uncontrollable bill run up by friends on. 
a night up at Montmartre, to be treated accord- 
ingly . . . hy such dual defaulting from elementals 
the American nation had hit a racial trail along 
which there was no following by any self-respecting 
uropean so placed az to have to sustain, even to 
glorify, such defaulting in return for a weekly 
salary cheque,—a fine Wilsonian heritage, in the 
case of my puper, becoming debaved by a blind 
German-Jewish antagonism towards Francs, 

Ail'ions of Americans think, thank goodness, as 
Ido, yet there comes a day when a foreigner think- 
ing in print as they, is permitted to thin no more 
thet way... so behoid tue caravan, aad now 
what do you thine has happened ? 
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Well, first of all—to revert to where we were 
before we became all serious and soulfu. -a littie 
imagination forward, please, in re the idyilic com- 
position of this island for trying to think cut what 
it is all about on the mainland and taking fresh 
bearings, for “running to seed after running to 
speed,” 98 one charming correspondent puis it 
(any drawing-out from the big cities aowadays 
being, of ourse, a sure sign of weakening), Picture 
us red-rocked, fertile, in the Gulf Stream, exporting 
fish, potatoes, seaweed, gushing with cider and 
living like belligerent roosters for, pur diem, what 
it costs to take ¢ taxi from Hurrods’ to Piccadilly 
Circus; a tiny H-shaped isle eighty miles from 
Plymouth and yielding everything tc its few hun- 
dred hardy Breton sons and daughters, soothiugly 
cut off for days on eud, ard great sea sport with 
tacos and lieus aid congres; and not a touri.t— 
nothing to attr’ct them, no dancing, no tennis, no 
hot and cold running ckambermaids, and great and 
refreshing variety of weather, everything, in fact, 
that the Atlantic gets tired of ; a delicious numb- 
ness, too, towards happenings on the mainland . . . 
Coolidge might insist on debt canceliation, the 
Prince of Wales win a steeplechase, Foch send 
Ludendorff the Legion of Honour, the French name 
a street after Lloyd George, Lady Cunard enter a 
nunnery or Lengien take toludo . . . it would all 
be one to us. Or rather, “ have been” one to us. 

- .. Thiags came to a head with the arrival of 
the Bishop this morning. 

Mons igneurhas onl jcc:.e for the aaua! purp2se 
of slapping a lot of little girle on the cheek and 
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cclling them“ Anne” and of similarly assaulting a 
collection of small boys. and calling them “ Yves” 
—a{'er which cecemony Annze and Yves, in their 
new-tonud strength, are allowed a solid day's 
patisserie gorging—but apparently not since Lora- 
pete fortified the island against the English in 
180% (inferual French interference witk Breton 
sovereignty !) have the inhabitants been so worked- 
up over any event. You see, only a few \.eeks ago, 
on following upon the creation of a cell over at 
Brest, a Communist municipaliry was returned of 
reu-trousered and red-bloused vabelievers of the 
desp, awfully fatalistic fellows who ssem to look 
out on, and talk of, the sea 9s the only surreme or 
mysterious auything with which thoy are ever likely 
to nave truck; and so the Bishop's prcjected 
coming propelled a fiver-pitch affair, the Reds 
wanting to keep the Chureh off uhe islind and the 
Blaes, chiefly women decorated wich the light blue 
of the Maid, working night and day to welcome 
Monseignour. Because one of thestaples of such a 
Breton welcome is the preparation of evergreen 
archways along the processional path, hung with the 
Tricolor and the Blue and White of Jorn, and of a 
carpet of flowers set-in vividly dyed sand for the 
Bishop to walk upon, ¢ fragrant mosaic of wild roses 
and heather and lilies, often beautifully Cone, and 
depicting en route well-known religious ep ‘sodes. 
Wall, it was late Inst evening before dozens of 
women and children on hands and knees hol com- 
pleted this sacred way with ar infnity of venderness 
and care ; iuud refurnea io theiz suppers ind beds 
in the wall. 
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For what fell purnose to pe realize’ as they 
slumbered on in grace! Vadoo! Made: 

‘At the Ianding-stugé, where Monveigneur had to 
don his robes and mitre, had been erevted in 
tue right a triumphal vrchway consisting of 
crabs, lobsters and sea-spiders entw'ned round a 
couple of ocrs cud with an archer suspended 


topside. 

‘Old Gendrot says the Bishop was obviously afraid 
someone was goinr to let the anchor down on his 
head, but probab.y the fact of the shell-fish having 
long departed tuis world had a @zal to é2 with 
Monseigneur’s Lrisk passage through the arck; 
.. . that, acting on a bad crossing from the main- 
land . . . only for worse Red sacrilege to raveal 
itself, on the way up to the church, in the imprint 
of dozens of heavy fishermen’s boots on the sacred 
way, crunching, squeezing all symmetry and d-sign 
from that fragrant work of love. 

‘And as for things as they are, in conseyuence, 
in ous only estaminet this morning,'vne mig:.t ve 
back at the Genoa Conference, 

“ Name of a dog, but T never saw the thing! I 
was comirg home in the dark!” protests a youag 
Red over his bowl of cider. 

“ That you did, liar!” p.pes old Mother Le Huy 
from the doot way, “for it was all lit by hurricane 
lanterns !”” 

“Your jaw, old trout! And if I did tread on 
your carpet? Aren't my boots as good as the 
Bishcp’s ?” 

“Flo~ers weren’t made to tread on either by 
you or by hishops!” throws in Héléne, drying 
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glasses bahind the zine, pretty, blue-eyed, sensible 
Héline. 


“You're all dafs !” says old’ Gendrot, “I thank 
God, ou son secrétaire, that I Yived when I did. Tt 
was’a passable world :a my day.” 

~ Wait till Sunday, old idiot ! Hear what Lucas 

1 They're coming 


“Wait for whom? Wait for what +” (old 
Gendrot always shakes a gnarle’ and ancient stick 
when excited, ‘ve done my Tocland! I was 
Loti’s drst mace! I know what they'll tell you ! 
Only to catch red mu'lets !” 

Lordy, lord! 
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